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CRITIQUE 

ON   THE 

BEAUX  STRATAGEM. 


THOUGH  it  would  be  an  easy  task  for  me 
fix  a  few  obvious  remarks  to  a  comedy  so  genei.uly 
Jcnown  as  this  of  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  I  cannot  make 
so  light  of  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  reader,  or  of  a 
usibility   which   bears  upon   myself",  as  lo  let  it 
:rom  under  mv  review  without  a  niark'd  protoit 
st  its  positive  defect  in  point  of  moral.     If  what 
I  am  now  writing  h  destined  to  meet  ihe  eye  of  any 
reader,  young  and  inexperienced  in  dramatic  compo- 
sitions, let  such  either  stop  with  me,  if  curiosh 
be  controlled,  or  be  prepared  to  ad  mi-re  the  br.il. 
of  the  dialogue  without  approving  of  the  princi; 
the  speakers  in  the  following  scenes.     But  \>f  this  al- 
•:ive  it  is  easy  to  foresee  which  choice  will  pre- 
ponderate, and  of   this   caution  it  is  not  difficult  to 
guess   how  few   will  avail  themselves  ;    the  gr 
therefore,  is  the  criminality  of  that  author,  who  per- 
mits his  own  contaminated  imagination  to  fabricat« 
impurity,  and  then  to  make  its  circulatioi' 
gracing  it  with  one  of  the  most  fascinating  shapes  that 
genius  can  devise. 

The  author  of  rhis  play  has  been  quite  successful 
enough  in  qualifying  the  baseness  of  his  .$'/. 
inartful  introduction  of  some  gout!  services  rendaed 
b  2 
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to  the  family,  which  it  is  calculated  to  betray,  and  of 
several  amusing  incidents,  which  are  strewn  like  roses 
on  a  bed  of  briars,  or  beauteous  colours  on  the  ser- 
pent's skin.  He  has  given  to  his  fraternal  heroes, 
Aiirr.vell  and  Archer,  the  honours  of  high  birth,  the 
graces  of  person,  imposing  talents,  and  the  captivat- 
ing recommendation  of  courage.  Thus  armed  for 
mischief,  he  sends  them  forth  to  range  the  country, 
in  search  of  some  unhappy  victim,  whom  they  may 
trepan  into  marriage,  and  by  the  plunder  of  who  e 
fortune  they  may  repair  the  ruin  they  have  brought 
upon  their  own.  They  present  themselves  under 
feigned  characters,  as  master  and  servant,  and  the 
pretended  master  c.ills  himself  a  lord;  they  have  of 
course  every  constituent  property  and  attribute  of  pro- 
fess'd  swindlers  and  impostors,  though  the  poet  has 
been  pleased  to  compliment  the  Beaux  of  his  day  by 
gi vina;  his  scoundrels  that  denomination. 

These  beaux,  the  perfect  representatives  of  the 
gaming-table  and  the  brothel,  bv  gulling  the  landlord 
of  their  inn,  who  is  a  most  infamous  villain,  cajoling 
a  rascally  popish  priest,  and  cunningly  outwitting  a 
highwayman,  work  their  way  into  the  family  of  Lady 
Bountiful,  (who,  being  a  woman  of  great  benevolence 
and  charity,  is  complimented  with  a  weak  under- 
standing, very  little  short  of  ideotism);  and  under  her 
roof,  whilst  the  sham-lord  lays  siege  to  the  credulity 
of  the  melting  daughter,  the  sham-footman  under- 
mines the  tottering  virtue  of  the  flippant  daughter-in- 
law,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time,  with  a  most  en- 
gaging pliability  of  conscience,  a  process  of  seduction 
against  the  daughter  of  the  aforesaid  landlord,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  lectures  her  in  the  theory  of  prosti- 
tution, by  a  burlesque  and  tawdry  catechism,  which 
seems  to  have  some  glances  at  a"  parody  that  I  shall 
leave  unnamed. 

If  the  author  had  not  given  so  much  systematic 
consistency  to  the  project  of  his  fortune-hunters,  he 
might  have  t>l.  ss'd  their  frolick  over  with  the  apology 
of  an  impromptu,  and  reserved  himself  for  the  oppot- 
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tunity  of  reset  >ng  their  reputations  at  the  conclusion 
with  more  veris'militude  than  he  has  now  been  able 
to  afford  them.  In  fact,  he  has  only  attempted  a  re- 
form of  Aimwell,  as  he  seems  to  think  Archer  too 
pleasant  a  fellow  lo  be  troubled  with  any  sentiment 
thnt  holds  connection  with  remorse. 

Though  \ve  cannot  but  give  these  adventurers  credit 
for  the  lively  and  amusing  stile  in  which  they  carry 
on  their  Stratagem,  yet  if  the  old  laclv  had  not  been 
most  commodiously  open  to  imposition,  and  the 
young  ones  extremely  willing  and  forward  to  impose  • 
upon  themselevs,  the  project  has  so  little  contrivance 
in  it,  that  it  jiardly  could  have  been  risked.  Aim- 
Vr-eli,  however,  who  had  gone  to  church  with  a  pious 
resolution  to  "  single  out  a  beauty,  rivet  both  his 
"  eyes  to  her's,  set  his  nose  a  bleeding  by  the  strength 
"  of  imagination,  and  shew  the  whole  church  nis 
"  concern  by  his  endeavouring  to  hide  it" — had, 
doubtless,  made  too  good  use  of  his  time  during  divine 
service,  not  to  perceive,  thatany  shallow  trie!-,  would 
serve  him  to  engage  the  good  offices  of  Ladv  Bounti- 
ful (a  sham  fit  for  instance,  or  a  broken  shin,  no  mat- 
ter what) ;  and  as  for  Dorinda,  whom  he  had  oa;!ed 
out  of  her  devotion,  he  had  little  to  apprehend  from 
her  resistance,  when  he  had  so  easily  disposed  of  her 
religion.  Still  I  should  think  his  lordship,  uj-, 
covering  from  his  pretended  tit,  ran  the  risque  o1 
turned  out  c-f  the  hou^e  as  a  strolling  player,  when  he 
ired  to  entertain  Dorinda  with  the  followis' 

l.ich  no  lady,  it' blest  with  eoiTi- 

mon  sense,  tioula  '<ul  to  consider  as  an  imult  aiid 
affront  10  her  understanding: — 

"  Sure  I  have  pas.-.'d  the  gulf  of  silent  death, 
"  And  now  anr  landed  on  th'  Klysian  shore, 
"  Behold  the  goddess  of  those  happy  plain~, 
"  Ivir  Proserpine1,   &c.  &c. 

Any  othery'a/r  P: •.  .it  Dorinda,  who  had 

employed  her  lime  at  church  in  so  cdilving  a  manner, 

'l-.is  bomlustic  sponl'jr,  who  had 

>f  siltnt  death,  to  conclude  his  navi- 

b  J 
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gation  by  passing  the  gulf"  of  the  horse-pond.  But, 
fortunately  the  old  lady  considered  him  as  delirious; 
Mrs.  Sullen  knew  where  the  fit  would  end;  and  Do- 
rinda,  so  Car  from  sousing  him  into  the  water,  was 
fearful  he  might  catch  cold  ly  going  tno  soon  info  the 
air.  In  consideration,  therefore,  of  his  delicate  state 
of  health,  the  foolish  old  lady  mentis  him  with  her 
daughter  round  ihe  house  to  look  at  pictures,  and  cool 
ly  degrees.  Upon  this  hasis  this  comedy  has  stood 
the  favourite  of  a  century. 

Having  said  this,  (and  much  ore  I  might  have 
said,)  1  trust  it  will  hardly  he  supposed,  that  I  can  be 
so  blind  to  the  merits  of  the  unhappy  but  ingenious 
author,  as  not  to  see  and  to  acknowledge  the  many 
striking  proofs  of  the  true  vis  comica  in  this  brilliant 
composition.  As  an  acting  play  tiiereis  not  perhaps, 
in  the  possession  of  the  stage,  one  that  offers  such  a 
scope  of  various,  striking,  well-drawn  characters,  to 
give  display  to  the  talents  of  the  actor,  or  to  attract 
and  entertain  the  audience.  I  have  seen  Garrick  both 
as  Archer  and  as  Scrub,  admirable  in  each  ;  1  will 
pot  say  inimitable,  for  who  can  tell  what  wonder  may 
start  up? 

The  dutv  which  I  owe  to  morality  I  have  endea- 
voured to  fulfil;  the  devotion  which  I  hear  to  genius 
I  have  never  yet  been  conscious  of  withholding,  and 
I  trust  1  never  shall, 

1  particulaily  lecommend  this  comedy  to  the  novice 
in  dramatic  composition,  as  a  model  of  art  in  the 
order,  and  distribution  of  the  scenes,  which  are  so 
classed,  constructed,  and  contrasted,  as  to  produce  a 
continued  succession  of  never- cloying  incidents,  cha- 
racters, and  situations,  all  conducive  to  the  business 
of  the  plot,  all  indicative  of  the  genius  of  the  poet, -all 
productive  of  delight  and  entertainment  to  the  hearer 
and  spectator. 

Tiit  opening  scene  of  the  inn,  and  the  bustle' inci- 
dental to  it,  is  as  happy  an  introduction  as  any  drama 
in -the  is  possessed  of.  The  description  given 

by  Boniface  of  Lady  Bountiful  and  her  family,"  and 
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the  out-line  of  the  Strut  a  gem,  as  laid  out  by  Aimwell 
and  Archer  in  their  tite  a  L'te,  give  all  the  informa- 
tion that  the  audience  can  want,  or  ought  to  wish 
for,  from  a  first  act.  The  contrivance  of  this  act  is 
capital,  and  should  be  studied  by  the  candidate  for 
dramatic  honours. 

The  second  act  proceeds  legitimately  to  bring  for- 
ward the  interests  of  thf  table,  and  I  he  persons  who 
are  to  be  employed  in  the  conduct  of  it.  In  this  act 
it  is  worth  observation,  that  the  poet  is  but  just  in 
time  to  save  the  r<-  nation  of  Mrs.  Sullen  from  direct 
abandonment,  by  making  her  say  to  Dorinda — "  If  I 
"  gr>  a  step  beyond  the  bounds  of  honour,  leave  me." 
Archer  commits  himself  to  a  most  villainous  and  un- 
feeling  declaration,  when,  pondering  upon  the  gene- 
i tiler  of  the  poor  girl,  whom  he  was  con! riving 
to  seduce,  he  is  shameleis  enough  to  say-—"  Let  me 
see!  Two  thousand  pound — If  the  wench  would 
promise  to  die  when  the  money  were  spent,  1'gad, 
one  would  marry  her;  but  the  fortune  may 
in  a  year  or  two,  and  the  wii'e  may  live — Lord 
knows  how  long."  I  can  recollect,  that  Garrick 
in  this  character  ingeniously  contrived  to  deliver  this 
stubborn  sentiment  as  if  he  had  picked  it  up  by  rote, 
and  was  not  bound  to  father  it ;  it  cuihamuscd  him, 
but  he  shook  it  off  as  well  as  he  could,  with  such  a 
look  of  disavowal,  as  if  he  had  said — "  Don't  be  an- 
"  gry  with  me;  1  am  only  echoing  other  people's 
"  talk;  I  don't  give  it  as  my  own."  Farqnhar  seems 
to  have  trusted  to  the  \  ivac.ty  of  Archei  a?  an  apology 
for  any  villainy  he  coal  ,  nf:  Garrick  appears 

to  have  thought  that  something  more  than  erlromery 

hring  him  off. 

Scrub  is  a  fellow  of  such  infinite  jest  and  comica- 
lity, that  an  ordinary  author  would  have  re-  led  the 
whole  humour  of  his  comedy  upon  him.  F«  igard, 
however,  Gibbet,  a. id  Boniface,  are  entertaining  ras- 
cals.;  and  Archer,  though  in  a  iiverv,  is  so  m  -eh  to 
the  ta>te  of  Mr-.  Sullen,  th  -s — 

"  she  should  like  him  belter  in  u  design  upon  herself," 
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than  her  favourite  French  count.  This  same  Archer, 
in  the  fourth  act,  pressing  his  brother  to  "  strike  while 
'  the  iron  is  hot,"  says  to  him — "  This  priest  is  the 
'  luckiest  part  of  our  adventure  :  he  shall  marry  yon, 
'  and  pimp  for  me." — Again,  in  the  fifth  act,  he  re- 
>eats  the  same  advice — "  Press  her  this  minute  to 
'  marry  you  ;  now,  while  she  is  hurried  between  the 
'  palpitation  of  her  fear  and  joy  of  her  deliverance  • 
'  now,  while  the  tide  of  her  spirits  is  at  high  flood — • 
'  throw  yourself  at  her  feet,  speak  some  romantic 
'  nonsense  or  other,  confound  her  senses,  bear  down 
'  her  reason,  and  sway  with  her. — The  priest  is  now 
'  in  the  cellar,  and  dares  not  refuse  to  do  the  work." 

What  purposes  the  author  could  expect  to  effect  by 
his  speedv  process  of  separation  byea-t,  west,  north, 
and  south,  I  am  notable  to  divine,  unless  it  be  to 
introduce  the  following  agreeable  proposal  from  Ar- 
cher— "  If  the  lady  pleases  she  shall  go  home  with 
me-" 

In  short,  the  daring  and  unmodified  representa- 
tions of  libertinism,  which  are  held  up  in  almost 
every  scene  of  this  comedy,  and  still  continue  to  at- 
tract and  please,  form  a  striking  instance  how  success- 
fully a  florid  painter  may  conceal  deformities,  and  by 
a  brilliant  execution  recommend  a  bad  design . 

R.  CUMBERLAND. 
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PROLOGUE. 

WHEN  strife  disturbs,  or  sloth  corrupts  an  age, 
Keen  satire  is  the  business  <>f  the  stage. 
When  the  Plain  Dealer  writ,  he  lash' d  those  crimes 
Which  (hen  infested  most — the  modish  times. 
}lut  now,  it-hen  faction  sleeps,  and  sloth  is  fled, 
And  all  our  youth  in  active  fields  are  bred; 
When  ihro'  Great  Britain's  fair  extensice  round, 
The  trumps  of  Fame  the  notes  of  Union  sound ; 
When  Anna's  sceptre  points  the  laws  their  courser 
And  her  example  gives  her  precepts  force ; 
There  scarce  is  room  for  satire  ;  all  o?;r  lays 
Must  be,  or  songs  of  triumph,  ur  of  praise. 
P.ut  as  in  grounds  best  cultivated,  tares 
And  poppies  rise  among  the  golden  ears  ; 
Our  product  so,  fit  for  the  field  or  school, 
Must  mix  with  Nature's  favourite  plant — a  fool. 
A  weed  that  has  to  twenty  summers  ran, 
Shoots  up  in  stalk,  and  vegetates  to  man. 
Simpling  our  author  goes  from  jield  to  field, 
And  culls  such  fools  as  may  diversion  yield. 
And,  thanks  to  nature,  there's  no  want  of  those, 
For  rain  or  shine  the  thriving  coxcomb  grows. 
Follies  to-night  we  shew  ne'er  lash'd  before. 
Yet  such  as  nature  shews  you  every  hoiir  : 
Nor  can  the  picture  give  a  just  offence, 
For  fools  are  made  for  jests  to  men  of  sense. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON JE. 

AlMWELL,      f 

ARCHER,        £  ^tco  Gentlemen  of  broken  Fortunes. 

SULLEN,  a  Country  Blockhead. 

Sir  C.  FREEMAN,  a  Gentle  man  from  London. 

FOIGARD,  a  French  Priest. 

GIBBET,  a  Highwayman. 

HOUNSLOW,  >    ,,.      ,, 

BAGSHOT,      $  HlS  ComP™°»s- 
BONIFACE,  Landlord  of  the  Inn. 
SCRUB,  Servant  to  Mr.  Sullen. 

Lady  BOUNTIFUL,  an  old  civil  Country  Gcntlewo- 

man,  that  cures  all  Distempers. 
DORINDA,  Lady  Bountiful'*  Daughter. 
Mrs.  SULLEN,  her  Daughter-in-law. 
GIPSEY. 
CHERRY. 

SCENE,  LitcKfield. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

An  Inn.     Enter  BONIFACE  running. 

[Bar-lell  rings. 

"Boniface.  CHAMBER  LAI  w,  maid,  Cherry,  daughter 
Cherry!  Ali  a-lcep,  all  dead  ? 

Enter  CHERRY,  running. 

Cher.  Here,  here.  Why  d'ye  bawl  so,  father? 
D'ye  think  we  have  no  ears? 

Bon.  You  deserve  to  have  none,  yon  young  minx! 
—  the  company  of  the  Warringtua  coach  has  stood  in 
the  hall  this  hour,  and  nobody  to  thew  them  to'their 
chambers. 

Cher.  And  let  'em  wait,  father  ;  there's  neither  red- 
coat in  the  coach,  nor  footman  behind  it. 

li  /i.  But  they  threaten  to  go  to  another  inn  to-' 

. 

Cher.  That  they  dare  not,  for  fear  the  coachman 
shou'd  overturn  them  to-morrov\  .  j  Coming, 

coming:   here's  the  London  coach  a;  ri\'J. 


Enter  several  people  with  trunks,   land-luxes, 

otfi:  ,  and  cross  ' 

Son.  Welcome,  ladies. 

Chef.  Very  welcome,  £pnllernen.  -  Chamberlain, 
shew  the  Lion  and  the  Rose. 

[Exit  irith  the  Company. 
Enter  AIMWELL  in  a  riding  haitt,  ARCHER  as  foot' 

(ing  <:  Pi,.-luiautritu. 
Bon.  This  way,   tiiis  way,  gentlemen. 

•2.  Set  down  the  things;  go  to  the  stable,  and 
see  my  horse  we!!  mbb'd. 
Arch.  I  shall,  sir. 

m.   You're  my  landlord,  I  suppose. 
Bon.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  old  Wiil  Boniface,  pr?tty'  weil 
known  upon  thi=  road,  aa  the  sayir, 

•ii.  O,  Mr.  Boniface,  your  servant- 
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Bon.  O,  Sir— —  What  will  -your  honour  please  to 
drink,  as  the  saving  is? 

Aim.  I  have  heard  yonr  town  of  Lhchfield  much 
fam'd  for  ale  ;  1  think"  I'll  taste  that. 

Bon.  Sir,  I  have  now  in  my  cellar  ten  tun  of  the 
best  ale  in  Staffordshire;  'tis  smooth  as  oil,  sweet  ;is 
milk,  clear  as  amber,  and  strong  as  brandy,  and  will 
be  just  fourteen  years  old  the  fifth  day  of  March  next, 
old  si vie. 

Alrii.  You're  very  exact,  I  find,  in  the  ageof  your  ale. 
SMI.  As  punctual,  sir,  as  I  am  in  the   age  of  my 

children:   I'll' shew  you  such  ale. Here,   tapster,. 

broach   number  17{)Y),  as  the  saying  is. Sir,  you 

shall" taste  iny annodommi. 1  have  lived  inLitch- 

field,.  man  and  bov,  above  eight  and  fifty  years,  and, 
I  believe,  have  not  consumed  eight  and  fifty  ounces 
of  meat. 

.  At  a  me?J,  \ou  mean,  if  one  may  guess. your 
sense  bv  vour  1> 

BfJii.   Not  in  my  life,  sir  :    I  have  fed  pir.cly  upon 
!  have  eat  my  ale,  diank  my  ale,  and  I  alwuvs 
sleep  upon  a!e. 

Enter  TAPSTER  with  a  tankard. 
Now  sir,   you  shall  see  [filling  if  oitt.~\     Your  wor- 
ship's health:     Ha!    delicious  delicious — —fancy  it 
Burgundy,  Only  fancy  it,  and  'tis  worth  ten  shillings 
a  quart. 

Aim.  [drinks.']  *Tis  confounded  strong. 

Bon.  Strong!.  It.  must  he  so, -or  how  would  we  be 
strong  that  drink  it? 

Aim.  And  have  you  lived  so  long  upon  this  ale, 
landlord  ? 

Bon.  Eight  and  fifty  years,  upon  tny  credit,  sir ; 
but  it  killed  my  wife,  poor  woman!  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  How  came  that  to  pass  ? 

Bon.  I  don't  know   how,  sir;  she  would  not  let 
the  ale  take  its  natural  course,  sir ;  she  u-as  for  tr 
fying'h  every  now  and  then  with- a  dram,  as  the 
ing  is  ;  and  an  honest  gentleman  that  came  this  way 
from  Ireland;  made  her  a  present  of  a  dozen  bottles 
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<5f  usquebaugh— *—~ but  the  poor  woman  was  never, 
well  after ;  but,  h'owever,  I  was  obliged  to  the  gen- 
tleman, yon  know. 

Aim.  Why,  was  it  the  usquebaugh  that  killed  her? 
Bon.  My  lady  Bountiful  said  so-'    •    she,  good  lady, 
did  what  could  he  done  ;  -she  cur'd  her  of  thre< 
panics,  but  the  fourth  tarried  her  off;  but  she's  happy, 
and  I  am  contented,  as  the  saying,  is. 

Aim.  Who's  that  lady  Bountiful  yon  mentioned? 
Bon.  Odds  inv  life,  sir,  we'll  drink  her  health. 
[Drinks.~]  My  lady  Bountiful  is  one'  of  the  best  of 
women  :  her  last  husband,  Sir  Charles  Bountiful,  left 
her  worth  a  thousand  pounds  a  year;  and  I  believe, 
she  lays  out  one  half  on't  in  charitable  uses  for  the 
i  of  her  neighbours:  she  cures  rheumatisms, 'nip-' 
tures,  and  broken  shins  in  men  ;  "  green  sickness, 
"  obstructions,  and  fits  of  the  mother  in  women  ;" 
the  king'o  tvil,  chin-cough,  and  chilblains  in 
dren  :  in  short,  she  has  cured  more  people  in  'and 
aorn.it  Litehtield  within  ten  years,  than  the  doctors 
him'1  killed  in  twenty,  and  that's  a  bold  word. 

Jim.  Has  the  hdy  been  any  other  way  useful  in 
her  generation  ? 

n.'  Yes,  sir,  she  has  a  daughter,  by  Sir  Charles, 
the  finest  woman' in  all  our  country,  and  the  greatest 
fortune:  she  has  a  son  too,  by  her  first  husband, 
'squire  Sullen,  who  married  a  fine  lady  from  London 
t'other  day  ;  if  you  please,  sir,  we'll  drink  his  h 

What  so'rt  of  a  m;ux  is  he-? 

'  ]i/>n.  Why,  sir,  the  man's  well  enough  ;  say*  little, 
,  aud  docs — nothing  a^  all,  faith  ;  but  he'* 
reat  estate,  and  values  nobody. 

...m,  I  suppose?' 

j  .,  .sir,  he's  a  man  of  pleasure  :  he  plays  at 
whist,  and  smokes  his  pipe  erght-arid-forty  hours  to- 
gether sometimes. 

.  IK.'  sportsman,  truly !  and  married  yon  say  ? 

tova  curious  woman,  sir. — But  he's 

a — He  wains  i't  here,  sir'.       ['f''1'  ,  forehead. 
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Ran.  That's  none  of  my  business,  he's  my  land- 
lord, and  so  a  man,  you  Know,  would  not But 

I  cod,  he's  no  better  than sir,  my  humble  service 

to  you.  [Drinks.!  Tlio'  I  value  not  a  farthing  what 
he  can  do  to  me  ;"l  pay  him  his  rent  at  quarter-day ; 
I  have  good  a  running  trade  ;  1  have  but  one  daughter, 
and  1  can  give  her — But  no  matter  for  that. 

Aim.  You're  very  happy,  Mr.  Boniface;  pray,  what 
other  company  have  vou  in  town  ? 

Son.  A  power  of  fine  ladies;  and  ihcn  we  have 
the  French  officers. 

Aim.  O  that's  right,  vou  have  a  good  many  of  those? 
gentlemen  :  prav,  how  do  you  like  their  company  ? 

Bon.  So  \\elf,  as  the  saying  is,  that  I  could  wj:h 
we  had  as  many  more  of  'em  :•  they're  full  of  money, 
and  pay  double  for  every  thing  they  have  ;  they  know, 
sir,  that  we  paid  good  round  taxes  for  the  taking  of 
them,  and  so  thty  are  willing  to  reimburse  us  a  little  : 
one  of  'em  lodges  in  my  house. 

Enter  ARCHER. 

Arch.  Landlord,  there  are  some  French  gentlemen 
below  that  ask  for  you. 

Bon.  I'll  wait  on  'cm Does  your  master  stay 

long  in  town,  as  the  sa\mg  is  ?  [To  Archer. 

Arch.  I  can'i  tell,  as  tin- saying  is. 

Son.  Come  from  London? 

Arch.   No. 

Hon.  Going  to  London,  mr.y  hap. 

Arch.  No. 

Bon.  An  odd  fellow  this?  [Bar-lell  rings.']  I  beg. 
your  worship's  pardon,  I'll  wait  on  you  in  half  a 
minute.  [Exit. 

Aim.  The  course  is  clear,  I  see Now,  mv  dear 

Archer,  welcome  to  Litchfiekl. 

Arch.  I  thank  thee,  my  dear  brother  in  iniquity. 

Aim.  Iniquity  !  prythee  leave  canting;  you  need 
nol  change  your  stile  with  your  dress. 

Arch.  Don't  mistake  me  I  Aimuell,  for  'tis  still  mv 
maxim,  that  there's  no  scandal  like  rags,  nor  any 
crime  so  shameful  as  poverty.  Men  must  not  be  poor ; 
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idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  the  world's  wide 
•enough,  let  'em  bustle  :  fortune  has  taken  the  \veak 
under  her  protection,  but  men  of  sense  are  left  to 
.their  industry. 

Aim.  Upon  which  topic  we  proceed,  and,  I  think, 
luckily  hitherto.  Would  not  any  man  swear  now 
that  I  am  a  man  of  quality,  and  you  my  servant,  wheu, 
if  our  intrinsic  valrie  were  known 

Arch.  Come,  come,  we  are  the  men  of  intrinsic 
value,  who  can  strike  our  fortunes  out  of  ourselves, 
whose  worth  is  independent  of  accidents  in  life,  or 
revolutions  in  government:  we  have  heads  to  get 
money,  and  hearts  to  spend  it. 

Aim.  As  to  our  hearts,  I  grant  ye  they  are  as  wil- 
ling tits  as  any  within  twenty  degress;  but  I  can  have 
no  great  opinion  of  our  .he:»fls  from  the  service  they 
h-ne  done  ua  hitherto,  unless  it  be  that  they  brought 
us  from  London  hither  to  Litchficld,  made  me  a  lord, 
and  you  my  servant. 

Arck.  Thai's  more  than  you  could  expect  already. 
—  But  what  money  have  we  left? 

Aim.  But  two  hundred  pounds. 

Arch.  And  our  horses,  clothes,  ring;:?,  &c.  Why 
we  have  very  e;ood  fortunes  now  for  moderate  people": 
and  let  me  tell  vim,  that  this  two  hnndrcd  pounds, 
with  the  experience  that  we  are  now  ma-fteis  of,  is 
a 'better  estate  than  the  ten  thousand  we  have  spent — 
our  friends,  indeed,  began  to  suspect  that  our  pockets 
were  lew  ;  but  we  came  orr  with  Hying  colours, 
skewed  no  signs  of  want  either  in  word  or  deed. 

Aim.  Ay,  and  our  going  to  Brussels  was  a  good 
pretence  enough  for  our  sudden  disappearing  ?  and, 
1  warrant  you,  our  friends  imagine  that  we  itre  gone 
a  volunteering. 

Arck.  \Vhy  'faith  if  this  project  fails,  it  must  e'en 
come  to  that.  I  am  for  venturing  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds, if  you  will,  upon  this  knight  errantry  ;  but  in 
ca^e  it  should  fail,  we'll  reserve  the  other  to  carry 
us  to  some  counterscarp,  where  wemay  die  as  we  liv'd, 
in  a  blaze. 
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Aim.  With  all  my  heart;  and  we  have  lived  justly, 
Archer ;  we  can't  say  that  we  have  spent  our  fortunes, 
but  that  we  have  enjoyed  'em. 

Arch.  Right ;  so  much  pleasure  for  so  much  mo- 
ney ;  we  have  had  our  penny-worths ;  and  had  I 
millions  I  would  go  to  the  same  market  again.  O 
London,  London !  Well,  we  htive  had  our  share,  and 
let  us  be  thankful :  past  pleasures,  for  ought  I  know 
are  best,  such  as  we  are  sure  of:  those  to  come  may  dis- 
appoint us.  But  you  command  for  the  day,  and  so  I  sub- 
mit.— At  Nottingham,  you  know,  1  am  to  be  master. 

Aim.  And  at  Lincoln  I  again. 

Arch.  Then,  at  Norwich  I  mount,  which,  I  think, 
shall  be  our  last  stage?  for  if  we  fail  there,  we'll  em- 
bark for  Holland,  bid  adieu  to  Venus,  and  welcome 
Mars. 

Aim.  A  match!  [Enter  Boniface.]  Mum. 

Hon.  What  will  your  worship  please  to  have  for 
Supper  ? 

Aim.  What  have  you  got  ? 

Eon.  Sir,  we  have  a  delicate  piece  of  beef  in  the 
pot,  and  a  pig  at  the  fire. 

Aim.  Good  supper  meat,  I  must  confess 1  can't 

eat  beef,  landlord. 

Arch.  And  I  hate  pig, 

Aim.  Hold  your  prating,  sirrah !  Do  you  know  who 
You  are?  \Aside. 

Bon.  Please  to  bespeak  something  else;  I  have 
every  thins  in  the  house. 

Aim.  Have  you  any  veal  ? 

Bon.  Veal !  sir,  we  had  a  delicate  loin  of  veal  on 
Wednesday  last. 

Aim.  Have  you  got  any  fish,  or  wild-fowl  ? 

Ban.  As  for  fish,  truly,  sir,  we  are  an  inland  town, 
and  indifferently  provided  with  fish,  that's  the  truth 

on't ;  but  then  for  wild-fowl we  have  a  delicate 

couple  of  rabbits. 

Aim.  Get  me  the  rabbits  fricaseed. 

Bon.  Fricaseed!  Lard,  sir,  they'll  eat  much  better 
smother  d  with  onions. 
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Arch.  Pshaw!  Rot  your  onions. 

Aim.  Again,  sirrah"! — Well,  landlord,  what  you 
please;  but  hold,  I  have  a  small  charge  of  money, 
and  your  house  is  so  full  of  strangers,  that  I  believe 
it  mav  be  safer  in  your  custody  than  mine ;  for  when 
this  fellow  of  mine  gets  drunk,  he  minds  nothing — 
Here,  sirrah,  reach  me  the  strong  box. 

Arch.  Yes,  sir this  will  give  us  reputation. 

'[Aside.     Brings  (he  box. 

Aim.  Here,  landlord,  the  locks  are  sealed  down, 
both  for  your  security  and  mine  ;  it  holds  somewhat 
above  two  hundred  pounds :  if  you  doubt  it,  I'll 
rount  them  to  you  after  supper;  but  be  sure  you  lay 
it  where  1  may  have  it  at  a  minute's  warning;  for 
my  affairs  are  a  little  dubious  at  present ;  perhaps  1 
may  be  gone  in  half  an  hour;  perhaps  I  may  be  your 
guest  till  the  best  part  of  that  be  spent ;  and  pray 
order  your  ostler  to  keep  my  horses  ready  saddled.: 
but  one  thing  above  the  rest,  I  must  beg  that  you  will 
let  this  I'.'llow  have  none  of  your  anno  domini,  as  you 

call  it; for '-hci's  the  -most  insufferable  sot — Here, 

sirrah,  light  me  to  my  chamber. 

Arcli.  Yes,  sir.  \E.iit,  lighted  Inj  Archer, 

Bon.  Cherry,  daughter  Cherry! 
F.ntrr  CHERRY. 

Cher.  D'ye  call,  father. 

Bon.  Ay,  child,  you  must  lay  by  this  box  for  the 
gentleman,  'tis  full  of  money. 

C/tcr.  Monev!  is  all  that  money!  why  Jure,  father, 
the  gentleman  comes  to  be  chosen  parliament-man. 
"Who  is  he  ? 

Bon.  I  don't  know,  what  to  make  of  him  ;  he  talks 
of -keeping  his  hwrses  ready  saddled,  and  of  going  per- 
haps at  :i  minute's  warning,  or  of  staying  perhaps  till 
•f.st  part  of  this  be  sp 
'.   Ay!  ten  to  one,  father,  he's  a  highwayman. 

Bon.  A  highwayman!  Upon  my  life,  girl,  you 
have  hit  it,  and  this  box  is  some  new  purchased 
booty. — Now,  could  we  find  him  out,  the  money 
were  ours. 

B  3 
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Cher.  He  dont  belong  to  our  gang. 

.lion.  What  horses  have  they  ? 

Cher.  The  master  rides  upon  a  black. 

Bon.  A  black !  ten  to  one,  the  man  upon  the  black 
mare;  and  since  he  don't  belong  to  our  fraternity,  we 
may  betray  him  with  a  safe  conscience.  I  don't  think 
it  lawful  to  harbour  any  rogues  but  my  own. 
Look'e,  child,  as  the  saying  is,  we  must  go  cun- 
ningly to  \\~9rk ;  proofs  we  must  have ;  the  gentle- 
man's servant  loves  drink,  I'll  ply  him  that  way;  and 
ten  to  one  he  loves  a  wench,  you  must  work  him 
t'other  way. 

C/ier.  lather,  would  you  have  me  give  my  secret 
for  his? 

Ron.  Consider,  child,  there's  two  hundred  pounds 

to  boot.   [Ringing  without.^  Coming,   coming 

Child,  mind  your  business.  [Exit  Bon. 

Cher.  What  a  rogue  is  my  father !  My  father !  I 
deny  it'  <  My  mother  was  a  good,  generous,  free- 
hearted woman  and  I  can't  tell  how  far  her  good 
nature  might  have  extended  for  the  good  of  her  chil- 
dren. This  landlord  of  mine,  for  I  think  I  can  call 
him  no  more,  would  betray  his  guest,  and  debauch  his 

daughter  into  the  bargain— by  a  footman  too  ! 

Enter  ARCHER. 

Arch.  What  footman,  pray,  mistress,  is  so  happy 
as  to  be  the  subject  of  your  contemplation  ? 

Cher.  Whoever  he  is,  friend,  he'll  be  but  little  the 
better  for't. 

Arch.  I  hope  so,  for  I'm  sure  you  did  not  think  of 
me. 

Cher.  Suppose  I  had! 

Arch.  Why  then  you're  but  even  with  me ;  for  the 
minute  I  came  in,  I  was  considering  in  what  manner 
I  should  make  love  to  you. 

Cher.  Love  to  me,  friend  1 

Arch.  Yes,  child. 

Cher.  Child!  Manners;  if  you  keep  a  little  more 
distance,  friend,  it  would  become  you  much  better. 

Arch.  Distance!  good- night,  saucebox.        [(?- 
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Cher.  A  pretty  fellow !  1  like  his  pride — Sir;  pray, 
sir;  you  see,  sir,  [Archer  returns]  I  have  the  credit 
to  be  trusted  with  your  master's  fortune  here,  which 
sets  me  a  degree  above  his  footman.  I  hope,  sir,  you 
an't  affronted. 

Arch.  Let  me  look  you  full  in  the  face,  and  HI  tell 

you  whether  you  can  affront  me  or  no 'Sdeath, 

child,  you  have  a  pair  of  delicate  eyes,  and  you  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  'em. 

Cher.  Why,  sir,  don't  I  see  every  body? 

Arch.  Av,  but  if  some  women  had  them,  they  would 

kill  every  body. Pr'ythee  instruct  me ;   I  would 

lain  make  love  to  you,  but  1  don't  know  what  to 
say. 

Cher.  Why  did  you  never  make  love  to  any  body 
before  ? 

Arch.  Never  to  a  person  of  your  figure,  I  can  assure 
you,  madam ;  my  addresses  have  always  been  con- 
fined to  persons  within  my  own  sphere;  I  never 
aspir'd  so  high  before.  [Archer  sings. 

]  nt  you  look  so  bright, 
And  are  dressed  so  tight, 
That  a  man  icoukl  swear  you're  right, 
As  arm  was  e'er  laid  over. 
Such  an  air 
I  ou'Jreely  icear 
To  ensnare 

As  makes  each  guest  a  lover : 
Since  then,  my  dear,  I'm  your  guest, 
Pfnlhec  girt:  me  of  the  icsi 
OJ'ii'hat  is  ready  drest. 
Since  then,  my  dear,  &c. 

Cher.  "What  can  I  think  of  this  man?"  [Aside.~] 
Will  you  give  me  that  song,  sir? 

Arch.  Ay,  my  dear,  take  it  while  it  is  warm.  \_Kisses 
hcr.~\  Death  and  fire!  her  lips  are  honey-combs. 

Cher.  And  I  wish  there  had  been  a  sv.tu'm  of  bees 
there  too,  to  have  stung  you  for  your  impudence. 

It.  There's  a  swarm  of  cupids  my  little  Venus, 
that  has  done  the  business  much  bettor. 
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Cher.  This   fellow  is  misbegotten  as  well  as   1. 
T  Aside.]  What's  Vour  name,  sir  ? 

Arch.  Name!  'i  gad,  I   have  forgot  it.  [Asicl*.] 
Oh,  Martin. 

Cher.  Where  was  you  born  ? 

Arch.  In  St.  Martin's  parish. 

Cher.  What  was  your  father  ? 

Arch.  Of of— — St.  Martin's  parish. 

Cher.  Then,  friend,  good  night. 

Arch.  I  hope  not. 

Cher,  You  may  depend  tipon't. 

Arch.  Upon  what  ? 

Cher.  That  you're  very  impudent. 

Arch.  That  you  are  very  handsome, 

Clu-r.  That  you're  a  footman. 

Arch.  That  you're  an  angel. 

Cher.  I  shall  be  rude, 

srch.  So  shall  I. 

Cher.  Let  go  my  hand, 

Arch.  Give  me  a  kiss  \Kisses  Mft 

[Boniface  calls  without,  Cherry,  Cherry.] 

Cher.  I'm My  father  calls  !  you  plaguy  devil, 

how  durst  you  stop  my  breath  so  ? — Offer  to  follow 
me  one  step,  if  you  dare.  [Exit* 

Arch.  A  fair"  challenge,  I;-  this  light ;  this  is  a 
pretty  fair  opening  of  an  adventure  ?  but  we  are 
knight-errants,  and  so  fortune  be  our  guide.  [Exit. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  L 

A   Gallery  in  Lady  BOUNTIFUL'S    House.     Mrs. 
SULLEN  and  DORINDA  meeting. 

Dorinda.  MORROW,  my  dear  sister;  are  you  for 
church  this  morning? 

Mrs.  Sui.  Any  where  to  pray ;  for  heaven  alone 
can  help  me:  but  I  think,  Doriti'h,  there's  no  form 
of  prayer  in  the  liturgy  against  bad  husbands. 

Dor.  But  there's  a  form  of  law  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons ;  and  I  swear,  sibter  Sullen,  rather  than  see  you 
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thus  continually  discontented,  I  would  advise  you  to 
apply  to  that :  for,  besides  the  part  that  ]  bear  in  your 
vexatious  broils,  as  being  sister  to  the  husband,  and 
friend  to  the  wife,  your  examples  give  me  such  an  im- 
pression of  matrimony,  that  I  shall  be  apt  to  condemn 
my  person  to  a  long  vacation  all  its  life.  But  suppos- 
ing, madam,  that  you  brought  it  to  a  case  of  separa- 
tion, what  can  you  urge  against  your  husband  ?  My 
brother  is,  first,  the  most  constant  man  alire. 

Mrs  Sul.  The  most  constant  husband,  I  grant  ye. 

Dor.  He  never  sleeps  from  you. 

Mrs.  Sul.  No,  he  always  sleeps  with  me. 

Dor.  He  allows  you  a  maintenance  suitable  to  your 
quality. 

Mrs.  Sul.  A  maintenance  !  Do  you  take  me,  ma- 
dam, for  an  hospital  child,  that  I  must  sit  down  and 
bless  my  benefactors  for  meat,  drink,  and  clothes  ? 
As  I  take  it,  madam,  I  brought  your  brother  ten 
thousand  pounds,  out  of  which  I  might  expect  some 
pretty  things  called  pleasures. 

Dor.  You  share  in  all  the  pleasures  the  country  af- 
fords. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Country  pleasures !  Racks  and  torments ! 
Dost  think,  child,  that  my  limbs  were  made  for  leap- 
ing of  ditches,  and  clambering  over  stiles.  Or,  that 
my  parents,  wisely  foreseeing  my  future  happiness  in 
country-pleasures,  had  early  instructed  me  in  rural  ac- 
complishments, of  drinking  fat  ale,  playing  at  whist, 
and  smoking  tobacco  with  my  husband  ;  or  of  spread- 
ing of  plaisters,  brewing  of  diet-drinks,  and  stilling 
rosemary  water,  with  the  good  old  gentlewoman,  my 
mother-in-law. 

Dor.  I'm  sorry,  madam,  that  it  is  not  more  in  our 
power  to  divert  you;  I  could  wish,  indeed,  that  our 
entertainments  were  a  little  more  polite,  or  your  taste 
a  little  less  refined  ;  but  pray>  madam,  how  came  the 
poets  and  philosophers,  that  laboured  so  much  in  hunt- 
ing after  pleasure,  to  place  it  at  last  in  a  country-life. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Because  they  wanted  monev,  child,  to  find 
out  the  pleasures  of  the  town.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
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poet  or  philosopher  worth  ten  thousand  pounds?  If 
you  can  shew  me  such  a  man,  I'll  lay  you  fifty 
pound--,  you'll  find  him  somewhere  within  the  weekly 
bills.  Not  that  I  disapprove  rural  pleasures,  as  the 
poo's  have  painted  ihem  in  their  landscapes;  every 
Piiil'is  ha?  her  Corydjn  ;  every  murmuring  stream, 
and  even  '  /d  pfives  fresh  alarm  to  love.  Be- 

sides, you'll  ("ii-'J  rii;u  their  couples  were  never  married. 
J'ut  vonkr  1  -  e  mv  Corydon,  and  a  sweet  swain  it 
is,  Heaven  kr.;.ws!  Come,  Dorinda,  don't  he  angry, 
he's  my  husband,,  and  your  brother,  and,  between 
both,  is  he  not  a  s;id  brute? 

Dor.  1  h:ue  n-  .hing  to  say  to  your  part  of  him, 
you're  the  ! 

Mrs.  Sal.  O  s.  u-r,  sister!  if  ever  you  marry,  be- 
ware of  a  sullen,    ilr.n  sot,  one  that's  always  run 
but  never  thinks.    There'*  some  diversion  in  a  -a'king 
blockhead;  and  sine"  a  winn;  n  imst  wear  chains.   I 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  h  •  -nna;  "e:n  rattle  a 'Mu'e. 
]Now  you  shall  sec:  but  take  this  !i\-  the  \\-av ;  be  r 
home  this  morning  at  his  xiNir.l  i, 
me  out  of  a  sweet  dream  of  something  t-Ue.  1  v  tiv.nb- 
linp;  over  the  tea-table,  whicn   be  broke  ail  'o  pieces. 
After  his  man  and  he  had  rolled  nbon*  the  room,  like 
sick  passengers  in  astorm,  becomes  fionnce  intoi-r-.l, 
dead  as  a  salmon  into  a  fishmonger's  basket  ;   in*  feet 
cold  as  ice,  his  breath  hotas  a  fin  hi>  a.vi-is 

and  his  face  greasy  as  his  flannel   night-cap-: ^!l! 

matrimony!  matrimony! He  tosses  i.iptiu-  -l-".!ics 

with  a  barbarous  swing  over  his  sl-.o-.ildcr  ,  disorders 
the  whole  ceconotny  of  my  bed,  leaves  me  half-naked 
and  my  whole  night's  comfort  is  the  tuneable  $erd 

nade  of  that  wakeful  nightingale  his  nose.- O  "  the 

pleasure  of  counting  a  melancholy  clock  bv  a  snorine 

husband  ! But  now,    sister,    you    .hall  see   how 

handsomely,  being  a  well-bred  man,  he  will  beg  mv 
pardon. 

Enter  SULLEV. 

Sut.  My  bead  aches  consumedly. 
Mrs.  Sul.  Will  you  be  pleased,  "my  dear,  to  drink 
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tea  with  us    this   morning :    it  may  do  your  head 
good. 

Sul.  No. 

l)»r.  Coffee,  brother? 

,V///.   Pshaw! 

Mrs.  Sul.  Will  you  please  dress,  and  go  to  church 
with  me?  the  air  may  help  you. 

Sul.  Scrub! 

Enter  SCRUB. 

Scrul.  Sir! 

Sul.  What  day  o'  th'  week  is  this? 

Scrub.  Sunday,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Sul.  Sunday !  bring  me  a  drain  ;  and,  d'ye  hear,  set 
out  the  venison-pasty  and  a  tankard  of  strong  beer  upon 
the  hall-table;  I'll  go  to  breakfast.  [Going. 

Dor.  Slay,  stay,  brother,  you  shan't  get  oft'  so  ? 
you  were  very  naughty  last  iiia;ht,  and  must  make  your 
wife  reparation.  Come,  come,  brother,  won't  you  ask 
pardon  ? 

Sul.   For  what? 

J)rjr.   For  being  drunk  last  night. 

Sul.   1  ran  afi'ord  it,   can't  I? 

jl/r.v.  Si/I.   But  I  can't,  sir. 

Sitl.  Then  vou  may  let  it  alone. 

j\Irs.  Sid.  Hut  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  this  is  not 
to  be  borne. 

S/>1.   I'm  <*!ad  on't. 

Mrs.  friit.  What  is  the  reason,  sir,  that  you  use  me 
thus  inhumanly: 

Sul.  Scrub! 

Scrub.  Sir. 

Sitl.  Get  things  ready  to  shave  my  head.         [Exit. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Have  a  care  of  coming  near  his  temples, 
Scrub,  for  fear  you  meet  something  there  that  may 
turn  the  edge  of  your  razor.  [i'.uV.  Scrub.]  Inveterate 
stupidity-!  Did  you  ever  know  so  hard,  so  obstinate 
a  spleen"  as  his  ?  O  sister,  sister!  I  shall  never  ha\e 

'it,  and  therefore  yuu'miisTpinip  fervour 
i       j 

Arch.  In   die  usual   forms,  good  sir,  after  I  have 
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•  Dvr.  And  has  not  a  husband  the  same  opportunities 
there  for  a  humbling  a  wife  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  No,  no,  child;    'tis  a  standing  maxim 
in  conjugal  discipline,  that  when  a  man  would  en- 
slave  his   wife,    he   hurries   her  into  the    country; 
ahcl  when  a  lady  would  be  arbitrary  with  her  husband, 
biii-  wheedles  her  booby  up  to  town.    A  man  dare  not 
play  the  tyrant  in  London,  because  there  are  •so  many 
•  p!es  to  encourage  the. subject  to  rebel.     O,  L)o- 
i,  Dorimlai   a  fine  woman  may  do  any  thing  in 
London.     O'  my  conscience,  she  may  raise  an  army 
v  thousand  men. 

])ur.  I  fancy,  sister,  you  have  a  mind  to  be  trying 
your  power  that  way  here  in  Li tch field  ;  you  have 
drawn  the  French  count  to  your  colours  already. 

Mra.  Sul.  Tin-  French  are  a  people  that  can't  live 
wiinout  their  gallantries. 

Dor.  And  some  English  that  I  know,  sister,  are 
not  averse,  lo  such  amusements. 

31rs.  Sul.  Well,  sister,  since  the  truth  must  out,  it 
may  do  as  well  now  as  hereafter;  I  think  one  way  to 
rouse  my  lethargic,  sottish  husband,  is  to  give  him  a 
rival;  security  begets  negligence  in  all  people,  and 
men  must  be  alarmed  to  make  'em  alert  in  their  duty. 
Women  are,  like  pictures,  of  no  value  in  the  hands 
of  a  fool,  till  he  hears  men  of  sense  bid  high  for  the 
purchase. 

Dor.  This  might  do,  sister,  if  my  brothers  under- 
standing were  to  be  convinced  .in to  a  passion  for  you; 
but,  1  believe,  there's  a  natural  aversion  on  his  side- 
and  1  fancy,  sister,  that  you  don't  come  much  behind 
him,  if  you  dealt  fairly. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  own  it;  we  are  united  cr.ntradictions, 
fire  and  water.  But  I  could  be  contented,  with  a 
great  many  other  wive-;,  to  humour  the  censorious 
vulgar,  and  give  the  world  an  nppe  irance  of  Ikrrio- 
V-':  o«!(l  >  '—  ]': 


o  ;   TIT    i          •£«/«•  SULLEN-. 

Y£         y       a.d  actles  consumedly. 

4rrj.5«2.  Will  you  be  pleased,  my  dear,  to  drink 
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counterfeit   kindness,    he    should    awake  ia.a   real 
fury  ? 

Mrs.  'Snl.  Let  him. If  I  can't  entice  him  to  the 

one,  1  would  provoke  him  to  the  other. 

Den-.  But  how-  must  I  behave  myself  bctuecn 
filr's'.  Sul.  You  must  assist  me. 
Dor.  What,  against  my  own  brother? 
Mrs.  Sul.  He's  bat  half  a  brother,  and  I'm 
entire  friend.     If  1  go  a  step  beyond  the  boi  ;.<ts   of 
•honour,  leave  me;   till  then,  1  espect  you  Muuiid  p;» 
along  with  me  in  every  thing.     The  count  is  to  dine 
here  to-dav. 

Dor.  'Tis  a  strange  thing,  sister,  that  I  can't  like 
that  man. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Yon  like  nothing;  your  time  is  not  come. 
Love  and  death  have  their  fatalities,  and  strike  home 
one  time  or  other. — You'll  pay  for  all  one  day,  I  war- 
rant yc. — But  come,  my  lady's  tea  is  ready,  and  'tis 
almost  church-thin'.  [Extunt. 

SCENE- 1 1. 
The  Inn.  Enter  AIMWKLL  d/cascd,  and  Ar<.  HER. 

.   And  was  she  the  daughter  of  the  hou>e  : 
Arch.  The  landlord  is  so  blind  as  to  think  so;  hut 
I  dare  swear  she  has  better  blood  in  her  veins. 
Aim.  Why  dost  think  so  ? 

•it^e   has  a  pert  jc-ne-sqay 

.  ?hp  reads  plays,  keeps  .1  monkey,  and  is  troubled 
with. 

h  discoveries  1  guess  that  you  know 
:'  her. 

',.>tyet,  f.tith.    The  luly  irives  herself  airs, 
th  ;  nothing  nir'-  man. 

n;e  lake  her  in  1 

iy  one  word  more'  o'  that,  and  I'll  declare 

••oil    your    sport   there,    and    every    where 

,    Ajmvvell,   every  man  in  his   own 

.  Riy;ht,  and  therefore  you  mnst  pimp  for  your 
Anh.  In   die  usual   forms,  good  sir,  after  I  have 
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served  mvself — But  to  our  business.  You  are  so  well 
dress'd,  Tom,  and  make  so  handsome  a  figure,  thru  I 
fancy  you  may  do  execution  in  a  country  church;  the 
exterior  part  strikes  first,  and  you're  in  the  right  to 
make  that  impression  favourable. 

Aim.  There's  something  in  that  which  may  turn  to 
advantage.  The  appearance  of  a  stranger  in  a  country 
church  draws  as  many  gazers  as  a  blazing  star :  no 
sooner  he  comes  into  the  cathedral,  but  a  train  of 
whispers  runs  buzzing  round  the  congregation  in  a 

moment. Who  is  he?    Whence  comes  he  ?    Do 

vou  know  him? Then  I,  sir,  tips  me  the  verger 

half  a  crown ;  he  prickets  the  simony,  and  inducts  me 
into  the  best  pew  in  the  church;  I  pull  out  my  snuff- 
box,  turn  myself  round,  bow  to  the  bishop,  or  the 
dean,  if  he  be  the  commanding  officer,  single  out  a 
beauty,  rivet  both  my  eyes  to  hers,  set  my  nose  a 
bleeding  by  the  strength  of  imagination,  and  show  the 
whole  church  my  concern,  by  my  endeavouring  to 
hide  it ;  after  the  sermon,  the  whole  town  give  nit-  to 
her  for  a  lover,  and,  by  persuading  the  ladv  that  1  am 
dyins  for  her,  the  tables  are  turned,  and  she  in  good 
earnest  falls  in  love  with  me. 

Arch.  There's  nothing  in  this,  Tom,  without  a 
precedent;  but  instead  of  rivetting  your  eyes  to  a 
beauty,  try  to  fix  them  upon  a  fortune;  that's  our 
business  at  present. 

Aim.  Pshaw  !  no  woman  can  be  a  beauty  without 
a  fortune.  Let  me  alone  for  a  marksman. 

Arch.  Torn ! 

Aim.  Ave! 

Arch.  When  were  you  at  church  before,  pray? 

Aim.  Um — I  was  thereat  the  coronation. 

Arch.  And  how  can  you  expect  a  blessing  by  going 
to  church  now? 

Aim.  Blessing!  nay,  Frank,  I  ask  but  for  a  wife. 

^Arch.  Truly,  the  man  is  not  very  unreasonable  in 
his  demands.  [Exit  at  the  opposite  door. 
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Enter  BONIFACE  and  CHERRY. 

Ton.  Well,  daughter,  as  the  saying  is,  have  you 
brought  Martin  to  con 

Cher.  Pray,  father,  don't  put  me  upon  petting  any 
thing  out  of  a  man  ;  I'm  but  young,  you  know,  fa- 
ther, and  don't  understand  wheedling. 
.  }'on.  Young!  why,  you  jade,  as  the  saying  is,  can 
any  woman  wheedle  that  is  not  young.  Your  mother 
was  useless  at  five  and  twenty.  Would  you  make 
your  mother  a  whore,  and  me  a  cuckold,  as  the  saying 
is?  I  tell  you,  his  silence  confesses  it,  and  his  master 
spends  his  money  so  freely,  and  is  so  much  a  gentle- 
cvcry  manner  of  way,  that  he  must  be  a  high- 
wayman. 

Enter  GIBBET  in  a  Cloak. 

Oil.  Landlord,  landlord,  is  the  coast  clear? 

J'-on.  O,  Mr.  Gibbet,  what's  the  news  ? 

Gil.  No  matter,  ask  no  questions,  all's  fair  and 
honourable;  here,  my  dear  Cherry  [Gives  her  a  lag."] 
two  hundred  sterling  pounds,  as  good  as  ever  hanged 
or  saved  a  rogue;  lay  'em  by  with  the  rest ;  and  here 
— three  wedding — or  mourning  rings,  tis  much  the 

same,  you  know. Here,  two  silver-hiked  swords; 

I  took  these  from  fellows  that  never  shew  any  part  of 
-their  swords  but  the  hilts.  Here  is  a  diamond  neck- 
Lee,  which  tiic  lady  hid  in  the  privatest  place  in  the 
coach,  but  1  found  it  out.  This  gold  watch  I  took 
from  a  pawnbroker's  wife,  it  was  left  in  her  hands  by 
a  person  of  quality,  there's  the  arms  upon  the  case. 

('her.  But  who  had  you  the  money  from? 

Oil,  Ah!  poor  woman,  I  pitied  her; from  a 

poor  lady  just  eloped  from  her  husband  ;  she  had  made 
up  her  cargo,  and  was  bound  for  Ireland,  as  hard  as 
she  could  drive  ;  she  told  me  of  her  husband's  barba- 
rous usage,  and  so,  faith,  1  left  her  half  a  crown.  But 
I  had  almost  forgot,  my  dear  Cherry,  I  have  a  present 
for  you. 

Cher.  What  is't? 

jGib.  A  pot  of  ceruse,  my  child,  that  I  took  out  of 
a  lady's  under  petticoat  pocket, 
c  2 
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Cher.  What,  Mr.  Gibbet,  do  you  think  that  I 
paint? 

Gib.  Why,  you  jade,  your  betters  do;  I'm  sure 
the  lady  that  I  took  it  from  had  a  coronet  upon  her 

handkerchief Here,  take  my  cloak,  and  go  secure 

the  premises. 

(,7/ov  I  will  secure 'em.  \JExit. 

Bon.  But,  hark  ye,  where's  Hounslow  and  Bag- 
shot? 

Gib'.  They'll  be  here  to-night. 

Bon.  D'ye  know  of  any  other  gentleman  o'  the  pad 
on  this  road  ? 

Gil.  No. 

Bon.  I  fancy  that  I  have  two  that  lodge  in  the  house 
just  now. 

Gili.  The  devil !  how  d'ye  smoke  'em  ? 

B'in.  Why,  the  one  is  gone  to  church. 

Gil.  To  church!  That's  suspicious,  I  must  confess. 

Bon.  x\nd  the  other  is  now  in  his  master's  chamber; 
he  pretends  to  be  a  servant  to  the  otherj  we'll  call 
him  out,  and  pump  him  a  little. 

Gil.  With  all  my  heart. 

Bon.  Mr.  Martin!  Mr.  Martin! 

Enter  ARCHER  combing  a  periwig,  and  singing. 

Gib.  The  roads  are  consumed  deep,  I'm  as  dirty  as 

Old  Brentford  at  Christmas. A  good  pretty  fellow, 

that;  whose  servant  are  you,  friend? 

Arch.  My  master's. 

Gib.  Really? 

Arch.  Really. 

Gib.  That's  much. — That  fellow  has  been  at  the 
bar,  by  his  evasions: — But  pray,  sir,  what  is  your 
master's  name? 

Arch.  Tall,  all,  dall.— '[Sings  and  comls  the  peri- 
wig.'] This  is  the  most  obstinate  curl 

Gib.  1  ask  you  his  name? 

Arch.  Name,  sir— Tall,  all,  dall— I  never  asked 
him  his  name  in  my  life— Tall,  all,  dall. 

Bon.  What  think  you  now? 

Gil.  Plain,  plain;  he  talks  now  as  if  he  were  be- 
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fore  a  judge. — But  pray,  friend,  which  way  does  your 
master  travel  ? 

Arch.  Ahorseback. 

Gib.  Very  well  again  ;  an  old  offender Right — 

But  I  mean  does  he  go  upwards  or  downwards  ? 

Arch.  Downwards,  I  fear,  sir — Tall,  lall. 

Gil.  I'm  afraid  thy  fate  will  be  a  contrary  way. 

Hon.  Ha,  ha',  ha!  Mr.  Martin,  you're  very  arch. 
— This  gentleman  is  only  travelling  towards  Chester, 

and  would  be  glad  of  your  company,  that's  all. 

Come,  captain,  you'll  stay  to-night,  I  suppose  ;  I'll 
shew  you  a  chamber Come,  captain. 

Gil.  Farewell,  friend [Exeunt. 

Arch.  Captain,  your  servant. — Captain!  a  pretty 
fellow !  'Sdeath !  1'  wonder  that  the  officers  of  the 
army  don't  conspire  to  beat  all  scoundrels  in  red  but 
their  own. 

Enter  CHERRY. 

Cher.  Gone,  and  Martin  here!  I  hope  he  did  not 
listen:  I  would  have  the  merit  of  the  discovery  all 
mv  own,  because  I  would  oblige  him  to  love  me. 
\  Aside. ~\  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  that  man  with  my 
father  ? 

Arch.  Some  recruiting  Serjeant,  or  whipp'd-out 
trooper,  I  suppose. 

Cher.  All's  safe,  I  find.  [Aside. 

Arch.  Come,  my  dear,  have  you  conn'd  over  the 
catechise  I  taught  you  last  night? 

Cher.  Come,  question  me. 

Arch.   What  is  love? 

Cher.  Love  is  I  know  not  what,  it  comes  I  know 
not  how,  goes  I  know  not  when. 

Arch.  Verv  well,  an  apt  scholar.  [Chucks  her  under 
the  chin.~\  Where  does  love  enter? 

Cher.    Into  the  eyes. 

Arch.  And  where  go  out? 
r.   I  won't  tell  you. 

Arch.  What  are  the  objects  of  that  passion? 

Cher.  Youth,  beauty,  arid  clean  linen. 

Arch.  The  reason? 

c  3 
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Cher.  The  two  first  are  fashionable  in  nature,  and 
the  third  at  court. 

Arch.  That's  my  dear.  What  are  the  signs  and  to- 
kens of  that  passion? 

Cher.  A  stealing  look,  a  stammering  tongue,  words 
improbable,  designs  impossible,  and  actions  imprac- 
ticable. 

Arch.  That's  my  good  child;  kiss  me -What 

must  a  lover  do  to  obtain  his  mistress? 

Cher.  He  must  adore  the  person  that  disdains  him, 
he  must  bribe  the  chambermaid  that  betrays  him,  and 

court  the  footman  that  laughs  at  him  ! He  must, 

he  must 

Arch.  Nay,  child,  I  must  whip  you,  if  you  don't 

mind  your  lesson;  he  must  treat  his 

Cher.  O!  aye.  He  must  treat  his  enemies  with  re- 
spect, his  friends  with  indifference,  and  all  the 
world  with  contempt ;  he  must  suffer  much,  and  fear 
more;  he  must  desire  much,  and  hope  little;  in 
short,  he  must  embrace  his  ruin,  and  throw  himself 
away. 

Arch.  Had  ever  man  so  hopeful  a  a  pupil  as  mine ! 
Come,  mv  dear,  why  is  love  called  a  riddle? 

Cher.  Because,  being  blind,  he  leads  those  that  see  ; 
and,  though  a  child,  he  governs  a  man. 

Arch.  Mighty  well. — And  why  is  love  pictured 
blind? 

Cher.  Because  the  painter?,  out  of  their  weakness, 
or  the  privilege  of  their  art,  chose  to  hide  those  eyes 
they  could  not  draw. 
Arch.  That's  my  dear  little  scholar,  kiss  me  again 

And  why  should  love,  that's  a  child,  govern   a 

man. 

Cher.  Because  that  a  child  is  the  end  of  love. 

Arch.  And  so  ends  love's  catechism And  now, 

my  dear,  we'll  go  in,  and  make  my  master's  bed. 

Cher.  Hold,  hold,  Mr.  Martin— — you  have  taken 
-a  great  deal  of  pains  to  instruct  me,  and  what  d'ye 
think  I  have  learned  by  it? 
Arch.  What? 
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Cher.  That  your  discourse  and  your  habit  are  con- 
tradictions, and  it  would  be  nonsense  in  me  to  believe 
you  a  footman  any  longer. 

Arch.  'Cons,  what  a  witch  it  is  ! 

Cher.  Depend  upon  this,  sir,  nothing  in  that  garb 
shall  ever  tempt  me ;  for  though  I  was  born  to  servi- 
tude, I  hate  it Own  your  condition,  swear  you 

love  me,  and  then 

Arch.  And  then  we  shall  go  make  my  master's  bed. 

Cher.  Yes. 

Arch.  You  must  know  then,  that  I  am  born  a 
gentleman,  my  education  was  liberal ;  but  J  went  to 
London  a  younger  brother,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
sharpers,  who  stript  me  of  my  money,  my  friends 
disowned  rne,  and  now  my  necessity  brings  me  to 
what  you  see. 

Cher.  Then  take  my  hand promise  to  marry  me 

before  you  sleep,  and  I'll  make  you  master  of  two 
thousand  pounds. 

Arch.   How ! 

Cher.  Two  thousand  pounds  that  I  have   this  mi- 
nute in  my  own  custody ;  so  throw  o-ff  your  livery  this 
instant,  and  I'll  go  find  a  parson. 
.•//.  What  said  you?  a  parson. 

Cher.  What !  Do  you  scruple? 

Arch.  Scruple !  No,  no,  but — two  thousand  pounds 
you  say  ? 

Cher.  And  better. 

','.  'S'leath,   what  shall  I  do? But  hark  ye, 

rhilci,  what  need  you  make  me  master  of  yourself 
and  money,  when  vou  may  have  the  same  pleasure 
out  of  me,  and  still  keep  your  fortune  in  your  own 
hands? 

Cher.  Then  vou  won't  marry  me? 

Arch.   I  would  marrv  you,  but 

Clur.  O,  sweet  i-ir,  I'm  your  humble  servant,  you're 

»hirly  caught.     Would    you   persuade    me  that  any 

gentleman  who  could  bear  the  scandal  of  wearing  a 

t\vo  thousand  pounds,    let  the 

ion  be  what  it  would — No,  no,  sir — But  I  hope 
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vou'll  pardon  the  freedom  I  have  taken,  since  it  was 
only  to  inform  myself  of  the  respect  that  I  ought  to 
pay  to  you.  [Going. 

'Arch.  Fairly  hit,  by  Jupiter! — HoM,  hold!  and 
have  you  actually  two  thousand  pounds? 

Cher.  Sir,  I  have  my  secrets  as  well  as  you — when 
you  please  to  he  more  open,  I  shall  be  more  tree ; 
and  be  assured  that  I  have  discoveries  that  will  match 

yours,  be  they  what  they  will. In  the  mean  while 

be  satisfied,  th;it  no  discovery  I  make  shall  ever  hurt 
you;  but  beware  of' my  father.  [Exit. 

Arch.  So — we're  like  to  have  as  manv  adventures 
in  our  inn,  as  Don  Quixote  had  in  his. — Let  me  see — 
t\vo  thousand  pounds!  If  the  wench  would  promise 
to  die  when  the  money  were  spent,  i'gad,  one  would 
marry  her;  but  the  fortune  may  go  off  in  a  year  or 

two,  and  the  wife  may  live Lord  knows  how  long! 

Then  an  innkeeper's  'daughter!  Aye,  that's  the  devil 
— there  my  pride  brings  me  off. 

For  whatsoever  the  sa«es  charge  on  pride, 

The  angels  fall,  and  twenty  faults  beside; 

On  earth,  I'm  sure,  'mong  us  nf  mortal  calling, 

Pride  saves  man  oft,  and  woman  too,  from  falling. 

[Exit. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  ]. 
Lady  BOUNTIFUL'*  House.     Enter  Mrs.  SULLEN 

and  DORINDA. 

Mrs.  Sullen.  HA,  ha,  ha,  my  dear  sister!  let  me 
embrace  thee,  now  we  are  friends  indeed  ;  for  I  shall 

have  a  secret  of  your's  as  a  pledge  for  mine Now 

you'll  be  good  fo'r  something,  ntiall  have  you  con- 
vertible in  the  subjects  of  the  sex. 
_    Dor.  B,,t  do  you  think  that  I  am  so  weak  as  to  fall 
in  love  with  a  fellow  at  first  sia;hi  ? 

Mrs.Sul.  Pshaw!  now  you  spoil  all ;  why  should 
not  we  be  as  free  in  our  friendships  as  the  men  ?  I 
warrant  you,  the  gentleman  has  got  to  his  confidant 
already,  has  avowed  his  passion,  toasted  vour  health 
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called  you  ten  thousand  angels,  has  run  over  your 
lips,  eyes,  neck,  shape,  air,  and  eve»y  thing,  in  a 
description  that  warms  their  mirth  to  a  second  enjoy- 
ment. 

Dor.  Your  hand,  sister:  I  a'n't  well. 

Mrs.  Sid.  So — she's  breeding  already — Come,  child, 
up  with  it — hem  a  little — so — Now  tell  me,  don't 
you  like  the  gentleman  that  we  saw  at  church  just 
now  ? 

Dor.  The  man's  well  enough. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Well  enough!  Is  he  not  a  demi-god,  a 
Narcissus,  a  star,  the  man  i'  the  moon? 

Dor.  O,  sister,  I'm  extremely  ill. 

Mrs.  Sid.  Shall  I  send  to  your  mother,  child,  fora 
little  cephalic  plaister  to  put  to  the  soles  of  your 
feet?  Or  shall  I  send  to  the  gentleman  for  something 

for  YOU? Come,  unbosom  yourself — the  man  is 

perfectly  a  pretty  fellow;  I  saw  him  when  he  first 
came  into  church. 

Dor.  I  saw  him  too,  sister,  and  with  an  air  that 
shone,  meihought,  like  ravs  about  his  person. 

Mrs.  Sitl.  Well  said,  up  with  it. 

Dor.  No  forward  coquet  behaviour,  no  air  to  set 

him  off,  no  studied  looks,  nor  artful  posture, but 

nature  did  it  all. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Better  and  better One  touch  more — 

Come 

Dor.  But  then  his  looks — did  vou  observe  his  eyes? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Yes,  yes,  I  did his  eyes;  well,  what 

of  his  i 

Dor.  Sprightly,  but  not  wand'ring;  they  seemed 
to  \"ICAV,  but  never  gaz'd  on  any  thing  but  me — and 
then  his  looks  so  humble  were,  and  yet  so  noble,  that 
they  aimed  to  tell  me,  that  he  could  with  pride  die 
at  my  feet,  though  he  scorned  slavery  any  where 
else. 

3/7-5.  Sul.  The  physic  works  purely. How  d'ye 

find  yourself  now,  my  dear? 

.    Hmn!    Much  better,    my  dear — Oh,  here 
comes  our  Mercury ! 
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Ejiter  SCRUB. 

Dor.  Well,  Scrub,  what  news  of  the  gentleman? 

Scrub.  Madam,  lhave  brought  you  a  whole  packet 
of  news. 

Dor.  Open  it  quickly;  come. 

Scrub,  in  the  first  place,  I  enquired  who  the  gen- 
tleman was?  They  told  me  he  was  a  stranger.  Se- 
condly, I  asked  what  the  gentleman  was?  They 
answered  and  said,  that  they  never  saw  him  before. 
Thirdly,  I  enquired  what  countryman  he  was?  They 
replied  'twas  more  than  they  knew.  Fourthly,  de- 
manded whence  he  came  ?  Their  answer  was,  they 
cou'd  not  tell.  And  fifthly,  I  asked  whither  he  went? 
And  thev  replied,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter., 
And  this  is  all  I  could  learn. 

Mrs.  Sul.  But  what  do  the  people  say  ?  Can't  they 
guess  ? 

Scrub.  Why  some  think  he's  a  spy,  some  guess  he's 
a  mountebank,  some  sav  one  thing,  and  some  another; 
but  for  my  own  part  I  believe  he  is  a  Jesuit. 

Dor.  A  Jesuit!   why  a  Jesuit? 

Scrub.  Because  he  keeps  his  horses  always  ready 
saddled,  and  his  footman  talks  French. 

Mrs.  Sul.  His  footman! 

Scrub.  Ay,  he  and  the  count's  footmen  were  gab- 
bering  French  like  two  intriguing  ducks  in  a  mill- 
pond;  and  I  believe  they  talked  of  me,  for  they 
laugh'd  consumedly. 

Dor.  What  sort  of  liverv  has  the  footman? 

Scrub.  Livery  !  Lord,  Madam,  1  took  him  for  a 
captain,  he's  so  bedizen'd  with  lace;  and  then  he  has 
tops  to  his  shoes,  up  to  his  mid-leg,  a  silver  headed 
cane  dangling  at  his  knuckles: — he  carries  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  walks  just  so — [Walks  in  a  French 
air.]  and  has  a  fine  long  peri  wig  ty'd  up  in  a  bag — 
Lord,  madam,  he's  clear  another  sort  of  a  man 
than  I. 

Mrs.  Sul.  That  may  easily  be. But  what  shall 

we  do  now  sister? 

Dor.  I  have  it This  fellow  has  a  world  ofsim- 
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plicity,  and   some  cunning;  the  first  hides  the  latter 
by  abundance. Scrub. 

Scrub.   Madam. 

Dor.  We  have  a  great  mind  to  know  who  this  gen- 
tleman is,  only  for  our  satisfaction. 

Scrub.  Yes,  madam,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction,  no 
doubt. 

Dor.  You  must  go  and  get  acquainted  with  his 
footman,  and  invite  him  hither  to  drink  a  bottle  of 
your  ale,  because  you're  butler  to-day. 

Scrub.   Yes,  madam,  I'm  butler  every  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Sul.  O  brave  sister  !  o'  mv  conscience,  you 
understand  the  mathematics  already. — 'Tis  the  best 
pFot  in  the  world!  Your  mother,  you  know,  will  be 
gone  to  church,  my  spouse  will  DC  got  to  the  ale- 
house with  his  scoundrels,  and  the  house  will  be  our 
own so  we  drop  in  by  accident,  and  ask  the  fel- 
low some  questions  ourselves.  In  the  country,  you 
know,  any  stranger  i.s  company,  and  we're  glad  to 
take  up  with  the  butler  in  a  country  dance,  and  happy 
if  he  would  do  us  the  favour. 

Scrub.  Oh,  madam,  you    wrong  me;  I  never  re- 
fus'd  your  ladyship  a  favour  in  my  life. 
Enter  GIPSI-.Y. 

Gip.  Ladies,  dinner's  upon  table. 

Dor.    Scrub,     we'll   excuse   your  waiting Go 

where  we  orderd  vou. 

Scrub.  1  shall/ 

SCENE  II. 
Changes  to  theJnn.     Enttr  AIMWELL  and  ARCHER. 

Arch.  Well.  Tom,  I  find  you're  a  marksman. 

::.  A  marksman!  who  so  blind  could  be  as  not 
discern  a  swan  among  the  ravens? 

Arch.  Well,  but  heark'e,  Aimwell. 

Aim.  Aimwell!  call  me  Oroondates,  Cesario, 
Amadis,  all  that  romance  can  in  a  lover  paint,  and 
then  I'll  answer.  Oh,  Archer!  I  read  her  thousands 
in  her  looks;  she  look'd  like  Ceres  in  her  harvest; 
corn,  wine,  and  oil,  milk,  honey,  gardens,  groves, 
and  purling  streams,  play'd  on  her  plenteous  face. 
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Arch.  Her  face!  her  pocket,  you  mean!  the  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  lie  there.  In  short,  she  has  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  that's  the  English  oa't. 

Aim.  Her  eyes 

Arch.  Are  demi-cannons,  to  be  sure;  so  I  won't 
stund  their  battery.  \_Guing± 

Aim.  Pray,  excuse  me,  my  passion  must  have  vent. 

Arch.  Passion!  what  a  plague,  d'ye  think  these  ro- 
mantic airs  will  do  our  business?  Were  my  temper 
as  extravagant  as  yours,  my  adventures  have  some- 
thing more  romantic  by  half. 

Aim.  Your  adventures! . 

Arch.  Yes. 

The  Nymph  that  with  her  twice  ten  hundred  pound.';, 

With  brazen  engine  hot,  and  coif  clear  starch" d 

•  Can  fire  the  guest  in  warming  <>f  the'  bed 

There's   a  touch  of  sublime  Milton  for  you,  and  the 
subject  but   an  inn-keeper's  daughter.  "  1   can 
with  a  girl  as  an  angler  does  with  his  fish;  he  : 
it  at  the  end  of  his  line,  runs  it  up  the  stream,  a:ul 
down  the  stream,  till  at  last  he  brings   it   to  hand, 
tickles  the  trout,  and  so  whips  it  into  his  basket. 
Enter  BONIFACE. 

Eon.  Mr.  Martin,  as  the  saying  is r'on<J 

honest  fellow  below,  my  lady  Bountiful's  butler,  who 
begs  the  honour  that  you  would  go  home  with  him 
and  see  his  cellar. 

Arch.  Do  my  baise-mains  to  the  gentlermn,  and 
tell  him  Twill  do  myself  the  honour  to  wait  on  hiia 
immediately,  as  the  saying  is. 

lion.  I  shall  do  your  worship's  commands,  as  the 
saying  is.  [Exit,  bowing  o 

Aim.  VY  hat  do  I  hear?  soft  Orpheud  plav,  an  : 
Toftida  sing! 

Arch.  Pshaw!    Damn   your  raptures;    I  tell  you 
here's  a  pomp  going  to  be  put  into  the  ^  esser.an 
ship  will  get  into  harbour,  my   life  on't. 
there's  another  lady  very  handsome  tl: 

Aim.  Yes,  faith. 

Arch.  I'm  in  love  with  her  alreidv. 
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Aim.  Can't  you  give  me  a  bill  upon  Cherry  in  the 
mean  time? 

Arch.  No,  no,  friend,  all  her  corn,  wine,  and  oil, 

is  engross'd  to  my  market. And  once  more   I 

warn  you,  to  keep  your  anchorage  clear  of  mine;  for 
if  you  fall  foul  of  me,  by  this   light,  you   shall  go  to 

the  bottom What!  make   a  prize  of  my   little 

frigate,  while  I  am  upon  the  cruize  for  you.     You're 

a  pretty  fellow  indeed!  \_Exit. 

Enter  BONIFACE. 

Aim.  Well,  well,   I  won't Landlord  ;  have 

you  any    tolerable   company   in   the  house?    1  don't 
care  for  dining  alone? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  there's  a  captain  below,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  that  arriv'd  about  an  hour  ago. 

Aim.  Gentlemen  of  his  coat  are  welcome  every 
where;  will  you  make  a  compliment  for  me,  and  tell 
him  I  should  be  glad  of  his  company,  that's  all. 

J3on.  Who  shall  1  tell  him,  sir,  wou'd 

B.  Ha!  that  stroke  was  well  thrown  in 

I'm  only  a  traveller,  like  himself,  and  would  be  gla'd 
of  his  company,  that's  all 

Bon.  I  obey  your  commands,  as  the  saying  is. 

[EatV. 

Enter  ARCHER. 

Arch.  'Sdeath!  I  had  forgot;  what  title  will  you 
give  yourself? 

Aim.  Mv  brother's,  to  be  sure;  he  would  never 
give  me  any  thing  else,  so  I'll  make  bold  with  his 

honour  this  bout. You  know  the  rest  of  your 

cue? 

Arch    Ay,  ay,  [Z£nV. 

Enter  GIBBET. 
Gil.  Sir,    I'm  your's. 

Aim.  'Tis  more  than  I  deserve,  sir,  for  I  don't 
know  yon. 

Gib.   I  don't  wonder  at  that,  sir,  for  you  never  saw 

me  before 1  hope.  [Aside. 

•-.  And  pray,  sir,  how  caine  I  by  the  honour  of 
seeing  you  now. 

D 
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Gil.  Sir,  I  scorn  to  intrude  upon  any  gentleman— 
but  my  landlord 

Aim.  O,  sir,  I  ask  your  pardon,  you're  the  captain 
he  told  me  of. 

Gib.  At  your  service,  sir. 

Aim.  What  regiment,  may  I  be  so  bold  ? 

Gib.  A  marching  regiment,  sir,  an  old  corps. 

.•!'/»/.  Very  old,  if  your  coat  be  regimental.  [Aside. 
You  have  serv'd  abroad,  sir? 

Gib.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  plantations,  'twas  my  lot  to 
be  sent  into  the  worst  service;  I  wou'd  have  quitted  it 

indeed,  but  a  man  of  honour,  you  know Besides, 

'twas  for  the  good  of  my  country  that  1  should  he 

abroad Any  for  the  thing  good  of  one's  country 

• I'm  a  Roman  for  that. 

Aim.  One  of  the  first,  I'll  lay  mv  life.  [Aside]  You 
found  the  West  Indies  very  hot,  sir. 

Gib.  Ay,    sir,  too  hot  for  me. 

Aim.  Pray,  sir,  ha'u't  I  seen  your  face  at  Will's 
CoH'ee  house? 

Gil.  Yes,  sir,  and  at  White's  too. 

Aim.  And  where's  your  company  now,  captain, 

Gib.  They  a'n't  come  yet. 

Aim.  Whv,  d'ye  expect  them  here  ? 

Gib.  They'll  be  here  tonight,  sir. 

Aim.  WHich  way  do  they  march? 

Gil.  Across  the  country. The  devil's  in  it  if  I 

ha'n't  said  enough  to  encourage  him  to  declare — but 
I'm  afraid  he's  not  right,  1  must  tack  about.  [Aside. 

Aim.   Is  your  company  to  quarter  at  Li  tch  field? 

Gib.  In  this  house,  sir. 

Aim.  What,  all? 

Gib.  My  company  is  but  thin,  ha,  ha,  ha;  we  are 
butthiee,  ha,  ha,  na ! 

Aim.  You're  merry,  sir. 

Gib.  Ay  sir,  you  must  excuse  me.  Sir,  T  un- 
derstand the  world,  especially  the  art  of  travelling  : 
I  don't  care,  sir,  for  answering  questions  directly 
xipon  the  road— for  I  generally  ride  with  a  charge 
about  me. 
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Aim.  Three  or  four,  I  believe.  [Aside. 

(jib.  I  am  credibly  inforni'd  that  there  are  high- 
way men  upon  this  quarter:  not,  sir,  that  I  could 

suspect  a  gentleman  of  your  figure But  truly,  sir, 

I  have  got  such  a  way  of  evasion  upon  the  road,  that 
I  don't  care  for  speaking  the  truth  to  any  rnan. 

Aim.  Your  caution  may  be  necessary Then  I 

presume  you're  no  captain. 

Gib.  Not  I  sir;  captain  is  a  good  travelling  name, 
and  so  I  take  it ;  it  stops  a  great  many  foolish  enquiries 
that  are  generally  made  about  gentlemen  that  travel  : 
it  gives  a  man  an  air  of  something,  and  makes  the 

drawers  obedient And  thus  far  1  am  a  captain,  and 

no  farther. 

Aim.  And  pray,  sir,  what  is  your  true  profession  ? 

Gib.  O,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me upon  my  word 

sir,  I  don't  think  it  safe  to  tell  you. 

Aim.  Ha,  ha,  upon  my  word,  I  commend  you. 

Enter  BONIFACE. 
Well,  Mr. Boniface  what's  the  news? 

Bon.  There's  another  gentleman  below,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  that  hearing  you  were  but  two,  would  be  glad 
to  make  the  third  man,  if  you'd  give  him  leave. 

Aim.  What  is  he? 

Bon.   A  clergyman,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  A  clergyman!  Is  he  really  a  clergyman?  or 
i.;  it  only  his  travelling  name,  as  my  friend  the  captain 
has  it? 

Bon.  O,  sir,  he's  a  priest,  and  chaplain  to  the 
French  officers  in  town. 

Aim.  Is  he  a  Frenchman  ? 

Bon.  Yes,  sir  born  at  Brussels. 

Gil.  A  Frenchman  and  a  priest!  1  won't  be  seen 
in  his  company,  sir;  I  have  u  value  for  my  reputa- 
tion, sir. 

Aim.  Nay,  but  captain,  since  we  are  by  ourselves 
—Can  he  speak  English,  landlord? 

Bon.  Very  well,  sir?  you  may  know  him,  as  the 
saying  is,  to  be  a  foreigner  by  his  accent,  and  that's 
all. 

D  2 
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Aim.  Then  he  has  been  in  England  before : 

Bon.  Never,  sir,  but  he's  master  of  languages,  as 
the  saying  is  ;  he  talks  Latin  ;  it  does  me  good  to  hear 
him  talk  Latin. 

Aim.  Then  you  understand  Latin,  Mr.  Boniface. 

Bon.  Not  I,  sir,  as  the  saying  is;  but  he  talks  it  so 
very  fast,  that  I'm  sure  it  must  be  good. 

Aim.  Pray  desire  him  to  \valk  up. 

Eon.  Here  he  is,  as  the  saying  is. 

Enter  FOIGARD. 

Foig.  Save  yoa,  gentlemens  bote. 

Aim.  A  Frenchman  !  Sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Foig.  Och,  dear  joy,  1  am  your  most  faithful  sher- 
vant,  and  yours  alsho. 

Gib.  Doctor,  you  talk  very  good  English,  but  you 
have  a  mighty  twang  of  the  foreigner. 

Foig.  My  English  is  very  well  for  the  vords,  but 
we  foreigners,  you  know,  cannot  bring  our  tongues 
about  the  pronunciation  so  soon. 

Aim.  A  foreigner,  a  downright  Teague,  by  this 
light.  [Aside."]  Were  you  born  in  France,  doctor? 

Foig.  I  was  educated  in  France,  but  1  was  burned 
at  Brussels  :  I  am  a  subject  of  the  king  of  Spain, 

j°y- 

Gil.  What  king  of  Spain,  sir?   Speak. 

Foig.  Upon  my  shoul,  joy,  1  cannot  tell  vou  as  yet. 

Aim.  Nay,  captain,  that's  was  too  hard  upon  the 
doctor,  he's  a  stranger. 

Foig.  O  let  him  alone,  dear  joy,  I'm  of  a  nation 
that  is  not  easily  put  out  of  countenance. 

Aim.  Come,  gentlemen,  I'll  end  the  dispute 
Here,  landlord,  is  dinner  ready  ? 

Bon.  Upon  the  table,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Gentlemen pray that  door 

Bon.  No,  no,  fait,  me  captain  must  lead. 

Aim.  No,  doctor,  the  church  is  our  guide. 

Gib.  Ay,    ay,  so  it  is. 

[Exit  foremost^   they  follow. 
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SCENE  III. 
Changes  to  a  Gallery  in  Lady  BOUJJTIFUL'S  House. 

Enter  ARCHER  and  SCRUB  singing,  and  hugging 

one  another;  SCRUB  u'ith  a  tankard  in  his  hand, 

GU-SEY  listening  at  a  distance. 

Scrub.  Tall,  all,  clall Come,  my  dear  boy 

let's  have  that  song  once  more. 

Arch.  No,  no,  we  shall  disturb  the  family but 

will  you  be  sure  to  keep  the  secret. 

Scrub.  Pho !  upon  my  honour,  as  I'm  a  gentle- 
man. 

. /;r//.  'Tis  enough You  must  know  then,  that 

my  master  is  the  lord  viscount  Aimwell  ;  he  fought  a 
I'.m-.l  t'other  day  in  London,  wounded  his  man  so  dan- 
gerously, that  he  thinks  fit  to  withdraw  till  he  hoars 
whether  the  gentleman's  wounds  be  mortal  or  riot  : 
he  never  was  in  this  part  of  England  before,  so  he 
chose  to  retire  to  this  place,  that's  all. 

(Up.  And  that's  enough  for  me,  [Exit. 

Send.  And  \vhtre  were  you  when  your  master 
fought? 

Arch.  We  never  know  of  our  master's  quarrels. 

Scrub.  No!  if  our  masters  in  the  country  here  re- 
ceive a  challenge,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  tell 
their  wives ;  the  wife  tells  the  servants;  the  servants 
alarm  the  tenants,  and  in  half  an  hour  you  shall  have 
the  whole  country  up  in  arms. 

Arch.  To   hinder  iwo  men  from  doing  what  they 

have  no  mind  for But  if  you  should  chance  to 

talk,  now,  of  this  br.sir.e-.s — 

Send".  Talk  !  ah,  sir,  had  I  not  learned  the  knack 
of  holding  my  tongue,  I  had  never  lived  so  long  in  a 
great  family. 

Arch.  Av,  ay,  to  be  sure,  there  are  secrets  in  all 
fain:! 

Sci-/d\  Secrets,  O  Lud  ! but  I'll  say  no  more — » 

Come,  sit  down,  we'll   make  an  end  of  our  tankard  ; 



/;.  With  all  my  heart;    who  knows  but  you 

:  may  come  to  be  better  acquainted,  eh- — 

D  3 
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Here's  vour  lady's  health !  you  have  three,  I  think; 
and  to  be  sure  there  must  be  secrets  among  'em. 

Scrub.  Secrets!  Ah!  friend,  friend! 1  wish  I 

had  a  friend 

Arcli.  Am  I  not  your  friend  ?  Come,  you  and  I 
will  be  sworn  brothers. 

Scrub.  Shall  we  ? 

Arch.  From  this  minute Give  me  a  kiss 

And  now,  brother  Scrub 

Scrub.  And  now,  brother  Martin,  I  will  tell  you 

a  secret  that  will  make  your  hair  stand  an  end 

You  must  know,  that  I  am  consumedly  in  love. 

Arch.  That's  a  terrible  secret,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Scrub.  That  jade,  Gipsey,  that  was  with  us  just 
now  in  the  cellar,  is  the  errantest  whore  that  ever 
wore  a  petticoat,  and  I'm  dying  for  love  of  her. 

Arch.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! Are  you  in  love  with  her 

person,  or  her  virtue,  brother  Scrub? 

Scrub.  I  should  like  virtue  best,  because  it's  more 
durable  than  beauty ;  for  virtue  holds  good  with 
some  women  long  and  many  a  clay  after  they  have 
lost  it. 

Arch.  In  the  country,  I  grant  ye,  where  no  wo- 
man's virtue  is  lost,  till  a  bastard  be  found. 

Scrub.  Ay,  could  I  bring  her  to  a  bastard,  I  shoti'd 
have  her  all  to  myself;  but  I  dare  not  put  it  upon  that 
lay,  for  fear  of  being  sent  for  a  soldier — Pray,  brother, 
how  do  you  gentlemen  in  London  like  that  same  pres- 
sing act  ? 

Arch.  Very  ill,  brother  Scrub 'Tis  the  worst 

that  ever  was  made  for  us ;  formerly,  I  remember  the 
good  days  when  we  could  dun  our  masters  for  our 
wages,  and  if  they  refused  to  pay  us,  we  could  have 
a  -van-nut  to  carry  them  before  a  justice  ;  but  now, 
if  we  talk  of  eating,  they  have  a  warrant  for  us,  and 
carry  us  before  three  justices. 

Scrub.  Arid  to  be  sure  we  go,  if  we  talk  of  eating  ; 
for  the  justices  won't  give  their  own  servants  a  bad  ex- 
ample. Now  this  is  my  misfortune 1  dare  not 

speak  in  the  house,  while  that  jade,  Gipsey,  clings 
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about  like  a  fury Once  1  had  the  better  end  of  the 

staff'. 

Arch.  And  how  comes  the  change  now  ? 

Scrub.  Why,  the  mother  of  all  this  mischief  is  a 
priest. 

Arch.  A  priest! 

Scrub.  Ay,  a  damn'd  son  of  a  whore  of  Babylon, 
that  came  over  hither  to  say  grace  to  the  French  offi- 
cers, and  cat  up  our  provisions There's  not  a  day 

goes  over  his  head  without  a  dinner  or  supper  in  this 
house. 

Arch.  How  came  he  so  familiar  in  the  family  ? 

Scrub.  Because  he  speaks  English  as  if  he  had  lived 
here  all  his  life,  and  tells  lies  as  if  he  had  been  a  tra- 
veller from  his  cradle. 

Arch.  And  this  priest,  I'm  afraid,  has  converted 
the  affections  of  your  Gipsey. 

Scrub.  Converted !  ay,  and  perverted,  my  dear 
friend — for  I'm  afraid  he  has  made  her  a  whore  and  a 
papist — But  this  is  not  all  ;  there's  the  French  count 
and  Mrs.  Sullen,  they're  in  confederacy,  and  for  some 
private  end  of  their  own  too,  to  be  sure. 

Arch,  A  very  hopeful  family  yours,  brother  Scrub  j 
I  suppose  the  maiden  lady  has  her  lover  too. 

Scrub.  Not  that  I  know She's  the  best  on  'em, 

that's  the  truth  on't  :  but  they  take  care  to  prevent 
my  curiosity,  by  giving  me  so  much  business,  that  I 
am  a  perfect  slave  : — What  d'ye  think  is  my  place  in 
this  family  ? 

Arch.  Butler,  I  suppose. 

Scrub.  Ah,  Lord  help  your  silly  head! — 111  tell 
you — Of  a  Monday  I  drive  the  coach  ;  of  a  Tuesday 
I  drive  the  ploug'n  ;  on  Wednesday  I  follow  the 
hounds  ;  on  Thursday  I  dun  the  tenants  :  on  Friday 
I  go  to  market ;  on  Saturday  I  draw  warrants  ;  anil 
on  Sunday  I  draw  beer. 

Arch.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ;  if  variety  be  a  pleasure  in  life, 
vou  have  enough  on't,  my  dear  brother — But  what 
ladies  are  tli 

Scrub.  Ours,  ours ;  that  upon  the  right  hand  is 
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Mrs.  Sullen,  and  the  other  Mrs.Dorinda Dun't 

mind  'em,  sit  still,  man 

Enter  Mrs.  SULLEN  anJDoRiNDA. 

Mrs.  Sul.  1  have  heard  my  hrothertalk  of  my  lord 
Airmvell,  but  they  say  that'his  brother  is  the"  finer 
gentleman. 

Dor.  That's  impossible,  sister. 

Mrs.  Sul.  He's  vastly  rich,  and  very  close,  they  say. 

Dor.  No  matter  for"  that ;  if  I  can  creep  into  his 
heart,  I'll  open  his  breast,  I  warrant  him  :  1  have 
heard  say,  that  people  may  he  guessed  at  by  the  be- 
haviour of  their  sen  ants;  J  could  wish  we  might  talk 
to  that  fellow. 

Mrs.  Sul.  So  do  I  ;  for  I  think  he's  a  very  pretty 
fellow  :  come  this  way,  I'll  throw  out  a  lure  for  him 
presently. 

[They  walk  a  turn  to  the  opposite  side  of  thr  stage, 
Mrs.  Sullen  drops  her  fail,  Aicher  runs,  takes  it 
up,  and  gives  it  to  her,~\ 

Arch.  Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  indeed — But  I  think 
the  wife  has  the  greatest  plenty  of  flesh  and  blood  ; 

she  should  be  my  choice — Ay,  ay,    say  you  so 

Madam — your  ladyship's  fan. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Q  sir,  1  thank  you — — What  a  hand-- 
some bow  the  fellow  made  ! 

Dor.  Bow!  whv,  1  have  known  several  footmen 
come  down  from  London,  set  up  here  for  dancing- 
masters,  and  carrv  oft  the  best  fortunes  in  the  country. 

Arch,  [aside]  That  project,  for  aught  1  know,  hat! 
been  better  than  ours — Brother  Scrub,  why  don't  you 
introduce  me? 

Scrub.  Ladies,  this  is  the  strange  gentleman's  ser- 
vant, that  you  saw  at  church  to-day;  1  understood 
he  came  from  London,  and  so  1  invited  him  to  the 
cellar,  that  he  might  -hew  me  the  newest  flourish  in 
whetting  my  knives. 

Dor.  And  I  hope  you  have  made  much  of  him. 

Arch.  O  yes,  madam  ;  but  the  strength  of  your 
ladyship's  liquor  is  a  little  too  potent  for  the  constir 
tution  of  vour  humble  sen-ant. 
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Mrs.  Sul.  What,  then  vou  don't  usually  drink  ale. 

Arch.  No,  madam,  my  constant  drink  is  tea,  or  a 
little  wine  and  water ;  'tis  prescribed  me  by  the  phy- 
sician for  a  remedy  against  the  spleen. 

Scrub.  O  la!  O  la! — a  footman  have  the  spleen — 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  thought  that  distemper  had  been  only 
proper  to  people  of  quality. 

Arch.  Madam,  like  all  other  fashions,  it  wears 
out,  and  so  descends  to  their  servants;  tho'  in  a  great 
many  of  us,  I  believe  it  proceeds  from  some  tnelan- 
choly  particles  in  the  blood,  occasioned  by  the  stag- 
nation of  wages. 

Dor.  How  affectedly  the  fellow  talks! — How  long, 
pray,  have  you  serv'd  your  present  master  ? 

Arch.  Not  long;  my  life  has  been  mostly  spent  in 
the  service  of  the  ladies. 

Mrs.  Sul.  And  pray,  which  service  do  you  like 
best? 

Arch.  Madam,  the  ladies  pay  best;  the  honour  of 
serving  them  is  sufficient  wages  ;  there  is  a  charm 
in  their  looks  that  delivers  a  pleasure  with  their 
commands,  and  gives  our  duty  the  wings  of  inclina- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Sid.  That  flight  was  above  the  pitch  of  a 
livery  :  and,  sir,  would  you  not  be  satisfiedi  to  serve  a 
lady  again  ? 

'Arch.  As  groom  of  the  chambers,  madam,  but  not 
as  a  footman. 

J/;\v.  Kid.  I  suppose  you  serv'd  as  footman  before  ? 

Arch.  For  that  reason  1  would  not  serve  in  that  post 
again ;  for  my  memory  is  too  weak  for  the  load  of 
messages  that  the  ladies  lay  upon  their  sen-ants  in 
London  :  my  Lady  Hotroye,  the  last  mistress  1 
serv'd,  call'd  me  up  one  morning,  and  told  me,  Mar- 
tin, go  to  my  Lady  Allnight  with  my  humble  ser- 
vice ;  tell  her  I  was  to  wait  on  her  ladyship  yesterday 
and  left  word  with  Mrs.  Rebecca,  that  the  prelimina- 
ries of  the  affair  she  knows  of  are  stopt  till  we  know 
the  concurrence  of  the  person  that  I  know  of,  for 
which  ihcre  are  circumstances  wanting  which  we 
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shall  accommodate  at  the  old  place;  but  that  in  the 
mean  time  there  is  a  person  about  her  ladyship,  that 
from  several  hints  and  surmises,  was  accessary  at  a 
certain  time  to  the  disappointments  that  naturally 
attend  things  that  to  her  knowledge  are  of  more 
importance 

Mrs.  Sul.   ?    u     v    i      i  •         -v 

ry  r    Ha,  ha!  where  are  you  going,  sir? 

Arch.  Why,  I  ha'n't  half  done. 

Scrub.  I  should  not  remember  a  quarter  of  it. 

Arch.  The  whole  how  d'ye,  was  about  half  an 
hour  long;  so  happened  to  misplace  two  syllables, 
and  was  turned  off,  and  rendered  incapable — 

Dor.  The  pleasantest  fellow,  sister,  I  ever  saw. — 
But,  friend,  if  your  master  be  married, — I  presume 
you  still  serve  a  lady? 

Arch.  No,  Madam,  I  take  care  never  to  come  into 
a  married  family,  the  commands  of  the  master  and 
mistress  are  always  so  contrary,  that  'tis  impossible  to 
please  both. 

Dor.  There's  a  main  point  gained. — My  lord  is  not 
married  1  find.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Sul.  But  I  wonder,  friend,  that  in  so  many 
good  services,  you  had  not  a  better  provision  made 
for  you  ? 

Arch.  I  don't  know  how,  madam — I  am  very  well 
as  I  am. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Something  for  a  pair  of  gloves. 

[Offering  him  money. 

Arch.  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  be  excused.  My 
master,  madam,  pays  me ;  nor  dare  I  take  money 
from  any  other  hand  without  injuring  his  honour, 
and  disobeying  his  commands.  [Exit. 

Scrub.  Brother  Martin,  brother  Martin. 

Arch.  What  do  you  say,  brother  Scrub? 

Scrub.  Take  the  money,  and  give  it  to  me. 

[Exeunt  Archer  and  Scrub. 

Dor.  This  is  surprising.  Did  you  ever  see  so  pretty 
a  well-bred  fellow  ? 

Mrs,  Sul.  The  devil  take  him  for  wearing  the  livery. 
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Dor.  I  fancy,  sister,  he  may  be  some  gentleman, 
a  friend  of  my  lord's,  that  his  lordship  has  pitch'd 
upon  for  his  courage,  fidelity,  and  discretion,  to  bear 
him  company  in  this  dress,  and  who,  ten  to  one,  was 
his  second. 

Mrs.  Sul.  It  is  so,  it  must  be  so,  and  it  shall  be  so 
— For  1  like  him. 

Dor.  What!  better  than  the  count! 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  count  happened  lo  be  the  most 
agreeable  man  upon  the  place;  and  so  I  chose  him  to 

serve   me  in   my  design  upon  my  husband But  I 

should  like  this  fellow  better  in  a  design  upon  mi-self. 

Dor.  But  now,  sister,  for  an  interview  with  this 
lord,  and  this  gentleman ;  how  shall  we  bring  that 
about  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Patience!  you  country  ladies  give  no 
quarter,  "if  once  you  be  entered." — Would  you 
prevent  their  desires,  and  give  the  fellows  no  wishing 
time? — Look'e,  Dorinda,  if  my  lord  Aim  well  loves 
you  or  deserves  you,  he'll  find  a  way  to  see  you,  and 
there  we  must  leave  it — My  business  comes  now  upon 
the  tapis — Have  you  prepared  your  brother? 

Dor.  Yes,  yes. 

Mrs.  Sul.  And  how  did  he  relish  it  ? 

Dor.  He  said  little,  mumbled  something  to  him- 
self, and  promised  to  be  guided  by  me — but  here  he 
conies — 

Enter  SULLEN. 

Sul.  What  singing  was  that  1  heard  just  now  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  singing  in  your  head,  my  dear; 
you  complained  of  it  all  day. 

Sul.  You're  impertinent. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  was  ever  so,  since  1  became  one  flesh 
with  you. 

Sul.  One  flesh ;  rather  two  carcasses  joined  unatu- 
rallv  together. 

Mrs"  Sul.  Or  rather,  a  living  soul  coupled  to  a  dead 
body. 

Dor.  So,  this  is  fine  encouragement  forme! 

Sul.  Yes,  my  wife  thews  what  you  must  do 
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Mrs.  Su!.  And  my  husband  shews  you  what  you 
must  suffer. 

Sul.  'Sdeath  !  why  can't  yon  he  silent? 

Mrs.  Sul.  'Sdeath!  why  can't  you  talk? 

Sul.  Do  you  talk  to  any  purpose? 

Mrs.  Sttl.  Do  you  think  to  any  purpose? 

>S'«/.  Sister,  heark'e — \JVhispera.\  I  shan't  be  home 
till  it  be  late.  \_Exil. 

Mrs.  Sul.  What  did  he  \v,hisper  to  ye? 

Dor.  That  he  would  go  round  the  back  way,  come 
into  the  closet,  and  listen  as  1  directed  him. — But  let 
me  beg  once  more,  dear  sister,  to  drop  this  project: 
for,  as  I  told  yon  before,  instead  of  awaking  him 
to  kindness,  you  may  provoke  him  to  rage;  and  then 
who  knows  how  far  his  brutality  may  carry  him  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  I'm  provided  to  reccne  him,  i  warrant 
ye.  Away. 


ACT  IV.   SCENE1. 

Continues.-   Enter  DORINDA,  meeting  Mrs.  SULLEN 
and  Lady  BOUNTIFUL. 

Dorinda.  NEWS,  dear  sister,  "news,  news  ! 
Enter  ARCHER  running. 

Arch.  Where,  where  is  my  lady  Bountiful? — Pray 
which  is  the  old  lady  of  you  three? 

L.  Boun.  I  am, 

Arch.  O,  madam,  the  fame  of  your  ladyship's  cha- 
rity, goodness,  benevolence,  skill",  and  ability,  hate 
drawn  me  hither  to  implore  your  ladyshin's  help  in. 
behalf  of  my  unfortunate  master,  who  is  this  moment 
breathing  his  last. 

L.  Boun.  Your  master!  where  is  he? 

Arch.  At  your  gate,  madam  :  drawn  by  the  appear- 
ance of  your  handsome  house  to  view  it  nearer,  and 
walking  up  the  avenue,  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  sudden, 
with  a  sort  ofl  know  not  what;  but  down  he  fell, 
and  there  he  lies. 

L.  Bonn.  Here,  Scrub,  Gipsey,  all  run,  get  mv 
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easy-chair  down  stairs,  put  the  gentleman  in  it,  and 
bring  him  in  quickly,  quickly. 

Arch.  Heaven  will  reward  your  ladyship  for  this 
charitable  act 

L.  Bonn.  Is  your  master  used  to  these  fits? 

Arch.  O  yes,  madam,  frequently. — I  have  known 
him  have  five  or  six  of  a  night. 

L.  Bonn.  What's  his  name? 

Arch.  Lord,  madam,  he's  a  dying:  a  minute's  care 
or  nciik-ct  may  save  or  destroy  his  life. 

L.  Bonn.  Ah,  poor  gentleman!  Come,  friend,  shew 
me  the  way,  I'll  see  him  brought  in  myself. 

[Exit  with  Archer. 

Dor.  O,  sister,  my  heart  flutters  about  strangely,  I 
can  -hardly  forbear  running  to  his  assistance. 

Mrs.  SnL  And  I'll  lay  my  life  he  deserves  your  as- 
sistance more  than  he  wants  it.  Did  not  I  tell  you  that 
iny  lord  would  find  a  way  to  come  at  you  ?  Love's  his 
distemper,  and  you  must  be  the  physician;  put  on  all 
your  charms,  summon  all  your  fire  into  your  eyes, 
plant  the  whole  artillery  of  your  looks  against  his 
breast,  and  down  with  him. 

l):.-r.  O,  sister,  I'm  but  a  young  gunner;  I  shall  be 
afraid  to  shoot,  for  fear  the  piece  should  recoil,  and 
hurt  my-elf. 

Mm.  Sul.  Never  fear;  you  shall  see  me  shoot  be- 
fore you,  if  you  will. 

Dor.  No,  no,  dear  sister,  you  have  missed  your 
mark  so  unfortunately,  that  1  shan't  care  for  being 
instructed  by  you. 
Enter  AIMWELL  in  a  chair,  carried  by  ARCHER  and 

SCRUB,   Lady  BOUNTIFUL,  GIPSKY  ;   AIMWELL 

counterfeiting  a  swoon. 

L.  Bonn.  Here,  here,  let's  see  the  hartshorn  drops 
— Gipsey,  a  glass  of  fair  water — his  fit's  very  strong 
Bless  me  how  his  hands  are  clench 'd ! 

Arch.  For  shame,  ladies,  what  d'ye  do?      Whv 

don't  you  help  us? Pray,  Madam,  [/»  Dorind:t  j 

iii-i  hand,  and  open  it,  if  you  can,  whilst  I  hold 
hi;  head.  [Dorinda  takes  his  hand. 

E 
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Dor.  Poor  gentleman  ! — Oh — he  has  got  my  hand 

within  his,  and  squeezes  it  unmercifully 

L.  BOUH.  'Tis  the  violence  of  his  convulsion, 
chilcL 

Arch.  O,  madam,  he's  perfectly  possessed  in  these 
cases. — He'll  bite  you,  if  you  don't  have  care. 
J)ar.  Oh,  my  hand  !  my  hand  ! 
L.  Bonn.  What's  the  matter  with  the  foolish  girl? 
I  have  got  this  hand  open,  you  see,  with  a  great  deal 
of  case.. 

Arch.  Aye,  btit,  madam,  your  daughter's  hand  is 
somewhat  warmer  than  your  ladyship's,  and  the  heat 
of  it  draws  the  force  of  the  spirits  that  way. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  find,  friend,  you're  very  learned  in 
these  sort  of  fits. 

;  Arch.  'Tis  no  wonder,  madam,  for  I'm  often  trou- 
bled with  them  myself;  I  find  myself  extremely  ill  at 
this  minute.  [Looking  hard  fit  Mm.  Sullen. 

Mrs.  Sul.  [Aside.']  1  fancy  1  could  find  a  way  to 
cure  you. 

L.  Bonn.  His  fit  holds  him  very  long. 
Arch.   Longer  than  usual,  madam. 
L.Boun.  Where  did  his  illness  take  him  first,  pray? 
Arch.  To-day  at  church,   madam. 
L.  Boun.  In  what  manner  was  he  taken  ? 
Arch.  Very  strangely,  my  lady.     He  was  of  a  sud- 
den touched  with  something  in  his  eyes,  which  at  the 
first  he  only  fell,  but  could  not  tell  whether  'twas 
pain  or  pleasure. 

L.  Boun.  Wind,  nothing  but  wind.     Your  master 

should  never  go  without  a  hottle  to  smell  to Oh  I 

—he  recovers — the  lavender  water — some  feathers  to 
bum  under  his  nose — Hungary  water  to  rub  his  tem- 
ples— O,  he  comes  to  himself.  Hem  a  little,  sir, 

hem Gipsey,  bring  the  cordial  water. 

[Aimwell  seems  to  aicake  in  amaze. 
DOT.  How  do  you,  sir? 

Aim.  Where  am  I?                                      \J\istr>f. 
Sure  1  have  pass'd  the  gulf  of  silent  death, 
And  now  am  landed  on  th'  Elysian  shore 
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Behold  the  goddess  of  those  happy  plains, 

1'air  Proserpine — Let  me  adore  thy  bright  divinity. 

[Kneels  to  Dorinda,  and  kisses  her  /tand. 

Mrs. Sul.  So,  so,  so,  I  knew  where  the  lit  would  end. 

Aim.   Eurydice  perhaps 

How  could  thy  Orpheus  keep  his  word, 

And  not  look  back  on  thee? 

No  treasure  but  thyself  could  sure  have  brib'd  him 

To  look  one  minute  off  thee. 

L.  Bonn.   Delirious,  poor  gentleman  ! 

Arch.  Very  delirious,  madam,  very  delirious. 

Aim.  Martin's  voice,   I  think. 

Arch.   Yes,  my  lord. How  does  your  lordship  ? 

7,.  Bonn.   Lord  !  did  you  mind  that  girls? 

Ai>t>.  Where  am  I  ? 

Arch.  In  very  good  hands,  sir. — —  You  were  taken 
just  now  with  one  of  your  old  fits,  under  the  trees, 
just  by  this  good  lady's  house  ;  her  ladyship  had  you 
taken  in,  and  has  miraculously  brought  you  to  your- 
self, as  you  sec — 

Aim.  I  am  so  confounded  with  shame,  madam, 
that  I  can  now  only  beg  pardon — and  refer  my  ac- 
knowledgments for  your  ladyship's  care,  till  an  op- 
portunity offers  of  making  some  amends. — I  dare  to 
be  no  longer  troublesome. — Martin,  give  two  guineas 
to  the  servants.  [Going. 

Dor.  Sir,  you  may  catch  cold  by  going  so  soon 
into  the  air-,  you  don't  look,  sir,  as  if  you  were  per- 
fectly recovered, 
[//rre  Archer  talks  to  Lady  Bountiful  in  dumb  shew. 

Aim.  That  I  shall  never  be,  madam ;  my  presezit 
illness  is  so  rooted,  that  I  must  expect  to  carry  it  to 
my  grave. 

L.  Bonn.  Come,  sir,  your  servant  has  been  telling 
me  thai  you're  apt  to  relapse  if  you  go  into  the  air — 
Your  good  manners  sha'n't  get  the  better  of  ours — 
You  shall  sit  down  again,  sir — Come,  sir,  we  don't 
mind  ceremonies  in  the  country— —Here,  Gipsey, 
bring  the  cordial  water — Here,  sir,  my  service  t'ye — 
You  shall  taste  my  wa'.er;  'tis  a  cordial,  I  can  assure 
E  2 
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you,  and  of  my  own  making.  [Aimwell  drinks.'] 
Drink  it  oft',  sir. — And  how  d'ye  h'nd  yourself  now, 
sir? 

Aim.  Somewhat  better — tho'  very  faint  still. 

L.  Bonn.  Ay.  ay,  people  arc  alw.ays  faint  after  those 
fits.  Come,  girls,  you  shall  shew  the  gentleman  the 
house  :  'tis  but  an  old  family  building,  sir ;  but  you 
had  better  walk  about,  and  cool  by  degrees,  than  ven- 
ture immediately  into  the  air : — but  you'll  find  some 
tolerable  pictures.  —  Dorinda,  shew  the  gentleman 
the  way.  [Exit.']  I  must  go  to  the  poor  woman 
below. 

Dor.  This  way,  sir. 

Aim.  Ladies,  shall  I  beg  leave  for  my  servant  to 
wait  on  you,  for  he  understands  pictures  very  well. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Sir,  we  understand  originals  as  well* as 
he  does  pictures,  so  he  may  come  along. 

[Extunt  Dorinda,  .Mrs.Sullen,  Archer.    Aimwell 
leads  Dorinda. 

Enter  FOIGARD  and  SCRUB  meeting. 

Foig.  Save  you,  master  Scrub. 

Scrub.  Sir,  I  won't  be  sav'd  vour  way — I  hate  a 
priest,  I  abhor  the  French,  and  1  defy  the  devil. 
Sir,  I  am  a  bold  Briton,  and  will  spill  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood  to  keep  out  popery  and  slavery. 

Foig.  Master  Scrub,  you  would  put  me  down  in 
politics,  and  so  I  would  be  speaking  with  Mrs. 
Gipsey. 

Scrub.  Good  Mr. Priest,  you  can't  speak  with  her; 
she's  sick,  sir;  she's  gone  abroad,  sir;  she's — dead 
two  months  ago,  sir. 

Enter  GIPSEY. 

Gip.  How  now,  impudence !  How  dare  you  talk 
so  saucily  to  the  doctor?  Pray,  sir,  don't  take  it  ill ; 
for  the  common  people  of  England  are  not  so  civil  to 
strangers,  as — • 

Scrub.  You  lie,  you  lie— 'tis  the  common  people, 
such  as  you  are,  that  are  civilest  to  strangers. 

Gip.  Sirrah,  I  have  a  good  mind  to — Get  you  out, 
I  say. 
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Scrub.  I  won't. 

Gift.  You  won't,  sauce-box — Pray,  doctor,  what 
is  the  captain's  name  that  came  to  your  inn  last 
night? 

Scrub.  The  captain  !  ah,  the  devil !  there  she  ham- 
pers me  again ; — the  captain  has  me  on  one  side,  and 
the  priest  on  t'other — So,  between  the  gown  and 
sword,  I  have  fine  time  on't.  [Going. 

Gip.   What,  sirrah,  won't  yon  march  ? 

Scrub.  No,  my  dear,  I  won't  march — but  I'll  walk: 
And  I'll  make  bold  to  listen  a  little  too. 

{Goes  behind  (he  side  scene,  and  listens. 

Gip.  Indeed,  doctor,  the  count  has  been  barba- 
rously treated,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

\r.  Ah,  Mrs.Gipsey,  upon  my  shoul,  now,  gra, 
his  complainings  would  mollify  the  marrow  in  your 
bones,  and  move  the  bowels  of  your  commiseration; 
he  weeps,  and  he  dances,  and  he  fistles,  and  he  swears, 
and  he  laughs,  and  he  stamps,  and  he  sings ;  in  con- 
clusion, joy,  he's  afflicted,  a  la  Franqois,  and  a  stran- 
ger would  not  know  whider  to  cry  or  to  laugh  with 
niin. 

Gip.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  doctor? 

Foijf.  Noting,  joy,  hut  only  hide  the  count  in 
Mrs.  Sullen 's  closet,  when  it  is  dark. 

Gip.  Nothing!  Is  that  nothing?  It  would  be  both 
a  sin  and  shame,  doctor. 

Foil*.  Here  are  twenty  louidores,  joy,  for  your 
shame  ;  and  I  will  give  you  an  absolution  for  the 
shin. 

Gip.  But  won't  that  money  look  like  a  bribe? 

F-.iig.  Dat  is  according  as  you  shall  tank  it. — If  you 
receive  the  money  before-hand,  'twill  be,  logice,  a 
bribe  :  but  if  you  stay  till  afterwards,  'twill  be  only  a 
gratification. 

Gip.  Well,  doctor,  I'll  take  it  logice. But  what 

must  I  do  with  my  conscience,  sir? 

'Foig.   Leave  dat   wid  me,  joy  ;  I  am  your  priest, 
.ind  your  conscience  is  under  my  hands. 

Gip.  But  should  I  put  the  count  into  the  closet — 
£  3 
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Fojg.  Veil,  is  dere  any  shin  for  a  man's  being  in  a 
closhet?  One  may  go  to  prayers  in  a  closhet. 

Gip.  But  if  the  lady  should  come  into  her  cham- 
ber, arid  go  to  bed  ? 

Foig.  Veil,  and  is  dere  any  shin  in  going  to-bed, 
joy  ? 

Gip.  Av,  but  if  the  parties  should  meet,  doctor  ? 

Foig.  Vel  den the  parties  must  be  responsible. 

— Do  you  begone  after  putting  the  count -into  the 

closhet ;  and  leave  the  shins  wid  themselves. 1 

will  come  with  the  count  to  instruct  you  in  your 
chamber. 

Gip.  Well,  doctor,  your  religion  is  so  pure — "  Me- 
"  thinks  I'm  so  easy  after  an  absolution,  and  can  sin 
"  afresh  with  so  much  security,"  that  I'm  resolved  to 
die  a  martyr  to't. — Here's  the  key  of  the  garden  door; 
come  in  the  back  way,  when  'tis  late — I'll  be  icady 
to  receive  you  ;  but  don't  so  much  as  whisper,  only 
take  hold  of  my  hand;  I'll  lead  you,  and  do  vou  lead 
the  count,  and  follow  me,  [Exeunt. 

Enter  SCRUB. 

Scrub.  What  witchcraft  now  have  these  two  imps 
of  the  devil  been  a  hatching  here  ?  There's  twenty 
Lewidores;  I  heard  that,  and  saw  the  purse:  but  I 
must  give  room  to  my  betters. 

Enter  Mrs.  SULLEN  and  ARCHER. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Pray,  sir,  [To  Archer]  how  d'ye  like 
that  piece  ? 

Arch.  O,  'tis  Leda — You  find,  madam,  how  Ju- 
piter came  disguised  to  make  love 

Mrs.  Sul.  Pray,  sir,  what  head  is  that  in  the  cor- 
ner there? 

Arch.  O,  madam,  'tis  poor  Ovid  in  his  exile. 

Mrs.  Sul.  What  was  he  banish'd  for  ? 

Arch.  His  ambitious  love,  madam.  [Bowing.']  His 
misfortune  touches  me. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Was  he  successful  in  his  amours. 

Arcli.  There  he  has  left  us  in  the  dark He  was 

too  much  a  gentleman  to  tell. 
Mrs.  Sul.  if  he  were  secret,  I  pity  him. 
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Arch.  If  he  were  successful,  I  envy  him. 

Airs.  Sul.  How  d'ye  like  that  Venus  over  the 
chimney. 

Arch.  Venus!  I  protest,  madam,  I  took  it  for  your 
picture  ;  but  now  I  look  again,  'tis  not  handsome 
enough. 

Airs.  Sul.  Oh,  what  a  charm  is  flattery!  If  you 
would  see  my  picture,  there  it  is,  over  the  cabinet — • 
How  d'ye  like  it? 

Arch.  I  must  admire  anything,  madam,  that  has 
the  least  resemblance  of  you — but,  methinks,  ma- 
dam— [He  looks  at  the  -picture  and  Mrs.  Sullen, 
three  or  four  times  by  turns. ~\  Pray,  madam,  who 
drew  it  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  A  famous  hand,  sir. 

[Here  Aimwell  and  Dorinda  go  off. 

Arch.  A  famous  hand,  madam  ! — Your  eyes,  in- 
deed, are  featured  here;  but  where's  the  sparkling 
moisture,  shining  fluid,  in  which  they  swim?  The 
picture,  indeed,  has  your  dimples ;  but  where's  the 
swarm  of  killing  Cupids  that  should  ambush  there  ? 
The  lips  tno  are  figured  out;  but  where's  the  carna- 
tion dew,  the  pouting  ripeness,  that  tempts  the  taste 
in  the  original  ? 

Airs.  Sut.  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  have  match'd  with 
such  a  man!  [Aside. 

Arch.  Your  breasts  too,  presumptuous  man  !  what! 

paint  Heaven  ! — A-propos,   madam,  in  the  \ery  next 

picture  is  Sahnoneus,  that  was  struck  dead  with  light- 

for  ottering  to  imitate  Jove's  thunder;  1  hope 

you  served  the  painter  so,  madam. 

Airs.  Sul.  Had  my  eves  the  power  of  thunder,  they 
should  employ  their  lightning  better. 

Arch.  There's  the  finest  bed  in  that  room,  madam  j 
I  suppose  'tis  your  ladyship's  bed-chamber. 

Mrs.  Sul.  And  what  then,  sir? 

Arch.  I  think  the  quilt  is  the  richest  that  I  ever 
saw — 1  em't  at  this  distance,  madam,  distingui-h  the 
figures  of  the  embroidery.  Will  you  give  me  leave, 
madam  ? 
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Mrs.  Sitl.  The  devil  take  his  impudence — Sure, 
if  I  gave  him  an  opportunity,  he  durst  not  be  riule. 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  try — — —  [Going,  returns.] 
'Sdeath  what  am  I  doing  ! — And  alone  too  ! — Sister, 
sister! 

Arch.  I'll  follow  her  close' 

For  where  a  Frenchman  durst  attempt  to  storm, 

A  Briton  sure  the  work  may  well  perform.  [Going. 
Enter  SCRUB. 

Scrub.  Martin  !  Brother  Martin  ! 

Arch.  O  brother  Scrub,  I  beg  your  pardon,  T  was 
not  a  going :  here's  a  guinea  my  master  ordered 
you. 

Scrub.  A  guinea,  hi,  hi,  hi,  a  guinea !  eh by 

this  light  it  is  a  guinea  :  but  I  suppose  you  expect 
twenty  shillings  in  change. 

Arch.  Not  at  all  ;  1  have  another  for  Gipsey. 

Scrub.  A  guinea  for  her !  Fire  and  faggot  for  the 

witch Sir,  give  me  that  guinea ;  and  I'll  discover 

a  plot. 

Arch.  A  plot! 

Scrub.  Ay,  sir,  a  plot,  a  horrid  plot — First,  it  must 
be  a  plot,  because  there's  a  woman  in  it :  secondly,  it 
must  be  a  plot,  because  there's  a  priest  in't:  thirdly, 
it  must  be  a  plot,  because  there's  French  gold  in  it : 
and  fourthly,  it  must  be  a  plot,  because  I  don't  know 
what  to  make  on't. 

Arch.  Nor  any  body  else,  I'm  afraid,  brother 
Scrub. 

Scrub.  Truly  I'm  afraid  so  too  ;  for  where  there's 
a  priest  and  a  woman,  there's  always  a  mystery  and  a 

riddle This  1  know,  that  there  has  been  the  doctor 

with  a  temptation  in  one  hand  and  an  absolution  in 
the  other,  and  Gipsey  has  sold  herself  to  the  devil;  I 
saw  the  price  paid  down  ;  my  eyes  shall  take  their 
oath  on't. 

Arch.  And  is  all  this  bustle  about  Gipsey  ? 

Scrub.  That's  not  all  ;  I  could  hear  but  a  word 
here  and  there ;  but  I  remember  they  mentioned  a 
count,  a  closet,  a  back-door,  and  a  key. 
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Arch.  The  count!  did  you  hear  nothing  of  Mrs. 
Sullen. 

Scrub.  I  did  hear  some  word  that  sounded  that  way  : 
but  whether  it  was  Sullen  or  Dorinda,  I  could  not 
distinguish. 

Arch.  You  have  told  this  matter  to  nobody,  bro- 
ther? 

Send-.  Told!  No,  sir,  I  thank  you  for  that ;  I'm 
resolved  never  to  speak  one  word,  pro  nor  con,  till  we 
have  a  peace. 

Arch.  You're  i'  th'  right,  brother  Scrub.  Here's  a 
treaty  a-fuot  between  the  count  and  the  lady.  The 
priest  and  the  chamber-maid  are  plenipotentaries. — 
It  shall  go  hard  hut  I'll  find  a  way  to  be  included  in 
the  treaty.  Where's  the  doctor  now? 

Scrub,  lie  and  Gipsey  are  this  moment  devouring 
my  lady's  marmalade  in  the  closet. 

Aim.  \Fromvntkout.~]  Martin,  Martin! 

Arch,  i  come,  sir,  I  come. 

Scrub.  But  you  forgot  the  other  guinea,  brother 
Martin. 

Arch.   Here,   I  give  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Scrub.  And  I  take  it  with  all  my  soul.  \Exeiint  se- 
verally.'} 1'cod,  I'll  >poil  your  plotting,  Mrs.  Gipsey: 
and  if  you  should  set  the  captain  upon  me,  these  two 
guineas  will  buy  me  off'.  [i\u/. 

Enter  Mrs.  SULLEN  and  DORINDA,   meeting. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Well,  sister. 

Dor.  And  well,  sister. 

Mrs.  Sul.  What's  become  of  my  lord? 

Dor.  What's  become  of  his  servant? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Servant !  He's  a  prettier  fellow,  and  a 
finer  gentleman,  by  fifty  degrees,  than  his  master. 

Dor.  O  my  conscience,  1  fancy  you  could  beg  that 
fellow  at  the  gallows'  foot. 

Mrs.  Sul.  O  my  conscience,  I  could,  provided  I 
could  put  a  friend  of  yrurs  in  his  room. 

Dor.  You  clesir'd  me,  sister,  to  leave  you,  when  you 
transgress'd  the  bounds  of  honour. 

Mrs.  Sul,  Thou  dear  censorious  country  girl— what 
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dost  mean?  You  can't  think  of  the  man  without  the 
bed-fellow,  I  find. 

Dor.  I  don't  find  any  thing  unnatural  in  that 
thought ;  while  the  mind  is  conversant  wiih  flesh  and 
blood,  it  must  conform  to  the  humours  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Mrs.  Std.  How  a  little  love  and  conversation  im- 
prove a  woman!  Why,  child,  you  begin  to  live 

You  never  spoke  before. 

'Dor.  Because  I  was  never  spoke  to  before :  my  lord 
has  told  me  that  I  have  more  wit  and  beauty  than 
any  of  my  sex;  and  truly  I  begin  to  think  the  man  is 
sincere. 

Mrs.  Sul.  You're  in  the  right,  Dorinda;  pride  is 
the  life  of  a  woman,  and  flattery  is  our  daily  bread. 
But  I'll  lay  you  a  guinea  that  I  had  finer  things  said 
to  me  than  you  had. 

Dor.  Done. — What  did  your  fellow  say  to  ye  : 

Mrs.  Sul.  My  fellow  took  the  picture  of  Venus  for 
mine. 

Dor.  But  my  lover  took  me  for  Venus  herself. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Common  cant !  Had  my  spark  call'd  me 
a  Venus  directly,  I  should  have  believed  him  to  be  a 
footman  in  goocl  earnest. 

Dor.  But  my  lover  was  upon  his  knees  to  me. 

Mrs.  Sul.  And  mine  was  upon  his  tiptoes  to  me. 

Dor.  Mine  vow'd  to  die  for  me. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Mine  swore  to  die  with  me. 

Dor.  Mine  kiss'd  my  hand  ten  thousand  times. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Mine  has  all  that  pleasure  to  come. 

Dor.   Mine  spoke  the  softest  moving  things. 

.Mrs.  Sul.  Mine  had  his  moving  things  too. 

Dor.  Mine  offered  marriage. 

Mrs.  Sul.  O  Lard  !  D'ye  call  that  a  moving  thing? 

Dor.  The  sharpest  arrow  in  his  quiver,  my  dear 
siiter: — Why,  my  twenty  thousand  pounds  may  lie 
brooding  here  these  seven  years,  and  hatch  nothing 
at  last  but  some  ill  natur'd  clown  like  yours: — 
whereas,  if  I  marry  my  lord  Aimwell,  there  will  be 
title,  place,  and  precedence,  the  park,  the  play,  and 
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the  drawing-room,  splendour,  equipage,  noise,  and 
flambeaux — Hey,  my  lady  Aimwell's  servant  there — 
Lights,  lights,  to  the  stairs — My  lady  Aimwell's 
coach,  put  forward — Stand  by;  make  room  for  her 
ladyship — Are  not  these  things  moving?  What,  me- 
lancholy of  a  sudden! 

Mrs.  Sul.  Happy,  happy  sister!  Your  angel  has 
been  watchful  for  your  happpiness,  whilst  mine  has 
slept  regardless  of  his  charge — Long  smiling  years  of 
circling  joys  for  you;  but  not  one  hour  for  me  ! 

\lVeeps. 

Dor.  Come,  rny  dear,  we'll  talk  on  something  else. 

il/r.s.  Sul.  ODorinda,  I  own  myself  a  woman,  full 
of  my  sex,  a  gentle,  generous  soul, — "  easy  and  yield- 
"  ing  to  soft  desires ;  a  spacious  heart,  where  love 
"  and  all  his  train  might  lodge  :"  And  must  the  fair 
apartment,  of  my  breast  be  made  a  stable  for  a  brute  to 
lie  in? 

Dor.  Meaning  your  husband,  I  suppose. 

Mm.  Sul.  Husband!  No — Even  husband  is  too 
softa  name  for  him — But  come,  I  expect  my  brother 
here  to  night  or  to-morrow :  he  was  abroad  when  my 
father  marry'd  me  ;  perhaps  he'll  find  a  way  to  make 
me  easy. 

Dor.  Will  you  promise  not  to  make  yourself  easy 
in  the  mean  time  with  my  lord's  friend  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  You  mistake  me,  sister — Jt  happens  with 

among  the   men,  the  greate.it   talkers  are  the 

greatest  cowards:  and  there's  a  reason  for  it;  those 

spirits   evaporate  in  prattle,   which  might  do  more 

mischief  if  they  took  another  course — Though,  to 

confess  the  tnuh,   I  do  love  that  fellow; and  if  I 

met  him  drest  as  he  should  be,  and  I  undrest  as   1 

should  be Look'e,   sister,  I  have  no  supernatural 

gifts ; 1  can't  swear   I  could  resist  the  temptation 

— -though  1  can  safelv  promise  to  avoid  it;  and  that's 
as  much  as  the  best  of  us  can  do.  ^Exeunt. 

Enter  ATMXVEI.L  and  ARCHER  laughing. 

Arch.  And  the  aukward  kindness  of  the  good  tno- 
iheily  old  gentlewoman 
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Aim.  And  the  coming  easiness  of  the  young  one. — 
'Sdeath,  'tis  a  pity  to  deceive  her. 

Arch.  Kay,  it"  you  adhere  to  those  principles,  stop 
where  you  are. 

Aim'.  1  can't  stop,  for  I  love  her  to  distraction. 

Arch.  'Sdeaih,  if  you  love  her  a  hair's  breadth  be- 
vond  discretion,  vou  must  go  no  farther. 

Aim.  Well,  well,    any   thing  to   deliver  us   from 

sauntering  away  our  idle  evenings  at\\  hite's,  Tom's, 

or  Will's,  "  and  be  stinted  to  bare  looking  at  our  old 

'   acquaintance,    the    cards,    because   our  impotent 

'  pockets  can't  afford  us  a  guinea  for  the  mercenary 

'  drabs;  and  ten  thousand  such  rascally   tricks 

'  had  we  put- lived  our  fortunes  among  ouracquaint- 
'  ance" But  now 

Arch.  Aye,  now  is  the  time  to  prevent  all  this. — 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. — This  priest  is  the  luckiest 
part  of  our  adventure  ;  he  shall  marry  you,  and  pimp 
for  me. 

"  Aim.  But  I  should  not  like  a  woman  that  can  be 
"  so  fond  of  a  Frenchman. 

"  Arch.  Alas,  sir,  necessity  has  no  law ;  the  lady 
"  may  be  in  distress."  But  if  the  plot  lies  as  I  sus- 
pect— I  must  put  on  the  gentleman. But  here 

comes  the  doctor.     I  shall  be  ready.  [Exit. 

Enter  FOIGARD. 

Foig.  Save  you,  noble  friend. 

Aim.  O  sir,  your  servant.  Pray,  doctor,  may  I 
crave  your  name? 

Foig.  Fat  naam  is  upon  me?  My  naam  is  Foigard, 
joy. 

Aim.  Foigard?  a  very  good  name  for  a  clergy  man. 
Pray,  doctor  Foigard,  were  vou  ever  in  Ireland? 

Foi&.  Ireland?  no,  joy.  Fat  sort  of  plaace  is  dat 
saam  Ireland?  De-y  say,  de  people  are  catch'd  dere 
when  dey  are  young. 

Aim.  And  some  of 'em  here,  when  they  are  old — 
as  for  example — [Takes  Foigard  Ly  the  shoulder. ~\  Sir, 
I  arrest  yon  as  a  tr.u'tor  against  the  government ;  you're 
a  subject  of  England,  and  this  morning  shewed  me 
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a  commission,  by  which  you  served  as  chaplain  in 
the  French  armv.  This  is  death  by  our  law,  and 
your  reverence  must  hang  lor  it. 

Poig.  Upon  my  shoul,  noble  friend,  dis  is  strange 
news  you  tell  me  ;  fader  Foigard  a  subject  of  England ! 
the  son  of  a  burgomaster  of  Brussels  a  subject  of  Eng- 
land !  Lbooboo. — 

Aim.  The  son  of  a  bog-trotter  in  Ireland!  sir,  your 
tongue  will  condemn  you  before  any  bench  in  the 
kingdom. 

]:<-is.  And  is  my  tongue  all  your  evidensh,  joy? 
That's  enough. 

No,  no,  joy,  for  I  will  never  speak  English 
no  n; 

dim.  Sir,  I  have  other  evidence. Here,  Martin, 

you  know  this  fellow. 

Enter  ARCHER. 

Arch.  [/?2  a  lrogur.~]  Saave  you,  my  dear  cussen, 
how  dots  vour  health? 

g.  Ah!  upon  my  shoul  dere  is  mv  countryman, 
and  his  brogue  will  hang  mine.  [AsicfeJ]  Mynhere, 
Ickvel  neat  watt  hey  zacht,  Ick  Cniverston  ewe  neat, 
gficramanf. 

Aim.  Altering  your  language  won't  do,  sir;  this 
fellow  knows  your  person,  and  will  swear  to  your 

'g.  Faa»h !  Fey,  is  dere  brogue  upon  my  faash 
too  ? 

Arch.  Upon  my  souhation  dere  ish,  joy But, 

•  Mackshane,  vill  you  not  put  a  remembrance 
upon  me  ? 

Fmg.  Mackshane!  by  St.  Patrick,  dat  is  my  name 
share  enoimh.  [Aside. 

Aim.  I  fancy,  Archer,  you  have  it. 

j.  The  devil  hang  you,  joy — By  fat  acquaintance 
•  ni  my  cussen? 

h.  O,  dc  devil  hang  yourshelf,  joy  ;  you  know 
t-re  little  boys  togeder  upon  de  school,  and  your 
-moder's    son   was   marry 'd   upon   my   nurse's 
shistor,  joy,  and  so  we  are  Irish  cussens. 
F 
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Fvig.  De  devil  take  de,  relation  !  Vel  joy,  and  tat 
school  was  it  ? 

Arch.  I  think  it  was — A  ay — 'twas  Tipperary. 

Foig.  Now,  upon  my  shoul,  joy,  it  was  Kilkenny. 

Aim.  That's  enough    for  us — Self-confession 

Come,  sir,  we  must  deliver  you  into  the  hands  of  the 
next  magistrate. 

Arch.  He  sends  you  to  gaol,  you're  try'd  next  as- 
sizes, and  away  yon  go  swing  into  purgatory. 

Foig.  And  is  it  so  wid  you,  cussen? 

Anli.  It  vil  he  so  vid  yon,  cussen,  if  you  don't  im- 
mediately confess  the  secret  between  yon  and  Mrs. 
Gipsey — Look'e,  sir,  the  gallows  or  the  secret,  take 
your  choice. 

Foig.  The  gallows !  Upon  my  shonl  I  hate  that 
shame  gallows,  for  it  is  a  diseashe  dat  is  fatal  to  our 
family — Vel,  den,  there  is  noting,  shenllemens,  but 
Mrs.  Sullen  wou'd  speak  wid  cle  count  in  her  chamber 
at  midnight,  and  dere  is  no  harm,  joy,  for  I  am  to 
conduct  the  count  to  de  plaash  m 

Arch.  As  I  guessed — Have  you  communicated  the 
matter  to  the  count  ? 

Foig.  I  have  not  sheen  him  since. 

Arc/i.  Right  ag^-in;  why  then,  doctor,  you  shall 
conduct  me  to  the  lady  instead  of  the  count. 

Foig.  Fat,  my  cussen  to  the  lady!  Upon  my  shoul, 
gra,  dat'.i  too  much  upon  ihe  bro 

Arch.  Come,  come,  doctor,  ror.^ioler  we  have  got 
a  rope  about  your  neck,  and  if  you  oiler  to  squeak, 
we'll  stop  your  wind-pipe,  most  certainly  ;  we  shall 
have  another  job  for  you  in  a  rlay  or  two,  I  hope. 

Aim.  Here's  company  coming  this  way  ;  let's  into 
my  chamber,  and  there  concert  oar  affairs  farther. 

Arch.  Come,  my  dear  cussen,  come  along. 

Foig.    Arra,    the  devil   tuake  our   rebellion. 

\\Exeunt. 

Enter  BONIFACE,  HOUNSI.OW,  anrfBAGSHOT,  atone 
door,  GIBBET  ut  the  oppo 

Gib.  Well,  gentlemen,  'tis  a  fine  night  for  our  en- 
terprize. 
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v.  Dark  as  hell. 

:.  And  blows  like  the  devil  ;  our  landlord  here 
'.•wed  us  the  windtr.v  where  we  must  break  in, 
and  tdis  us  the  plate  stands  in  the  wainscot  cupboard 
in  the  parlour. 

.  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Bagshot,  a->  the  saving  is,  knives 
and  forks,  cups  and  cans,  tumblers  and  tankard^ — 
There's  one  tankard,  as  the  saying  is,  that's  near  upon 
as  bit;;  as  me;  it  \vai-  a  present  to  the  squire  from  his 
god-mother,  and  smells  of  nutmeg  and  toast  like  an 
Ea-.r  India  ship. 

IJfjUiis.  Then  you  say  we  must  divide  at  the  stair 
head. 

Hon.  Yes  Mr. Hounslow,  as  the  saying  is. — At 
one  end  of  the  gallery  lies  my  lady  Bountiful  and  her 
daughter;  and,  at  the  other,  Mrs.  Sullen — As  for  the 
'squire 

Gib.  He's  safe  enough,  I  have  fairly  entered  him, 
and  he's  more  than  half  seas  over  already — But  such 
a  parcel  of  scoundrels  are  got  about  him  there,  that, 
Igad,  I  was  asham'd  to  be  seen  in  their  company. 

Bon.  'Tis  now  twelve,  as  the  saying  is — Gentle- 
men, you  must  set  out  at  one. 

Gil^.  Hounslow,  do  you  and  Bagshot  see  our  arms 
fix'd,  and  I'll  come  to  you  presently. 

HOMIS.  and  Bag.  "W  e  will.  [Exeunt. 

Gib.  Well,  my  dear  Bonny,  you  assure  me  that 
Scrub  is  a  coward. 

Bon.  A  chicken,  as  the  saving  is — You'll  have  no 
creature  to  deal  with  but  the  ladies. 

Gib.  And  I  can  assure  you,  friend,  there's  a  great 
deal  of  address  and  good  manners  in  robbing  a  lady  ;  I 
am  the  most  a  gentleman  that  way  that  ever  travelled 
the  road — But,  my  dear  Bonny,  this  prize  will  be  a 
galleon,  a  Vigo  b'usiness — 1  warrant  you,  we  shall 
bring  oft  three  or  four  thousand  pounds. 

I -n/i.  In  plate,  jewels,  and  money,  as  the  saying  is, 
you  may. 

Gil-.  Why  then,  Tyburn,  I  defy  thee;  I'll  get  up  to 
town,  sell  off  my  horse  and  arms    buy  myself  some 
s  ° 
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pretty  employment  in  the  law,  and  be  as  snug  and  as 
honest  as  e'er  a  long  gown  of  'em  all. 

Bon.  And  what  think  you  then  of  my  daughter 
Cherry  for  a  wife  ? 

Gib.  Look'e,  my  dear  Bonny — Cherry  is  the.  goddess 
I  adore,  as  the  song  goes ;  but  it  is  a  maxim,  that  man 
and  wife  should  never  have  it  in  tlu'ir  power  to  hang 
one  another;  for  if  they  should,  the  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  them  both.  [Eqeunl. 
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Continues.  Knocking  without.  Enter  BONIFACE. 

Boniface.  COMING,  coming A  coach  and  six 

foaming  horses  at  this  time  o'night !  Some  great  man, 
as  the  saying  is,  for  he  scorns  to  travel  with  other 
people. 

Enter  Sir  CHARLES  FREEMAN. 

Sir  Ch.  What,  fellow  !  a  public-house,  and  a-bed 
when  other  people  sleep ! 

Bon.  Sir,  I  an't  a-bed,  as  the  saying  is. 

•Sir  Ch.  I  see  that,  as  the  saying  is  !  Is  Mr.  Sullen's 
family  a-bed,  think'e? 

Bon.  All  but  the  squire  himself,  sir,  as  the  saying 
is;  he's  in  the  house. 

Sir  Ch.  What  company  has  he? 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  there's  the  constable,  Mr.  Gage 
the  exciseman,  the  hunch-back'd  barber,  and  two  or 
three  other  gentlemen. 

Sir  Ch.  I  find  my  sister's  letters  gave  me  the  true 
picture  of  her  spouse. 

Enter  SULLEN,  drunk. 

linn.  Sir,  here's  the  'squire. 

Sul.  The  puppies  left  me  asleep sir. 

Sir  Ch.  Well,  sir. 

Sul.  Sir,  I  am  an  unfortunate  man — I  have  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  can't  get  a  man  to  drink 
a  cup  of  ale  with  me. 

Sir  Ch.  That's  very  hard. 
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Sul.  Ay,  sir — And  unless  you  have  pity  upon 
me,  and  smoke  one  pipe  with  me,  1  must  e'en  go 
home  to  my  wife,  and  I  had  lather  go  to  the  devil  by 
half. 

Sir  Ch.  But  I  presume,    sir,  you  won't  see  your 

wife  to-night,  she'll  be  gone  to  bed you  don't  use 

to  lie  with  your  wife  in  that  pickle? 

Sul.  What!  notlie  with  my  wife!  Why,  sir,  do 
you  take  me  for  an  atheist  or  a  rake? 

Sir  Ch.  If  you  hate  her,  sir,  I  think  you  had  better 
lie  from  her. 

Sul.  I  think  so  too,  friend — But  I  am  a  justice  of 
peace,  and  must  do  nothing  against  the  law. 

821-  Ch.  Law!  As  I  take  it,  Mr.  Justice,  nobody 
observes  law  for  law's  sake,  only  for  the  good  of  those 
whom  it  was  made. 

Sul.  But  if  the  law  orders  me  to  send  you  to  gaol, 
you  must  lie  there,  my  friend. 

Sir  Ch.  Not  unless  1  commit  a  crime  to  deserve  it. 

Sul.  A  crime!  Oons,  an't  I  married? 

Sir  Ch.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  call  marriage  a  crime,  you 
must  disown  it  for  a  law. 

Sul.  Eh !   I  must  be  acquainted  with  you,  sir- 
But,  sir,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  the  truth  of 
this  matter. 

Sir  Ch.  Truth,  sir,  is  a  profound  sea,  and  few  there 
be  that  dare  wade  deep  enough  to  find  the  bottom  on't. 
Besides,  sir,  I'm  afraid  the  line  of  your  understanding 
mav'nt  be  long  enough. 

Sul.  Look>,  sir,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  your  sea 
of  truth,  but  if  a  good  parcel  of  laud  can  entitle  a  man 
to  a  little  truth,  I  have  as  much  as  any  he  in  the 
county. 

Bun.  I  never  heard  your  worship,  as  the  saying  is, 
talk  so  much  before. 

Sul.  Because  I   never  met  with  a  man  that  I  lik'd 

•c. 

Ron.  Prav,  sir,  as  the  saying  is,  let  me  ask  you  one 
question!  Are  not  man  and  wife  onr  flesh? 

Ch.  You  and  your  wife,  Mr.  Guts,  may  be  one 
F  3 
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flesh,    because  you  are  nothing  else— But  rational 
creatures  have  minds  that  must  be  united. 

Sul.   Minds! 

Sir  Ck.  Av,  minds,  sir.  Don't  you  think  that  the 
mind  takes  place  of  the  body  ? 

Ki.il.   In  some  people. 

Sir  Ch.  Then  the  interest  of  the  master  must  be 
consulted  Before  that  of  the  servant. 

Sul.  Sir,  yon  shall  dine  with  me.  to-morrow 
Obns,  I  always  thought  we  were  naturally  one. 

Sir  Ch.  Sir,  I  know  that  my  two  hands  are  natu- 
rally one,  because  they  love  one  another,  "  kiss  one 
another,"  help  one  another  in  all  actions  of  life  ;  but 
I  could  not  say  so  much  if  they  were  always  at  cuffs. 

Sul.  Then  'tis  plain  that  we  are  two. 

Sir  Ck.  Why  don't  you  part  with  her,  sir? 

Sul.  Will  you  take  her,  sir? 

Sir  Ch.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sul.  You  shall  have  her  to-morrow  morning,  and 
a  venison  pa«tyinto  the  bargain. 

Sir  Ch.  You'll  let  me  have  her  fortune  too? 

Sul.  Fortune!  why,  sir,  I  have  no  quarrel  to  her 
fortune — I  hate  only  the  woman,  sir,  and  none  but  the 
wotna'n  shall  e;o. 

Sir  Ch.  But  her  fortune,  sir — 

Sul.  Can  you  play  at  whist,  sir? 

Sir  Cli.  No.  truly,  sir. 

Sul.  Not  at  all-fours?     ' 

Sir  Ch.  Neither. 

Sul.  Oon,  !  where  was  this  man  bred?  \_Aside  ^ 
Burn  me,  sir,  I  can't  go  home,  'tis  but  two  o'clock. 

Sir  Ch.  For  half  an  hour,  sir,  if  you  please — but 
you  m  iM  consider  'tis  late. 

Suf.  Late  !   that's  the  reason  I  can't  go  to  bed — — . 

Come,  -ir 

Enter  CHERRY,  runs  across  the  stage,  find  knocks  at 

AIMWELL'S  chamber  door.     Enter  AIMWELL,  in 

his  night-cap  and  goivn. 

Aim.  What's  the  matter?  You  tremble,  child; 
you're  frighted ! 
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Cher.  No  wonder,  sir — But  in  short,  sir,  this  very 
minute  a  gang  of  rogues  are  gone  to  rob  my  lady 
Bountiful's  house. 

Aim.  How! 

Cher.  I  dogg'd  'em  to  the  very  door,  and  left  'em 
breaking  in. 

Aim.  Have  you  alarmed  any  body  else  with  the 
news? 

Cher.  No,  no,  sir;  I  wanted  to  have  discovered 
the  whole  plot,  and  twenty  other  things,  to  your  man 
Martin ;  but  I  have  search 'd  the  whole  house,  and 
can't  find  him;  where  is  he? 

Aim.  iso  matter,  child;  will  you  guide  me  imme- 
diately to  the  house? 

Cher.  With  all  my  heart,  sir;  my  lady  Bountiful  is 
my  god-mother,  ancl  I  love  Mrs.  Dorinda  so  well — 

Aim.  Dorinda!  the  name  inspires  me;  the  glory 
and  the  danger  shall  be  all  my  own.  Come,  my  life, 
let  me  but  get  my  sword.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Changes  to  the  led- chamber  in  Lady  BOUNTIFUL'* 
house.  Enter  Mrs.  SULLEN,  and  DORINDA,  un- 
dressed; a  lalle  and  lights. 

Dor.  'Tis  very  late,  sister ;  no  news  of  your  spouse 
yet? 

Mrs.  Sul.  No,  I'm  condemned  to  be  alone  till  to- 
wards four,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  may  be  executed 
ivith  his  company. 

Dor.  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  leave  you  to  your  rest; 
you'll  go  directly  to  bed,  I  suppose. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  ;  hey-ho ! 

JL)ar.  That's  a  desiring  sigh,  sister. 

Mrs.  Sul.  This  is>  a  languishing  hour,  sister. 

Dor.  And  might  prove  a  critical  minute,  if  the 
pretty  fellow  were  here. 

Mrs.  Snl.  Here!  what  in  my  bed-chamber,  at  two 
o'clock  T  til' morning,  I  undress'd,  the  family  asleep, 
my  hated  husband  abroad,  and  my  lovely  fellow  at 
my  feet — O  gad,  sister. 
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Dor.  Thoughts  are  free,  sister,  and  them  I  allow 
you.  So,  my  dear,  goodnight.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Sul.  A  good~  rest  to  my  dear  Dorinaa — - 
Thoughts  are  free!  are  they  so?  Why  then,  suppose 
him  here,  dress'd  like  a  youthful,  gay,  and  burning 
bridegroom,  [Here  Archer  steals  out  of  the  closet.] 
with  tongue  enchanting,  eyes  bewitching,  knees  im- 
ploring— [Turns  a  little  on  one  side,  and  sees  Archer" 
in  the  posture  she  describes .]  Ah!  [Shrieks,  and  runs 
to  the  other  side  of  the  staged]  Have  my  thoughts 
raij-'d  aspirit? — Whatare  you,  sir,  a  man  or  a  devil? 

Arch.  A  man,  a  man,  madam.  [Rising. 

Mrs.  Sul.  How  shall  I  be  sure  of  it? 

Arch.  ^ladam,  I'll  give  you  demonstration  this 
minute.  [Takes  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Sul.  What,  sir,  do  you  intend  to  be  rude? 

Arch.  Yes,  madam,  if  you  please. 

Mrs.  Sul.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  whence  came  ye? 

Arch.  From  the  skies,   madam I'm  Jupiter  in 

love,  and  you  shall  be  my  Alcmena. 

Mrs.  Sul.  How  came  von  in  ? 

Arch.  I  flew  in  at  the  window,  madam ;  your 
cousin  Cupid  lent  me  his  wings,  and  your  sister  Venus 
open'd  the  casement. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I'm  struck  dumb  with  admiration. 

Arch.  And  I  with  wonder.  [Looks  passionately  at 
her.~\  How  beautiful  she  looks  ! — the  teeming  jolly 
spring  smiles  in  her  blooming  face,  and  when  she 
was  conceived  her  mother  smelt  to  roses,  look'd  on 
lilies 

I.i'ies  unfold  their  white,  their  fragrant  charms, 

W,ien  the  warm  sun  thus  darts  into  their  arms. 

[Runs  to  her. 

Mrs.Sul.  Ah!  [Shrieks.-] 

Arch.  Oons,  madam,  what  do  you  mean  ?  You'll 
raise  the  house. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Sir,  I'll  wake  the  dead  before  I'll  bear 
tht~. — What!  approach  me  with  the  freedom  of  a 
keeper. — I'm  glad  out. — Your  impudence  has  cui'd 
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Arch.  If  this  be  impudence,  [Kneels, .]  I  leave  to 
your  partial  belt';  no  panting  pilgrim,  after  a  tedious, 
painful  voyage,  e'er  bow'd  before  his  saint  with  more 
devotion. 

Mrs.  Svl.  Now,  now,  I'm  ruin'd  if  he  kneels. 
[Aside. ~\  Rise,  thou  prostrate  engineer,  not  all  thy 
.  Undermining  skill  shall  reach  my  heart.  Rise,  and 
know  I  am  a  woman  without  my  sex;  I  can  love  to 
the  tenderness  of  wishes,  sighs,  and  tears — But  go 
no  farther — Still  to  convince  you  that  I'm  more  than 
•woman,  1  can  speak  my  frailly,  confess  my  weakness, 
even  for  you — But — 

Arch.  "For  me!  [Going  to  lay  hold  on  her. 

Mrs.  Snl.  Hold,  sir,  build  not  upon  that for 

my  most  mortal  hatred  follows,  if  you  disobey  what 

1  command  you  now leave  me  this  minute 

If  he  denies  I'm  lost.  [Aside, 

Arch.  Then  you'll  promise 

Mm.  Sul.  Any  thing  another  time. 

Arch.  When  shall  I  come? 

Mrs.  Sxl.  To-morrow  ;  when  you  will. 

Arch.  Your  lips  must  seal  the  promise. 

Airs.  Sul.  Pshaw!    , 

Arch.  They  must,  they  must.  [Kisses  her."]  Rap- 
tures and  paradise!  And  why  not  now,  my  angel? 
The  time,  the  place,  silence,  and  secresy  all  conspire 
— And  now  the  conscious  stars  have  pre-ordained 
this  moment  for  my  happiness. 

[Takes  her  in  his   arms. 

Mrs.  Sul.  You  will  not,  cannot,  sure. 

Arch.  If  the  sun  rides  fast,  and  disappoints  not 
mortals  of  to-morrow's  dawn,  this  night  shall  crown 
my  jo  vs. 

• .  Sul.  You  shall  kill  me  first. 

Arch.  1'il  die  with  you.  [Carrying  her  off. 

'.  Thieves,  thieves,  murder 

••'<  ;•  ;CKUB,  in  his  breeches,  and  one  shoe. 

Scrub.  Thieves,  thieves,  murder,  popery  ! 

Arch.  Ha!  the  very  timorous  stag  will  kill  in  rut- 
ting time.  [Draws  and  offers  to  stab  Set ub. 
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Scrub.  [Kneeling.]  O,  pray,  sir,  spare  all  I  have, 
and  take  mv  life. 

Mrs.  Sul.  [Holding  Archer's  hand.']  What  does  the 
fellow  mean  ? 

Scrub.  O  madam,  down  upon  your  knees,  your 
marrow-bones he's  one  of  them. 

Mrs.  Sul.   Of  whom? 

Scrub.  One  of  the  rogues 1  beg  your  pardon, 

one  of  the  honest  gentlemen  that  just  now  are  broke 
into  the  house. 

Arch.  How! 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  hope  you  did  not  come  to  rob  me? 

Arch.  Indeed  1  Jid,  madam;  but  I  would  have 
taken  nothing  but  what  you.  might  very  well  ha' 
spar'd  ;  bvit  your  crying  thieves  has  wak'd  this 
dreaming  fool,  and  so  he  takes  'em  for  granted. 

Scrub.  Granted  !  tis  granted,  sir;  take  all  we 
have. 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  fellow  looks  as  if  he  were  broke  out 
of  Bedlam. 

Scrub.  Oons,  madam,  they're  broke  into  the  house 
with  tire  and  sword ;  I  saw  them,  heard  them,  they'll 
be  here  this  minute. 

Arch.  What,  thieves! 

Scrub.  Under  favour,  sir  I  think  so. 

Mrs.  Sul.  What  shall  we  do,  sir? 

Arch.  M;idam,  I  wish  your  ladyship  a  good  night. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Will  you  leave  me? 

Arch.  Leave  you!  Lord,  madam,  did  you  not  com- 
mand me  to  be  gonejust  now,  upon  pain  of  your  im- 
mortal hatred  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Nay,  but  pray,  sir — [Takes  hold  of  him. 

Arch.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  now  comes  my  turn  to  be  ra- 
vish'd — You  see,  madam,  you  must  use  men  one  way 
or  another;  but  take  this  by  the  way,  good  madam, 
that  none  but  a  fool  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  his 
courage,  unless  you'll  take  his  love  along  with  it— — 
How  are  they  arm'd,  friend? 

Scrub.  With  sword  and  pistol,  sir. 

Arch,  Hush! — I  see  a  dark  lanthorn  coining  thro' 
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the  gallery Madam,  be  assured  I  will  protect  you, 

or  lose  mv  life. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Your  life!  No,  sir,  they  can  rob  me  of 
nothing  that  I  value  half  so  much;  therefore,  now, 
sir,  let  me  in  treat  you  to  be  gone. 

Arch.  JNo,  madam,  I'll  consult  my  own  safety  for 
the  sake  of  yours  ;  I'll  work  by  stratagem.  Have  you 
courage  enough  to  stand  the  appearance  of  them? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Yes,  yes,  since  1  nave  escap'd  your  hands, 
I  can  face  any  thing. 

Arch.  Come  hither,  brother  Scrub  ;  don't  you 
know  me  ? 

Scrub.  Eh?  my  dear  brother,  let  me  kissthee. 

[Kisses  Archer. 

Arch.  This  way Hero 

[Archer  and  Scrub  hide  lehind  the  led. 
Enter  GIBBET  with  a  dark  Ian  thorn  in  one  hand,  and 

a  pistol  in  the  other. 

Gil.  Ay,  ay,  this  is  the  chamber,  and  the  lady  alone. 
Mrs.  Sul.  Who   arc  you,  sir?  What  would    you 
have?  D'ye  come  to  rob  me? 

Gib.  Rob  you!  Alack-a-day,  madam,  I'm  only  a 
vounger  brother,  madam ;  and  so,  madam,  if  vou 
"make  a  noise  I'll  shoot  you  through  the  head.  But 
don't  be  afraid,  madam,  [Laying  his  lantlioru  and  pis- 
tol upon  the  table."]  These  rings,  madam  ;  don't  be 
concerned,  madam  ;  1  have  a  profound  respect  for 
you,  madam;  your  keys,  madam;  don't  he  frighted, 

madam  ;  I'm  the  most  oi'a  gentleman- [Searching 

her  pockets."]     This  necklace,   madam;  I    never  was 
rude  to  any  lady!  ——1    have  a  veneration — for   this 

necklace \_lhre  Archer   having   come  round  and 

seized  the -pistol,  takes  Gibbet  l-y  the  collar,  trips  up 
his  heels,   and  claps  the  pistol  to  his  breast. 

Arch.  Hold,  profane  villain,  asd  take  the  reward 
of  thy  sacrilege. 

Gi'l'.  Oh!  pray,  sir,  don't  kill  me;  I  an't  pre- 
pared. 

Arch.  How  many  are  there  of 'em,  Scrub? 
Scrub.  Five  and   forty,  sir. 
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Arch.  Then  I  must  kill  the  villain,  to  have  him  out 
of  the  way. 

Gib.  Hold!  hold!  sir!  we  are  but  three,  upon  my 
honour. 

Arch.  Scrub,  will  you  undertake  to  secure  him? 

Scrub.  Not  I,  sir,  kill  him,  kill  him. 

Arch.  Run  to  Gipsey's  chamber,  there  you'll  find 
the  doctor;  bring  him  hither  presently. 

[Exit  Scrub,  running. 
Come,  rogue  if  you  have  a  short  prayer,  say  it. 

Gib.  Sir,  I  have  no  prayer  at  all;  the  government 
has  provided  a  chaplain  to  say  prayers  for  us  on  these 
occasions. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Pray,  sir,  don't  kill  him you  fright 

me  as  much  as  him. 

Arch.  The  dog  shall  die,  madam,  for  being  the  oc- 
casion of  my  disappointment — Sirrah,  this  moment  is 
your  last. 

Gib.  Sir,  I'll  give  you  two  hundred  pounds  to  spare 
my  life. 

Arch.  Have  you  no  more,  rascal? 

Gib.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  command  four  hundred;  but 
I  must  reserve  two  of  'em  to  save  my  life  at  the 
sessions. 

Enter  SCRUB  and  FOTGARD. 

Arch.  Here,  doctor;  I  suppose  Scrub  and  you, be- 
tween you,  may  manage  him — Lay  hold  of  him. 

[Foigard  lays  hold  of  Gibbet. 

Gib.  What?   turn'd  over  to  the  priest  already — 
LiOok'e,  doctor,  you  come  before  your  time ;  I  an't 
condemn'd  yet,  1  thank  ye. 

Foig.  Come,  my  dear  joy,  I  vil  secure  your  body 
and  your  shoul  too;  I  vil  make  you  a  good  Catholic, 
and  give  you  an  absolution. 

Gib.  Absolution!  Can  you  procure  me  a  pardon, 
doctor? 

.Foig.  No,  joy. 

Gil.  Then  you  and  your  absolution  may  go  to  the 
devil. 

Arch.  Convey  him  into  the  cellar?  there  bind  him: 
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—take  the  pistol,  and  if  he  offers  to  resist,  shoot  him 
thru'  the  head — and  come  back  to  us  with  all  the  speed 
you  can. 

Scrub.  Ay,  ay,  come,  doctor,  do  you  hold  him 
fast,  and  I'll  guard  him.  [Exeunt. 

Mrs.  Siil.  But  how  came  the  doctor? 

Arch.  In  short,  madam [Shrieking   without."] 

'Sdeath  !  the  rogues  are  at  work  with  the  other  ladies; 
— "I'm  vex'd  1  parted  with  the  pistol"  but  I  must  fly 
to  their  assistance — Will  you  stay  here,  madam,  or 
venture  yourself  with  me  ? 

3/7-5.  SuL  Oh,  dear  sir,  with  you. 

f  Takes  him  ly  the  arm,  and  exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 
Changes  to  another  apartment  in  the  house.     Enter 

HOUXSLOW  dragging  in,  Lady  BOUNTIFUL,  and 

BAGSHOT   hauling  in  DORINDA;  the  rogues  with 

swords  drawn. 

Houn.     Come,  come  your  jewels,  mistress. 

Bag.  Your  keys,  your  keys,  old  gentlewoman. 
Enter  AIMWELL. 

Air*.  Turn  this  way,  villains!  I  durst  engage  an 
army  in  such  a  cause.  [He  engages  them  loth. 

r  ARCHER  and  Mrs.  SULLEN. 

Arch.  Hold,  hold,  my  lord  ;  every  man  his  bird, 
pray.  [They  engage  man  to  man  ;  the  rogues  are 

thrown  damn,  and  disaimed. 

Arch.  Shall  we  kill  the  rogues? 

Aim.  No,  no,  we'll  bind  them. 

Arch.  Ay,  ay  ;  here,  madam,  lend  me  your  garter? 
[To  Mrs.  Sullen,  who  stands  ly  him. 

Mrs.  Sul.  The  devil's  in  this  fellow;  he  fights, 
loves,  and  banters,  all  in  a  breath.  Here's  a  cord, 
that  the  rogues  brought  with  them,  T  suppose. 

Arch.  Right,  right,  the  rogue's  destiny,  a  rope  to 
hang  himself — Come,  mv  lord, — this  is  but  a  scanda- 
lous sort  of  an  office,  [finding  the  rogues  together. ~\ 
If  our  adventures  should  end  in  this  sort  of  hangman 
work  ;  but  I  hope  lh°re  is  something  in  prospect 
that — 
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Enter  SCRUB. 
Well,  Scrub,,  have  you  secured  your  Tartar  ? 

Scrub.  V<:*,  sir,  1  left  the  priest  and  him  disputing 
about  religion. 

Aim.  And  pray  carry  these  gentlemen  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  controversy. 
[Delivers  ike  prisoners  In  Scrub,  who  leads  them  out. 

Mrs.  SuL   Pray,  sister,  how  came  my  lord  heie? 

Dor.  And  piay  how  came  the  gentleman  here! 

JMrs.  Sul.  I'll  tell  you  the  greatest  piece  of  villainy. 

[They  talk  apart. 

Aim.  I  fancy,  Archer,  you  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  your  adventures  than  the  house-breakers. 

Arch.  No  matter  for  my  adventure,  yours  is  the 
principal — Press  her  this  minute  to  marry  you — now 
while  she's  hurried  between  the  palpitation  of  her 
fear  and  the  joy  of  her  deliverance;  now  while  the 
tide  of  her  spirits  is  at  high  flood — throw  yourself  at 
her  feet,  speak  some  romantic  nonsense  or  other — 
confound  her  senses,  bear  down  her  reason,  and 
away  with  her — The  priest  is  now  in  the  cellar,  and 
dares  not  refuse  to  do  the  work. 

Aim.  But  how  shall  I  get  off  without  being  ob- 
served ? 

Arch.  You  a  lover!  and  not  find  a  wavto  get  off 
— Let  me  see. 

Aim.  You  bleed,  Archer. 

Arch.  'Sdealh,  I'm  glad  on't ;  this  wound  will  do 
the  business.  I'll  amuse  the  old  lady  and  Mrs.  Sul- 
len about  dressing  my  wound,  while  you  carry  off 
Dorinda. 

Enter  Lady  BOUNTIFUL. 

L.  Bonn.  Gentlemen,  could  we  understand  how 
you  would  be  gratified  for  the  services — 

Arr.h.  Come,  come,  my  lady,  this  is  no  time  for 
Compliments;  I'm  wounded,  madam. 

L.  Bonn,  and  Mrs.  Sul.  How  !  wounded! 

Dor.  1  hope,  sir,  you  have  received  no  hurt! 

Aim.  None  but  what  you  may  cure — 

Makes  love  in  dumb-shtu-. 
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L.  Boun.  Let  me  see  your  arm,  sir — I  must  have 
some  powder-sugar  to  stop  the  blood — O  me! — an 
ugly  g^sh  ;  upon  my  word,  sir,  you  must  go  to  hod. 

Arch.  Ay,  mv  ladv,  a  bed  would  do  very  well — 
Madam,  [_To  Mrs.  Sullen.]  will  you  do  me  the  favour 
to  conduct  me  to  a  chamber. 

L.  Bonn.  Do,  do,  daughter — while  I  get  the  lint, 
and  the  probe,  and  the  pl-aister  ready. 

\Runs  out  one  way,  Aim.  carries  o^Dor.  another. 

Arch.  Come,  madam,  why  don't  you  obey  your 
mother's  commands  ? 

Mrs.  Snl.  How  can  you,  after  what  is  past,  have 
the  confidence  to  ask  me? 

Arch.  And,  if  you  go  to  that,  how  can  you,  after 
what  is  past,  have  the  confidence  to  deny  me? — Was 
not  this  blood  shed  in  your  defence,  and  my  life  ex- 
posed for  your  protection?  Look'e,  madam,  I'm 
none  of  your  romantic  fools  that  fight  giants  and 
monsters  for  nothing;  my  valour  is  downright  Swiss  j 
I  am  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  must  be  paid. 

Mrs.  Sitl.  'Tis  ungenerous  in  you,  sir,  to  upbraid 
rne  wiih  your  services. 

Arch.  'Tis  ungenerous  in  you,  madam,  not  to  re- 
ward 'em. 

Mrs.  Snl.  How!  at  the  expence  of  my  honour? 

Arch.  Honour!  Can  honour  consist  with  ingrati- 
tude? If  you  would  deal  like  a  woman  of  honour,  do 
like  a  man  of  honour.  D'ye  think  I  would  deny  you 
in  such  a  case? 

Enter  GIPSEY. 

Gip.  Madam,  my  lady  ordered  me  to  tell  you,  that 
your  brother  is  below,  at  the  gate. 

Mrs.  Sul.  My  brother'  Heavens  be  prais'd — Sir, 
he  shall  thank  you  for  your  services,  he  has  it  in  his 
power. 

Arch.  Who  is  vour  brother,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  Sir  Charles  Freeman.  You'll  excuse  me 
sir,  1  must  go  and  receive  him. 

Arch.  Sir  Charles  Freeman '     'Sdeath  and    hell!— 
my  old  acquaintance.  jSow,  unless  Aimwell  has  made 
c  2 
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good  use  of  his  time,  all  our  fair  machine  goes  souse 
into  the  sea  like  the  Edistone.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Changes  to  the  gallery  in   the  same  house.     Enter 
AIMWELL  and  DORINDA. 

Dor.  Well,  well,  my  lord,  you  have  conquered. 
Your  late  generous  action,  will,  1  hope,  plead  for  my 
easy  yielding;  though  I  must  own,  your  lordship 
had  a  friend  in  the  fort  before. 

Aim.  The  sweets  of  Hybla  dwell  upon  her  tongue. 

-       Here,  doctor 

Enter  FOIGARO  with  a  look. 

Foig.  Are  you  prepared,  bote  ? 

Dor.  I'm  ready  :  but  first,  my  lord,  one  word — 
1  have  a  frightful  example  of  a  hasty  maniage  in  my 
own  family;  when  1  reflect  upon't,  it  shocks  me. 
Pray,  my  lord,  consider  a  little 

Aim.  Consider!  Do  you  doubt  my  honour,  or  my 
love; 

Dor.  Neither.  1  do  believe  you  equally  just  as 
brave — And  were  your  whole  sex  drawn  out  for  me 
to  chuse,  1  should  not  cast  a  look  upon  the  multi- 
tude, if  you  were  absent — But,  my  lord,  I'm  a  wo- 
man: colours,  concealments  may  hide  a  thousand 
faults  in  me — Therefore  know  me  better  first;  I 
hardly  dare  affirm  I  know  myself  in  any  thing  except 
my  love. 

Aim.  Such  goodness  who  could  injure?  I  find  rny- 
self  unequal  to  the  task  of  villain.  She  has  gained 
my  soul,  and  made  it  honest  like  her  own — I  cannot 
hurt  her.  \_Aside.~\  Doctor  retire.  [Exit  Foigard.] 
Madam,  behold  your  lover  and  your  proselyte,  and 
judge  of  my  passion  by  my  conversion — I'm  all  a  lye, 
nor  dare  I  give  a  fiction  to  your  arms ;  I'm  all  a 
counterfeit,  except  my  passion. 

Dor.  Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  a  counterfeit ! 

Aim.  I  am  no  lord,  but  a  poor  needy  man,  come 
with  a  mean  and  scandalous  design,  to  prey  upon 
your  fortune  : — But  the  beauties  of  your  mind  and  per- 
toa  have  so  won  me  from  myself,  that,  like  a  trusty 
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servant,  I  prefer  the  interest  of  my  mistress  to  my 
own. 

Dor.  "  Sure,  I  have  had  the  dream  of  some  poor 
"  mariner;  a  sleeping  image  of  a  welcome  port,  and 
"  wake  iavolv'd  in  storms" — Pray,  sir,  who  are 
you/ 

Aim.  Brother  to  the  man  whose  title  I  usurped, 
but  stranger  to  his  honour  or  fortune. 

Dor.  Matchless  honesty! — Once  I  was  proud,  sir, 
of  your  wealth  and  title,  hut  now  am  prouder  that 
you  want  it.  Now  T  can  shew  my  love  was  j'istly 
levelled,  and  had  no  aim  but  love.  Doctor,  come 
in. 
Enter  FOIGARD  a.l  one  door,  GIPSEY  at  another,  who 

whispers  DORINDA. 

Your  pardon,    sir ;    we   shan't   want  you  now,  sir, 
You  must  excuse  me — I'll  wait  on   you  presently. 

[Exit   with  Gipsey. 

•Foig.  Upon  my  shonl,  now  dis  is  foolish.     [Exit. 

Aim.  Gone!  and  bid  the  priest  depart— it  has  ail 
ominous  look. 

Enter  ARCHER. 

Arch.  Courage,  Tom — shall  J  wish  you  joy  ? 

Aim.  No. 

Arch.  Oons!  man,  what  ha' you  been  doing? 

Aim.  O,  Archer,  my  honesty,  I  fear,  has  rnin'd  me. 

Arch.   How! 

Aim  I  have  discovered  myself. 

Arch.  Discovered  ?  and  without  my  consent?  What! 
Have  I  embark'd  my  small  remains  in  the  same  bottom 
with  yours,  and  you  dispose  of  all  without  my 
partnership? 

Aim.  O,  Archer,  I  own  mv  fault. 

Arch.  After   conviction — Tis     then    too   late    for 

pardon. You   may    reimmlier,    Mr.  Aimwell, 

that  you  proposed  this  folly — As  y  >u  begun,  s,>  end 

it — Henceforth  I'll  hunt    my    fortune   single So 

farewell. 

Aim.  Stay,  mv  dear  Archer,  bar  a  minute. 

Arch.  Siay  !  Wiiat,   to  be  despued,  exposed,  and 
o  3 
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laughed  at ! — No,  I  would  sooner  change  conditions 
with  the  worst  of  the  rogues  we  just  now  bound,  than 
bear  one  scornful  smile  from  the  proud  knight  that 
once  I  treated  as  my  equal. 

Aim.  What  knight? 

Arch.  Sir  Charles  Freeman,   brother  to  the  lady 

that  I  had  almost But  no  matter  for  that ;  'tis  a 

cursed  night's  work,  and  so  I  leave  you  to  make  the 
best  on't. 

Ann.  Freeman! One    word,  Archer.     Still   I 

have  hopes;  methought  she  received  my  confession 
with  pleasure, 

Arch.  'Sdeath,  who  doubts  it  ? 

Aim.  She  consented  after  to  the  match  ;  and  still  I 
dare  believe  she  will  be  just. 

Arch.  To  herself,  I  warrant  her,  as  you  should 
have  been. 

Aim.  By  all  my  hopes  she  comes,  and  smiling 
comes. 

Enter  DORFNDA,  mighty  gay. 

Dor.  Come,  my  dear  lord — I  fly  with  impatience 

to  your  arms. The  minutes  of  my  absence  were  a 

tedious  year.   Where's  the  priest  ? 
Enter  FOIGARD. 

Arch.  Oons,  a  brave  girl ! 

Dor.  I  suppose,  my  lord,  this  gentleman  is  privy  to 
our  affairs. 

Arch.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I'm  to  be  your  father. 

Dor.  Come,  priest,  do  your  office. 

Arch.  Make  haste,  make  haste,  couple  'em  any 
way.  [Takes  AimwelPs  hand.]  Come,  madam,  I'm  to 
give  you 

Dor.  My  mind's  altered  ;  I  won't. 

Arch.  Eh 

Aim.  I'm  confounded. 

2'aig.  Upon  myshoul,  and  so  is  my  shelf, 

'Arch.  What's  the  matter  now,  madam  ? 

Dor.  Look'e,  sir,  one    generous    action  deserves 

another This  gentleman's  honour  oblig'd  him  to 

hide  nothing  from  me;  my  justice  engages  me  to 
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conceal  nothing  from  him  ;  in  short,  sir,  you  are  the 
person  that  you  thought  you  counterfeited  ;  you  are 
the  true  lord  viscount  Aimwell,  and  I  wish  your  lord- 
ship joy.  Now,  priest,  you  may  be  gone ;  if  my  lord 
is  now'pleas'd  with  the  match,  let  his  lordship  marry 
me  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

Aim.  Archer,  what  does  she  mean? 

Dor.  Here's  a  witness  for  my  truth. 

Enter  Sir  CHARLES   and  Airs.  SOLXEN. 

Sir  Ch.  My  dear  lord  AimwelL,  I  wish  you  joy. 

Aim.  Of  what? 

Sir  Ch.  Of  vour  honour  and  estate.  Your  brother 
died  the  day  before  I  left  London  ;  and  all  your 
friends  have  writ  after  you  to  Brussels ;  among  th« 
fest  I  did  myself  the  honour, 

Arch.  Heark'e,  sir  knight,  don't  you  banter  now? 

Sir  Ch.  'Tis  truth,  upon  nay  honour. 

Aim.  Thanks  to  the  pregnant  stars  that  form'd 
this  accident. 

Arch.  Thanks  to  the  womb  of  time  that  brought  it 
forth ;  away  with  it. 

Aim.  Thanks  to  my  guardian  angel  that  led  me  to 
the  prize [Taking  Dorinda's  hand. 

Arch.  And  double  thanks  to  the  noble  Sir  Charles 
Freeman.  My  lord,  I  wish  youjoy.  My  lady  I  wish 
you  joy — I'gad,  Sir  Freeman,  you're  the  honestest 
'fellow  living — 'Sdeath,  I'm  grown  strangely  airy  upon 
this  matter — My  lord,  how  d'ye  you  ? — A  word,  my 
lord.  Don't  you  remember  something  of  a  previous 
agreement  that  entitles  me  to  the  moiety  of  this  lady's 
fortune,  which,  I  think,  will  amount  to  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

Aim.  Not  a  penny,  Archer.  You  would  ha'  cut  my 
throat  just  now,  because  I  would  not~deceive  this 
lady. 

Arch.  Ay,  and  I'll  cut  your  throat  still,  if  you 
should  deceive  her  now. 

Aim.  That's  what  I  expect ;  and  to  end  the  dispute, 
the  lady's  fortune  is  twenty  thousand  pounds;  we'll 
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divide  stakes;  take  the  twenty  thousand  pounds,  or 
the  lady. 

Dor.  How !  Is  your  lordship  so  indifferent  ? 

Arch.  No,  no,  madam,  his  lordship  knows  very 
well  that  I'll  take  the  money  ;  1  leave  you  to  his  lord- 
&hip,  and  so  we're  both  provided  for. 
Enter  FOIGARD. 

Foig.  Arra  fait,  de  people  do  say  you  be  all  robb'd, 

j°y- 

Aim.  The  ladies  have  been  in  some  danger,  sir, 
as  you  saw. 

Foig.  Upon  my  shoul,  our  inn  be  robb'd  too. 

Aim.  Our  inn  !  By  whom? 

Foig.  Upon  my  shalvation,  our  landlord  has  robb'd 
himself,  and  run  away  wid  de  money. 

Arch.  Robb'd  himself? 

Foig.  Av  fait !  and  me  too  of  a  hundred  pounds. 

Arch.  Robb'd  you  of  an  hundred  pounds ! 

Foig.  Yes,  fait  honey,  that  I  did  owe  to  him. 

Aim.  Our  money's  gone,  Frank. 

Arch.  Rot  the  rnor.ty,  my  wench  is  gone 

Sqavez  vous  quelque  chose  de  Mademoiselle  Cherry. 

Enter  a  Fellow  with  a  strong  Box  and  a  Letter. 

Fell.  Is  there  one  Martin  here  ? 

Arch.  Ay,  ay, — who  wants  him? 

Fell..  \  hfve  a  box  here,  and  a  letter  for  him. 

Arch.  [Taking  the  tar.]  Ha,  ha,  ha,  what's  her 
Legerdemain  •  By  this  light,  my  lord,  our  money 
again,  But  this  unfolds  the  riddle.  [Opening  the 
letter,  reads."]  Hum,  hum,  hum — O,  'tis  for  the 
public  good,  and  must  be  communicated  to  the  com- 
pany, 

Mr.  Martin, 

My  father,  being  afraid  of  an  impeachment  ly  the 
rogues  that  are  taken  to-night,  is  gone  off;  but  if  you 
can  procure  him  a  pardon,  he  II  make  great  discoveries 
that  may  be  useful  to  the  country.  Could  I  hare  met 
you  instead  of  your  master  to  night,  I  would  have  de- 
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•  d  mi/self  into  your  hands,  with  a  sum  that  muck 
•exceeds  that  in  your  strong  lo,r,  lohich  I  have  sent 
you,  with  an  assurance  to  my  dear  Martin,  that  I  shall 
ever  lehis  most  faithful  friend,  till  death, 

Cherry  Boniface. 

There's  a  billet-doux  for  you — As  for  the  father,  I 
think  he  ought  to  be  encouraged ;  and  for  the  daugh- 
ter— pray,  my  lord,  persuade  your  bride  to  take  her 
into  her  service  instead  ofGipsey. 

Aim.  I  can  assure  you,  madam,  your  deliverance 
was  owing  to  her  discovery. 

Dor.  Your  command,  my  lord,  will  do  without 
.the  obligation.  I'll  take  care  of  her. 

Sir  Ch.  This  good  company  meets  opportunely  in 
•favour  of  a  design  I  have  in  behalf  of  my  unfortunate 
sister.  I  intend  to  part  her  from  her  husband — Geu- 
4lemen,  will  you  assist  me  ? 

Arch.  Assist  you  !  'Sdeath,  who  would  not? 

foig.  Ay,  upon  my  shoul,  we'll  all  ashist. 
Enter  SULLEN. 

Sul.  What's  all  this  ?  They  tell  me,  spouse,  that 
you  had  like  to  have  been  robb'd. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Truly,  spouse,  1  was  pretty  near  it' 
had  not  these  two  gentlemen  interpos'd. 

Sul.  How  came  these  gentlemen  here? 

Mrs.  Sul.  That's  his  way  of  returning  thanks,  you 
must  know. 

Foig.  Ay,  but  upon  my  conscience  de  question  be 
a-propos  for  all  dut. 

Sir  Ch.  You  promis'd  last  night,  sir,  that  you 
would  deliver  your  lady  to  me  this  morning. 

Sul.  Humph. 

Arch.  Humph!  what  do  you  mean  by  Humph? 

— Sir,  you  shall  deliver  her In  short,  sir,  we  have 

sav'd  you  and  your  family  ;  and  if  you  are  not  civil, 
we'll  unbind  the  rogues,  join  with  'em,  and  set  fire  to 

your  house What  does  the  man  mean?  Not  part 

•with  his  wife? 
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Foig.  Arra,  not  part  wid  your  wife!  Upon  my 
f-houl,  de  man  dobh  not  understand  common  shivi- 
lity. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Hold,  gentlemen,  all  things  here  must 
move  by  consent.  Compulsion  would  spoil  us.  Let 
my  clear  and  I  talk  the  matter  over,  and  you  shall 
judge  it  between  us. 

Sul.  Let  me  know  first,  who  are  to  be  our  judges. 
...  -  Pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ? 

Sir  Ch.  I  am  sir  Charles  Freeman,  come  to  take 
away  your  wife. 

Sul.  And  you,  good  sir? 

Aim.  Thomas  viscount  Aimwell,  come  to  take 
away  your  sister. 

Sul.  And  you,  pray,  sir? 

Arch.  Francis  ArcHer,  esq.  come 

Sul.  To  take  awav  my  mother,  I  hope Gen- 
tlemen, you're  heartily  welcome.  I  never  met  with 
three  more  obliging  people  since  I  was  born — And 
now,  my  dear,  if  you  please,  you  shall  have  the  first 
word. 

Arch.  And  the  last  for  five  pounds.  [Aside. 

Mm.  Sul.  Spouse. 

Sul.  Rib. 

Mrs.  Sul.  How  long  have  you  been  married  ? 

Sul.  By  the  Almanack  fourteen  months ;— but  by 
my  account,  fourteen  years. 

Mrs.  Sul.  'Tis  thereabouts  by  my  reckoning. 

Foig.  Upon  my  conshience  dere  accounts  vil 
agree. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Pray,  spouse,  what  did  you  marry  for  ? 

Sul.  To  get  an  heir  to  my  estate. 

Sir  Ch.  And  have  you  succeeded  ? 

Sul.  No. 

Arch.  The  condition  fails  of  his  side Pray,  ma- 
dam, what  did  you  marry  for? 

Mrs.  Sul.  To'  support  the  weakness  of  my  sex  by 
the  strength  of  his,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  an, 
agreeable  society. 
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Sir  C/i.  Are  your  expectations  answer'd  ? 

Mrs.  Sul.  No. 

Foig.  Arra,  honeys,  a  clear  caase,  a  clear  caase! 

Sir  Ch.  What  are  the  bars  to  your  mutual  con- 
tentment? 

Mrs.  Sul.  In  the  first  place,  I  can't  drink  ale  with 
him. 

Sul.  Nor  can  I  drink  tea  with  her. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  can't  hunt  with  you. 

S'il.   Nor  can  I  dance  with  you. 

Mrs.  Sul.  I  hate  cocking  and  racing. 

£ul.  I  abhor  ombre  and  piquet. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Your  silence  is  intolerable. 

Sul.  Yoar  prating  is  worse. 

"  Mrs.  Sul.  Have  we  not  been  a  perpetual  offence 
to  each  other a  gnawing  vulture  at  the  heart  ? 

"  Sul.  A  frightful  goblin  to  the  sight. 

"  Mrs.  Sul.  A  porcupine  to  the  feeling. 

"  Sul.  Perpetual  wormwood  to  the  taste." 

Mrs.  Sul.  Is  there  on  earth  a  thing  we  can  agree 
in? 

Su!.  Yes to  part. 

Mrs.  Sul.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sul.  Your  hand. 

Mrs.  Sul.  Here. 

Sul.  These  hands  joined  us,  these  shall  part  us — 
Away 

Mrs.  Sul.    East. 

Sul.  West. 

Mrs.  Sul.  North. 

Sul.  South  ;  far  as  the  poles  asunder. 

Foig.  Upon  my  shoul,  a  very  pretty  sheremony. 

Sir  C(i.  Now,  Mr.  Sullen,  there's  wants  only  my 
sister'^  fortune  to  make  us  easy. 

Sul.  Sir  Charles,  you  love  your  sister,  and  I  love 
her  fortune  ;  every7  one  to  his  fancy. 

Arch.  Then  you  won't  refund. " 

Sul.  Not  a  stiver. 

Arch.  What  is  her  portion  ? 
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Sir  Ck.  Twenty  thousand  pounds,  sir. 
Arch.  I'll  pay  it.  My  lord,  I  thank  him,  has  en- 
abled me,  and  if  the  lady  pleases,  she  shall  go  home 
with  me.  This  night's  adventure  has  proved  strangely 
lucky  to  us  all — For  Captain  Gibbet,  in  his  walk,  has 
made  bold,  Mr.  Sullen,  with  your  study  and  e>ccritoir, 
and  has  taken  out  all  the  writings  of  your  estate,  all 
the  articles  of  marriage  with  your  lady,  bills,  bonds, 
leases,  receipts  to  an  Infinite  value  ;  I  took  'em  from 
him,  and  will  deliver  them  to  Sir  Charles. 

"  [Gives  him  a  parcel  of  papers  andparrhmcnts." 
Sul.l1.ow,  my  writings  !  my  head  aches  consum- 
edly.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  shall  have  her  fortune,, 
hut  I  can't  talk.  If  you  have  a  mind,  sir  Charles,  to 
be  merry,  and  celebrate  my  sister's  wedding,  and  my 
divorce,  you  may  command  my  house;  but  my  heaa 
aches  consumediv.* — Scrub,  bring  me  a  dram. 

Arch.  'T would  be  hard  to  guess  which  of  these  par- 
ties is  the  better  pleased,  the  couple  joined,  or  the- 
couple  parted  ;  the  we  rejoicing  in  hopes  of  an  nn- 
tasled  happiness,  and  the  other  in  their  deliverance 
from  an  experienced  misery. 

Both  happy  in  their  several  stafe.t  we  find ; 
These  parted  by  consent,  and  those  conjoin' J. 
Consent,  if  mutual,  saves  the  laici/er'sfce ; 
Consent  is  law  enough  to  set  you  free. 


R.  M'Donald,  Prinfer, 
»,  Green  Arbour  Court, 
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LIFE  OF  ARTHUR  MURPHY. 

ARTHUR   Murphy   was   a   native   of  Ireland; 
and  Corke  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  of  his  birth. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  trade,  and   was  some  time  clerk   in  a 
merchant's  counting-house;   but  having  tak?n   too 
active  a  part  in  a  theatrical  dispute  which  arose  in 
the  town  when-  he  lived,  he  was  dismissed   from  his 
employment,  and  immediately  removed  to  London. 
Here  again  he  found  it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to 
the  same  business  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
before;  but  having  cultivated  a  taste  for  literature,  hi-; 
mercantile  employment  was  first  neglected,  and  after- 
wards totally  laid  aside.     In  the  year  17")-',  he  seems 
to  have  commenced  author,  having  at  that  time  begun 
The  Gray's- Inn  Journal,  which  continued  until  Oc- 
tober 1754,  in  which  mouth  aad  year  the  author  put 
an  end   to  it,  and  entered  upon  a  new  profession, 
that  of  a  performer  on  the  stage.     On  the  18th  of 
October  1/54,  he  appeared  on  Covent-Garden  theatre 
in  the  character  of  Othello  ;  but  though  he  possessed 
figure,  voice,  genius,  and  an  accurate  conception  of 
the  parts  he  acted,  yet  he  soon  found  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  add  to  his  fame  in  a  situation  where  excel- 
lence is  very  seldom  to  be  met  with.     At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  he  removed  to  Drurv-lane  where  he  re- 
mained onlv  until  the  season  closed,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  he  renounced  the  theatres  as  an  actor  ;  and 
resumed  his  former  employment  of  a  writer.     The 
violence  of  parties  at  this  juncture  running  very  high, 
our  author  undertook  the  defence  of  the  unpopular 
side,    and    began  a  periodical    paper  November  (Jth. 
17.r''>,  called,  The  Test,  which  was  answered  by  the 
late  Owen  RuH'head,  E^q.   in  anoi'ur  uncier  the  title 
of  The  Contest.     To  prevent  his  being  obliged  to  n-lv 
solely  on  the  precarious  state  of  an  author,  he  now  de- 
termined to  study  the  law;  bnton  hi?  first  applications 
to  the  societies  of  both  the  Temples  and  Gmvs-Inn, 
he   had   the    mortification   to  be   refused  admission, 
on  the  illiberal  ground   of  having  acted  on  the  si 
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He  was  however  receiver!  as  a  member  at  Lincoln"  - 
Inn,  and'in  due  time  called  to  the  bar,  since  when  be 
has  gradually  withdrawn  himself  from  the  public  as  a 
•writer.    At  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  he  was 
employed  to  write  against  the  famous  North  Briton, 
and  for  a  considerable  lima  published  a  weekly  paper,' 
called,  The  Auditor;    but  being  disgusted,  as  is  sup- 
posed, at  some  improper  behaviour  amongst  his  party 
friends,  he  from  that  time  gave  up  all  attention  to 
pelitic?,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of 
his  profession  as  a  lawyer.     He  published  an  edition 
of  Henry  Fielding's  works,  with  a  life  of  the  author, 
in   1762  ;  and  in   17Q3,  he  wrote  a  work  of  infinite 
merit,  entitled,  An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of 
£)r.  Johnson.     Besides  many  other  performances,  he 
produced  the  following  dramatic  pieces  :     - 
1.   The  Apprentice.     A  Farce.  8vo.   175$. 
C.   The  Spouter  ;  or,  The  Triple  Revenge.     A  Comic 
Farce.  8vo.   1756. 

3.  The  Englishman  from  Paris.  A  Farce.  1766.  Not 
printed. 

4.  The  Upholsterer;  or,  Wliat  Netcs.    A  Farce.  8vo. 


5.  The  Orphan  of  China.     A  Tragedy.  8vo.  l~ 

6.  The  Desart  Island.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  8vo.  1760. 

7.  The  I  fey  to  keep  Him.  A  Ci-medy.  8vo.  1760. 

8.  The  Way  to  keep  Him.   Enlarged.  8vo.   176l. 
Q.   All  in  t'lic  Wrong.     A  Comedy.  8vo.   1761. 

10.  The  Old  Maid.     A  Comedy.  8vo.  17(3l. 

11.  The  Citizen.     A   Farce.  8vo.   1763. 

12.  No  one's  Enemy  hit  his  own.    A  Comedy.  8vo, 
1764. 

13.  What  ice  must  all  come  to.  A  Comedy.  8vo.  1764- 

14.  The  School  'for  Guardians.  A  Comedy.  8vo.  1767. 

15.  Zenol-ia.     A  Tragedy.  8vo.   1768. 

It).  The  Grecian  Daugkier.  A  Tragedy.  8vo.  1772. 

17.  Alzuma.     A  Tragedy.  8vo.   1773. 

18.  News  from  Parnassus.     A  Prelude.  1776.  Not 
printed. 

19.  Know  your  own  Mind.    A  Comedy.  8vo.  1?77- 


CRITIQUE 

ON 

ALL  IN  THE  WRONG. 

IF  I  had  no  other  concern  with  this  comedy,  than 
to  recommend  it  for  the  entertainment  which  it  affords 
in  representation,  and  to  add  a  few  anecdotes  of  its 
author,  I  might  easily  acquit  myself  of  my  task,  and 
pass  it  over  without  that  examination,  which  in  the 
present  instance  is  riot  a  very  agreeable  undertaking; 
for  J  cannot  speak  of  it  to  the  reader  with  that  degree 
of  approbation,  which,  in  common  with  its  audience 
in  the  theatre,  I  should  readily  bestow  upon  it.  A 
busy  plot,  a  quick  succession  of  scenes,  and  a  happy 
arrangement  of  incidents,  supported  by  good  acting, 
will  produce  strong  stage-ettect ;  and  what  mighty 
things  could  be  done  by  that  no  man  had  better  op- 
portunities of  knowing  than  the  writer  of  this  comedy, 
who  had  been  himself  an  actor,  and  a  partner  in  the 
management  of  a  company  of  actors.  Doubtless, 
he  had  the  experience  of  many  instances,  where 
the  imposing  bustle  of  the  scene  had  succeeded  in 
concealing  deficiency  in  character  and  poverty  of 
composition. 

The  moral  object  of  the  plot  on  which  this  piny 
is  founded,  is  to  hold  up  to  ridicule,  by  comic  inci- 
dents, the  follies  and  mistakes  into  which  the  human 
understanding  may  be  betrayed,  by  the  passion  of 
jealousy  operating  upon  susceptible  minds.  The  ob- 
ject was  vvorthy  and  well  chosen  ;  it  was  also  nro- 
pcrly  foreseen  by  the  author,  that  when  he  had  re- 
solved to  ground  his  comedy  upon  that  passion,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  his  characters  jealous  without 
cause.  He  has  accordingly  so  done  ;  and  as  all  his 
principal  personages  are  tainted  with  that  error,  he 
liasj>ronounced  them  in  his  title — All  in  the  Wrong. 

Tfie  characters  who  stand  foremost  on  his  canvas. 
a  3 
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are  Sir  John  and  Lady  Restless;  nml  this  unhappy 
Couple  are  preparedly  so  jealous  of  each  other,  that 
what  occurs  to  them  in  the  play  only  aggravates  and 
confirms,  hut  does  not  create,  that  restless,  passion. 
Sir  John  has  a  man  called  Robert,  to  whom  he  makes 
his  confessions;  Lady  Restless  has  a  waiiing-woman 
named  Tattle,  to  whom  she  breathes  out  her  com- 
plaints. 

Beverley  and  Bellmont  are  two  young  gentlemen  in 
love  with  Belinda  and  Clarissa,  who  are  two  young 
ladies  altogether  as  much  in  love  with  them.  They 
have  evidently  settled  their  reciprocal  engagements 
before  the  play  commences,  as  they  give  us  to  under- 
stand in  the  very  first  interview  with  their  ladies; 
when  Bellmont,  by  a  familiar  figure  of  speech,  calls 
it  "  the  country-dance  of  matrimony  ;"  and  Beverley, 
imitating,  butac  the  same  time  improving,  his  friend's 
facetious  style,  says  of  and  to  his  sister  Clarissa,  be- 
trothed to  Bellmont,  that  "  she  is  as  well  inclined  to 
a  matrimonial  game  of  romps  as  any  girl  in  Christen- 
dom." Having  therefore  the  gentlemen's  own  au- 
thority, vouched  in  the  presence  of  their  ladies,  with 
as  litile  ceremony,  and  probably  less  wit,  than  Con- 
greve  or  Farquhar  would  have  bestowed  upon  their 
Beaux  in  the  like  predicament,  we  may  rest  in  full 
assurance  of  a  happy  consummation,  although  two 
old  gentlemen  perversely  step  in  to  interrupt  their 
"  game  at  romps,"  and  puzzle  their  "  matrimonial 
country-dance."  by  insisting  upon  Beverley  and  Bell- 
mour's  changing  partners.  These  two  seniors,  Sir 
William  Bellinom  and  Mr.  Blandford  (one  the  father 
of  Bellmont,  and  the  other  of  Belinda),  are  intro- 
duced, like  the  fathers  in  most  comedies,  as  mere  ob- 
stacles to  retard  the  plot,  and  by  their  misuse  of  the 
parental  authority,  to  expose  it  to  derision  and  con- 
tempt. There  are  also  two  waiting-women  of  the 
customary  stamp,  Mrs.  Tippet  and  Mrs.  Marmalet ; 
and  thu»  having  told  ofi  the  whole  company  in  pairs, 
the  Dramatis  Pcrsoiue  are  disposed  of. 

With  two  pairs  of  lovers,  whose  affections  are  al- 
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jrady  settled  ;  and  with  one  married  couple,  whose 
jealousy  is  quite  matured  ;  while  two  fathers  are  at 
hand  to  puzzle,  and  two  waiting-women  ready  to 
promote  his  plot,  the  author  has  little  else  upon  his 
hands 'but  to  keep  them  steady  to  their  ready-made 
characters,  and  accordingly  opens  his  first  scene  with 
Sir  John  Restless  and  his  confidential  servant  Robert, 
There  is  a  commodious  door  in  Sir  John  Restless's 
hired  house,  which  opens  into  the  Park,  where  great 
part  of  the  business  is  carried  on  sub  dio.  Sir  John 
is  extremely  eager  to  be  informed,  whether  his  lady 
passed  out  of  this  door  into  the  Park,  or  out  of  the 
front-door  into  the  street.  Upon  his  being  told  by 
Robert,  that  she  had  naturally  enough  walked  hits 
the  Park,  and  not  into  the  street,  he  declares  he  will 
"  never  live  in  a  house  again  that  has  two  doors  to 
it."  He  then  proceeds  to  justify  his  partiality  for  one 
door,  by  stating  the  dangers  that  attend  on  two — 
"  The  eyes  of  Argus  are  not  snilicierit  to  watch 
the  motions  of  a  wife,  where  there  is  a  street-door 
and  a  back-door  to  favour  her  escape."  Robert  wishes 
him  to  "  shake  off  this  ftneasiness,  which  preys  upon 
liis  spirits ;"  this  draws  from  him  an  explanation  how 
he  came  by  it — He  had  seen  her  "  practising  smiles 
at  her  glass  ;"  and  these  were  the  "very  smiles  (indi- 
cating affability,  modesty,  and  compliance)"  which 
had  won  his  heart,  and  induced  him  to  many  her  : 
this  determined  him  "  to  watch  her  from  that  mo- 
ment ;"  and  he  had  watched  her  <(dta  play  and  else- 
where, when  he  had  counted  her  oglings  and  her 
whisperings,  her  stolen  glances,  and  her  artful  leer;" 
and  now  being  further  informed,  that  she  had  gone 
"  across  the  Park,  towards  the  Horse-Guards,"  con- 
viction staves  him  in  the  face;  "  the  thing  is  evident;" 
her  guilt  is  manifest.  This  is  the  account  which  the 
poor  gentleman  gives  of  his  most  lamentable  case  ; 
this  forces  him  to  cry  out  in  soliloquy,  when  his  ser- 
vant had  just  left  him — "  Gone  towards  the  Horse- 
Guards  !  my  head  aches  ;  my  forehead  burns ;  I  am 
cutting  my  horns.  Gone  towards  the  Horse- Guards  1 
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I'll  pursue  her  thither;  if  I  find  her,  the  time,  the 
place,  all  will  infonn  against  her.  Sir  John,  Sir 
John  !  you  were  a  madman  to  marry  such  a  woman." 
Lady  Restless  now  makes  her  entrance;  and  in- 
stead of  the  "  affability,  modesty,  and  compliance," 
which  her  smiles  had  indicated,  she  breaks  upon  us 
in  the  character  of  a  perfect  termagant.  Some  authors 
would  have  discriminated  between  the  wife  and 
husband,  and  given  her  jealousy  a  different  hue 
from  his  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  She  rings  the 
bell ;  and  some  little  delay  on  the  part  of  the  ser- 
vants before  they  come  to  the  door,  inspires  her 
with  an  idea  that  her  husband  has  conveyed  a  hussy 
into  his  own  house;  and  in  this  humour,  upon  dis- 
covering Marmulet  (Lady  Conquest's  maid)  with  her 
own  servant  Tattle,  she  instantly  declares  that "  guilt 
is  in  her  face,"  and  assaults  the  poor  girl  with  most 
unseemly  violence.  Her  whole  conduct  through  the 
play  is  of  the  same  unamiable  cast;  and  her  media- 
tions are  not  merely  such  as  jenlousy  would  dictate, 
but  of  a  sort  that  modesty  would  never  utter,  nor 
could  even  hear  without  a  blush — "  What  a  pity," 
she  exclaims,  "  that  we  cannot  change  our  husbands 
as  we  do  our  ear-rings  or  our  gloves  ;  and  when  gaz- 
ing on  the  miniature  picture  which  she  had  found  in 
the  Park,  she  says — "  This  is  really  a  handsome  pic- 
ture. What  a  charming  countenance  ! — Why  had  I 
not  such  a  dear,  dear  man,  instead  of  the  brute,  the 
monster — ?"  When  such  sentiments,  such  language, 
are  given  to  a  wife,  the  author  makes  a  sacrifice  of 
her  character,  that  puts  reconciliation  out  of  sight ; 
and  though  it  may  suit  his  purpose  to  wind  up  his 
play  with  a  pardon,  he  will  hardly  persuade  his  au- 
dience, much  less  his  readers,  to  subscribe  to  it. 

Of  the  two  gentlemen  lovers,  Beverley  has  about 
the  same  advantage  over  his  friend  Bcilmonl,  as  lie- 
linda  has  over  her  friend  Clarissa.  The  diffusion, 
however,  of  the  epidemic  passion,  which  runs  through 
the  whole  play,  reaches  each  of  the:!)  in  their  turns. 
Beverley  is  duped  into  jealousy  by  Lady  IlebtlCbS,  and 
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Bclin.h  by  ?>ir  John,  \vitli  what  shew  of  probability 
let  the  reader  judge.  The  lady,  however,  would 
stand  decidedly  foremost  in  the  drama,  if  she  had  not 
been  made  to  meditate  a  marriage  with  BelUnont,  in 
violation  of  every  thing  that  is  honourable,  and  deli- 
cate, andjir-t  towards  her  friend  Clarissa .  Itistrne, 
that  she  adopts  this  unprincipled  meditation  with 
compunction — "  But  then  my  friend  Clarissa,  can  I 
.  her  lovei  ?  She  has  not  deserved  it  at  my  hands. 
Though  Mr.  Beverley  has  deceived  me,  must  I  be 
false  to  honour  and  to  friendship?"  This  remorse, 
however,  is  hut  momentary  ;  she  has  forgot  it  when 
slu  ?ays  to  Beverley — "  You  yourself  have  forced  me 
into  the  arms  of  another — In  obedience  to  the  com- 
nrmds  of  a  father,  1  have  agreed  to  marry  Mr.  Bell- 
mont." 

Of  the  two  fathers  1  have  little  mote  to  say  :  their 
characteis  evaporate  in  a  gust  of  words;  and  when 
thcv  cease  to  bluster,  they  have  played  their  parts. 
Bellmont's  father  gives  no  reason  why  he  prefers  Be- 
linda to  Clarissa ;  nor  does  Belinda's  father  account 
for  his  preference  of  Bellmont  before  Beverley.  They 
have  involved  the  plot  in  some  small  embarrassment, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  employed,  is 
answered. 

The  author  has  engrafted  many  pleasant  incidents 
upon  his  "  miniature  picture,"  and  turned  his  harm- 
less assignations  to  a  very  good  account.  In  the  con- 
struction of  his  fable,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
his  scenes,  he  has  manifested  great  ingenuity,  and 
shewn  himself  an  admirable  master  of  stage-effect. 
These  are  his  merits;  and  with  these  materials  he  has 
composed  a  living  play,  which  continues  to  maintain 
its  attraction  on  the  stage  ;  but  in  which  the  reader 
must  not  hope  to  fn.d  discrimination  of  passion,  or 
originality  of  character,  the  stamp  of  genius,  or  the 
charms  of  wit. 

ft.  CUMBERLAND. 
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Written  and  spoken  by  SAMUEL  FOOTE,  Esq. 

TO-XIGHT,  be  it  kr/o:cn  to  box,  gall'ry,  and  pit. 
Will  be  open'd  the  best  *  summer  warehouse  for  wit  ; 
The  new  manufacture,  Foote  and  Co.  undertaker  • ; 

Play,  pantomime,  opera,  farce by  the  makers! 

H'e  scor/i,  tike  our  brethren,  our  fortunes  to  ou-e 

To  Shakspeare  and  Southern,  to  Otway  and  Ko\ve. 

Though  our  judgment  may  err,  yet  our  justice  is  shewn, 

For  ire  promise  to  mangle  no  works  but  our  own, 

And  moreater  on  this  you  may  firmly  rely, 

If  we  can't  make  you  laugh,  that  we  won't  make  you  cry. 

for  Roscius,  who  knew  u~e  were  mirth-Loving  souls, 

Has  lock'd  up  his  lightning,  his  daggers,  and  Louis, 

Rcsolv'd  that  in  buskins  no  hero  shall  stalk, 

He  has  shut  us  quite  out  of  the  tragedy  a>alfC. 

Wo  blood,  no  blank-verse ! — and  in  short  we're,  undone. 

Unless  you're  contented  with  frolic  and  fun. 

Iftir'd  of  her  round  in  the  llanelagh-mill, 
There  should  be  but  one  female  inclin'd  to  sit  still ; 
If  blind  to  the  beauties,  or  sick  of  the  squall, 
A  parti/  should  shun  to  catch  cold  at  Vauxlmll ; 
If  at  Sadler's  siccct  Well's  the  made  wine  should  be  thick, 
The  cheese-cakes  turn,  sour,  or  Miss  Wilkinson  sick; 
If  the  fume  of  the  pipes  should  oppress  you  in  J  une, 
Or  the  tumblers  be  tame,  or  the  bells  out  of  tune; 
J  hope  you  will  call  at  our  warehouse  in  Drury  ; 
We've  a  curious  assortment  of  goods,  1  assure  you  ; 
Domestic  and  foreign,  and  all  kinds  of  wares; 
English  cloth,  Irish  linen,  and  French  petenlairs! 
If,  for  want  of  good  custom,  or  losses  in  trade, 
The  poetical  partners  should  bankrupts  be  made  ;  • 

If  front,  dealings  too  large,  we  plunge  deeply  in  debt, 
And  WHERSTlS  issue  out  in  the  Muses'  Gazette; 
We'll  on  you  our  Assigns  for  CERTIFICATES  call ; 
Though  insolvent,  we're  honest,  and  give  up  our  all. 

»  Mr.  Garrickj  at  this  time,  had  let  his  playhouse  for  the  summer  month? 
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Sir  JOHN  RESTLESS.  i.aj    RKSTJ,ESS. 

BKVEIILEY.  BELINDA. 

Sir  WILLIAM  BRLLMOXT.  CLARIS-. A 

Ymuifr  RKLLMONT.  TATTLE 

m,  vxnrouD.  TIPPET. 

KOI1KUT,  Ki'i\n:if.  to  Sir  John.  ITHUM  \TUT 
J5RUSII,  &rw»*  to  B-vcricy. 


ALL  IN  THE  WRONG. 

ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

The  Park.    Enter  Sir  JOHN  RESTLESS  and  ROBERT, 
from  a  House  in  the  Side  Scene. 

Sir  John.  SIR  John  Restless!  Sir  John  Restless! 
thon  hast  played  the  fool  with  a  vengeance.  What  de- 
vi!  whispered  tliee  to  marry  such  a  woman  ? Ro- 
bert, you  have  been  a  faithful  servant,  and  I  value  you. 
Did  \  our  lady  go  out  at  this  door  here  into  the  Park, 
or  did  she  go  out  at  the  street-door? 

Rob.  This  door,  sir. 

Sir  Joint.  Robert,  I  will  never  live  in  a  house  again 
that  ha?  iwo  doors  to  it. 

IM-.   Sir! 

Sir  John.  I  will  give  warning  to  my  landlord  in- 
stantly. The  eyes  of  Argus  are  not  sufficient  to 
watch  the  motions  of  a  wife,  where  there  is  a  street- 
door,  and  a  hack-door,  to  favour  her  escapes. 

Rob.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  wish — you  will  pardon 
my  boldness,  sir, — 1  wish  you  would  shake  off  this 
uneasiness  that  preys  upon  your  spirits.  It  grieves  me 
to  the  heart, — it  does,  indeed,  sir,  to  see  yon  in  this 
way:  banish  your  suspicions:  yon  have  conceived 
some  strange  aversion,  I'm  afraid,  to  my  lady,  sir. 

Sir  Jiihn.  No,  Robert ;  no  aversion:  in  spite  of 
me  I  <:<'!,'  upon  her  still. 

R--.1-.  Tiien  why  will  you  not  think  generously,  sir, 
of  The  person  you  love?  My  lady,  I  dare  be  sworn — 

Sir  John.  Is  false  to  me.   That  embitters  my  whole 
I  love  her,  and  she  repays  me  with  ingratitude-, 
with  pertidv,   with  falsehood,  with 

Rub.  1  dare  be  sworn,  sir,  she  is  a  woman  of  ho- 
uonr. 

Sir  Jr>Ln.  Robert,  I  have. considered  you  as  a  fiiend 
in  my  hotn:  don't  you  betray  me  too:  don't  at- 

her. 
Rob.  Dear  sir,  if  you  will  but  give  me  leave:   \i«'! 

•diligent  master  to  me,  and  1  an. 
!':;r    our  welfare.     You   married   in. 
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for  love,  and  I  have  heard  you  so  wr\rm  in  her  praise  ; 
\vhv  \vill  you  20  back  from  those  sentiments? 

Sir  John.  Yes,  I  married  her  for  love — Oh!  love! 
love!  what  mischief  dost  thou  not  occasion  in  this 
world?  Yes,  Robert,  I  married  her  for  leve.  Wben 
first  I  saw  her,  1  was  not  so  much  struck  with  her 
beauty,  as  with  that  air  of  an  ingenious  mind  thar 
appeared  in  her  countenance;  her  features  did  not  so 
much  charm  me  with  their  symmetry,  as  that  ex- 
pression of  sweetness,  that  smile  that  indicated  affa- 
bility, modesty,  and  compliance.  But,  honest  Ro- 
bert, 1  was  deceived:  I  was  not  a  month  married, 
when  I  saw  her  practising  those  very  smiles  at  her 
glass:  I  saw  through  the  artifice:  plainly  saw  there 
was  nothing  natural  in  her  manner,  but  all  forced, 
all  studied,  put  on  with  her  head-dress:  I  was 
alarmed ;  I  resolved  to  watch  her  from  that  moment, 
and  I  have  seen  such  things  ! 

Rob.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  believe  you  wrong  her, 
and  wrong  yourself:  you  build  on  groundless  sur- 
mises ;  you  make  yourself  unhappy,  and  my  lady  too ; 
and  by  being  constantly  uneasy,  and  never  shewing 
her  the  least  love,  you'll  forgive  me, — sir,  you  fill  her 
mind  with  strange  suspicions,  and  so  the  mischief  is 
done. 

»S'<>  John.   Suspicions,   Robert? 

Hob.  Yes,  sir,  strange  suspicions ! — My  lady  find? 
herself  treated  with  no  degree  of  tenderness;  she  in- 
fers that  your  inclinations  are  fixed  elsewhere,  and  so 
she  is  become — you  will  pardon  my  blunt  honesty — 
she  is  become  downright  jealous, — as  jealous  as  your 
self,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Oh !  Robert,  you  are  little  read  in  the 
arts  of  women;  you  little  know  the  intricacies  of  their 
conduct,  the  mazes  through  which  they  walk,  shift- 
ing, turning,  winding,  running  into  devious  paths, 
but  tending  all  through  a  labyrinth  to  the  temple  of 
Venus.  You  cannot  see,  that  all  her  pretences  to 
suspect  me  of  infidelity  are  merely  a  counter-plot  to 
caver  her  own  loose  designs  :  it  is  but  a  gauze  cover- 
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intr,  though  :  it  is  seen  through,  and  only  serves  to 
shew  her  guilt  the  more. 

Rob.  Lpon  my  word,  Sir  John  :  I  cannot  see — 

Sir  John.  No,' Robert;  1  know  you  ean't.  Her 
Suspicions  of  me  all  make  against  her;  tlity  are  fe- 
ni:i'e  siratngcms,  and  yet  it  is  but  too  true  iliat  she 
still  is  near  my  heart.  Oh  !  Robert,  Robert,  when  1 
have  watched  her  at  a  play,  or  elseuhere:  when  I 
i.;.vc  counted  her  oglings,  and  her  whisperings,  her 
stolen  glances,  and  her  artful  leer,  with  the  cunning 
of  her  sex,  she  has  pretended  to  be  as  watchful  of  me  : 
dissembling,  false,  deceitful  woman  ! 

Hob.  And  yet  I  dare  assure  you 

Sir  John.  No  more  ;  I  am  not  to  be  deceived  ;  I 
know  her  thoroughly,  and  now, — now — has  not  she 
e?caped  out  of  my  house,  even  now? 

lt':Jc.  But  with  no  bad  design. 

Sir  John.  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that :  which  way 
did  she  go : 

Eol.  Across  the  park,  sir;  that  way  towards  the 
Horse-Guards. 

Sir  Joint.  Towards  the  Horse-Guards ! there, — 

there, — there,  the  thing  is  evident :  you  may  go  in, 
Robert. 

Jiol.  Indeed,  sir,  I 

Sir  John.  Go  in,  Isav;   eo  in. 

Ilvl.  There  is  no  persuading  him  to  his  own  good. 

[Exit. 

Sir  John.  [  Alone."]  Gonetowardsthe  Horse-Guards! 
my  head  acnes ;  my  forehead  burns ;  I  am  cutting; 
my  horns.  Gone  towards  the  Horse  Guards! — I'll 
pursue  her  thither;  if  1  find  her,  the  time,  the  place, 
all  will  inform  against  her.  Sir  John!  Sir  John  !  you 
were  a  madman  to  marry  such  a  woman.  [7?.u/. 

J-.ntir  BEVERLEY  and  BELLMONT  at  opposite  Sides. 

Bcv.  Ha!  my  dear  Bellmont!  A  fellow  sufferer  in 
love  is  a  companion  well  met. 

J3cl.  Bevcrley  I  rejoice  to  to  see  yi/u. 

Hcv.  Well!  I  suppose  the  same  cause  has  brought 
u<-  both  into  the  Park  :  both  comu  io  ti"h  our  amo- 
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rous  vows  in  the  friendly  gloom  of  yonder  walk.  Be- 
linda keeps  a  perpetual  war  of  love  and  grief,  and 
hope  and  fear  in  my  heart :  and  let  me  see — [Lays  his 
hand  on  Bellmont'y  Ircrixf.^  how  fares  all  here?  I 
fancy  rnv  sister  is  a  little  busy  with  you. 
/  Bel.  Busy  !  she  makes  a  perfect  riot  there.  Not 
one  wink  the  whole  night.  Oh!  Clarissa,  her  form 
so  animated  !  her  eyes  so 

Bcv.  Pr'ythee!  truce;  I  have  not  le'sure  to  attend 
to  her  praise:  a  sister's  praise  too!  the  greatest  merit 
I  ever  could  see  in  Clarissa  is,  that  she  loves  you 
freely  and  sincerely. 

Bel.  And  to  be  even  with  you,  sir,  your  Belinda! 
upon  my  soul,  notwithstanding  all  your  lavish  praises, 
her  highest  perfection,  in  my  mind,  is  her  sensibility 
to  the  merit  of  my  friend. 

Bcv.  Oh!  Bellmont!  such  a  girl  ! 
Scarce  can  I  to  Heav'n  excuse 
The  devotion  which  I  use 
Unto  that  adored  dame! 

But  tell  me  honestly,  now,  do  you   think  she  has 
ever  betrayed  the  least  regard  for  me? 

Bel.  How  can  you,  who  have  such  convincing 
proofs,  how  can  you  ask  such  a  question?  That  un- 
easiness of  yours,  that  inquietude  of  mind 

Ber.  Pr'ythee,  don't  fix  that  character  upon  me. 

Bel.  It  is  your  character,  mv  dear  Bevcrley  :  instead 
of  enjoying  the  object  before  you,  you  are  ever  look- 
ing back  to  something  past,  or  conjecturing  about 
something  to  come,  and  arc  your  own  self-tormentor. 

Beu.  No,  no,  no;  don't  be  so  severe:  I  hate  the 
very  notion  of  such  a  temper;  the  thing,  is  when  a 
man  loves  tenderly  as  1  do,  solictude  and  anxiety- 
arc  natural ;  and  when  Belinda's  father  opposes  my 
\vnnnest  wishes 

Bel.  Why  yes,  the  good  Mr.  Blandford  is  willing 
to  give  her  in  marriage  to  me. 

Bcv.  The  senseless  old  dotard  ! 

lid.  Thank  von  for  the  compliment!  and  my  fa- 
ther, the  wise  Sir  William  Bellmont 
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Her.   Is  a  tyranical,  positive,  headstrong 

Bel.  Tiicre  again  1  thank  you.  But  in  short  the 
old  couple,  Belinda's  father  and  mine,  have  both 
agreed  upon  the  match.  They  insist  upon  compli- 
ance from  their  children ;  so  that  according  to  their 
\\isc  heads,  I  am  to  be  married  otl-hand  to  Belinda, 
and  \ou,  and  your  sister  poor  Clarissa,  are  to  be  left 
to  shift  for  yourselves. 

Itcv.  Racks  and  torments! 

Bel.  Racks  and  torment! — Seas  of  milk  and  ships 
of  amber,   man! — We  are  sailin'j;  to   our  wished  for 
harbour,    in  spite  of  their   machinations.      I    have 
i  the  whole  affair  with  Clarissa. 

Bcu.   I  lave  you? 

Bel.  1  havo,  and  to-morrow  morning  makes  me 
pu.-sc-ssor  «f  her  charms. 

B<  •:-.  Mv  dear  boy,  give  us  yourhand  :  and  then,  thou 
dear  rogue-,  and  then  Belinda's  mine  !  Loll-toll-loll. 

Bel.  \Vell  may  you  be  in  raptures,  sir;  for  here, 
here,  here  they  botli  corne. 

Enter  BELINDA  and  CLARIS.*  \. 

Bcv.  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps  ;  heav'n  in  her  eye ; 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  lo\e. 

Belin.  A.  poetical  reception  truly! — But  can't  your 
passion  inspire  you  to  a  composition  of  vour  own.  Mr. 
Beverley  ? 

Brv.  It  inspires  me  with  sentiments, madam,  which 
I  can't  find  words  to  express.  Suckling,  Waller, 
Landsdown,  and  all  our  dealers  in  love-verses,  give 
but  a  faint  image"  of  a  heart  touched  like  mine. 

Belin.  Poor  gentleman  what  a  terrible  taking  you 
are  in  !  But  if  the  sonneteers  cannot  <;i\e  an  image  of 
you,  sir,  have  you  had  recourse  to  a  painter,  as  you 
promised  me  ? 

Beu.  I  have,  Belinda,  and  here, here  is  the 

humble  portrait  of  your  adorer. 

Bciln.  [Takes  the  picture.']  Well!  there  is  a  like- 
ness; but  after  al!  there  is  a  better  painter  than  this 
gentleman,  whoever  he  be. 

Bcv.  Abettor: — Now  she  is  discontented.  [J 
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Where,  madam,  can  a  better  be  found? If  money 

can  purchase  him 

Belin.  Oh  !  sir,  when  he  draws  for  money  he  never 
succeeds.  But  when  pure  inclination  prompts  him, 
then  his  colouring  is  warm  indeed.  He  gives  a  por- 
trait that  endears  the  original 

Bev.  Such  an  artist  is  worth  the  Indies! 
Belin.  You  need  not  go  so  far  to  seek  him  :  he  has 
done  your  business  already.     The  limner  I  mean  is  a 
certain  little   blind  god,    called  Love,    and  he  has 
stamped  such  an  impression  of  you  here — 

Bev.  Madam,  your  most  obedient :  and  I  can  tell 
you,  that  the  very  same  gentleman  has  been  at  work 

"for  you  too. 

Bel.  [//7io  Imd  leen  talking  apart  with  Clarissa.] 
Oh  !  he  lias  had  a  world  of  business  upon  his  hands, 
for  we  two  have  been  agreeing  what  havoc  he  has 
made  with  us. 

Cla.  Yes,  but  we  are  but  in  a  kind  of  fool's  para- 
dise here:  all  our  schemes  are  but  mere  castle-build- 
ing, which  your  father,  Mr.  Bellmont,  and  my  dear 
Belinda,  yours  too,  are  most  obstinately  determined 
to  destroy'. 

Bel.  VVhy  as  you  say,  they  are  determined  that  I 
shall  have  the  honour  of  Belinda's  hand  in  the  coun- 
try-dance of  matrimony. 

Belin.  Without  considering  that  I  may  like  another 
partner  better. 

Bev.  And  without  considering  that  I,  forlorn  as  I 
am,  and  my  sister,  there — who  is  as  well  inclined  to 
a  matrimonial  game  of  romps  as  any  girl  in  Christen- 
dom, must  both  of  us  sit  down  and  bind  our  brows 
with  willow,  in  spite  of  our  strongest  inclinations  to 
mingle  in  the  groupe. 

Bel.  But  we  have  planned  our  own  happiness,  and 
with  a  little  resolution  we  shall  be  successful  in  the 
end,  I  warrant  you.  Clarissa,  let  us  take  a  turn  this 
way,  and  leave  that  love-sick  pair  to  themselves  ; 
thev  are  only  fit  company  for  each  other,  and  we  may 
find  wherewithal  to  entertain  OLi 
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Cla.   Let  us  try  :  turn  this  way. 

Belin.  Are  you  going  to  leave  us,  Clarissa? 

C/a.  Only  just  sauntering  into  this  side-walk  : 
sha'n't  lose  one  another. 

Belin.  You  are  such  a  tender  couple!  you  are  not 
tired  I  see  of  saying  pretty  soft  things  to  each  other. 
Well,  well!  take  your  own  way. 

Cla.  And  if  I  guess  right,  you  are  glad  to  be  left 
together. 

Belin.   Who,  I? 

Cla.  Yes,  you;  the  coy  Belinda! 

Belin.  Not  I  truly,  let  us  walk  together. 

Cla.  No,  no,  by  no  means:  you  shall  be  indulged. 
Adieu! — we  shall  be  within  call.  [£.r.  Bel.  a/u/Cla. 

Bcv.  My  sister  is  generously  in  love  with  Beihnont: 
1  wishBelindawouldactaso|>cnlv  towards  me.  [Aside. 

Belin.  Well,  sir!— Thoughtful !  I'll  call  Mr.  Bell- 
niont  back,  it' that  is  the  < 

Ber.  She  will  call  him  back.  [Aside. 

Belin.  Am  I  to  entertain  you,  or  you  me? 

Bee.  Madam! 

Bclin.  Madam! — ha,  ha!  why,  Y°u  look  as  if  you 
were  frightened:  are  you  afraid  of  being  left  alone 
with  me  ? 

Bcr.  Oh!  Belinda,  you  know  that  is  thehappineis 
of  my  lift ; — but 

Bclin.  But  what,  sir? 

Ber.  Have  1  done  any  thing  to  offend  you? 

Belin.  To  oil  end  me? 

Bev.  1  siiould  have  been  of  the  party  last  night;  I 
.Vvvu  1  should  ;  it.  was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  me 
that  you  was  to  be  there;  it  was  my  fault,  and  you, 
I  see,  are  piqued  at  it. 

Belin.  I  piqued  ! 

Bev.  I  see  you  are  ;  and  the  company  perceived 
it  last  night.  1  have  heard  it  all:  in  mere  resent- 
ment you  directed  all  your  di -course  to  Mr.  Bcll- 
mont." 

!>.?/:'».   If  I  did,  it  va«  mere!/ accidental. 
Bev.  No,    it  was  deliberately  done;  forgive  my 
B  3 
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rash  folly  in  refusing  the  invitation :  1  meant  no  man- 
ner of  harm. 

Belin.  Who  imagines  yon  did,  sir? 

Bev. 'I  beg  your  pardon,  Belinda:  you  take  offence 
too  lightly. 

Belin.  Ha,  ha  !  what  have  you  taken  in  your  head 
now?  This  uneasiness  is  of  your  own  making:  I 
have  taken  nothing  ill,  sir. 

Bev.  You  could  not  but  take  it  ill ;  but  by  all  that's 
amiable  about  you,  1  meant  not  to  incur  your  dis- 
pleasure :  forgive  that  abrupt  answer  I  sent :  1  should 
nave  made  a  handsomer  apology. 

Belin.  Apology! — you  was  engaged,  was  not  you? 

Bro.  I  said  so;   I  own  it,  and  beg  your  pardon 

Belin.  Beg  my  pardon  !  for  what?  Ha,  ha  ! 

Bev.   I  only  meant  • 

Bclin.  Ha,  ha!  can  yon  think  I  see  any  thing  in 
your  message  to  be  offended  at,  sir? 

Bev.  I  was  wrong:  1  beg  your  pardon.  Where 
yon  were  concerned,  I  own  I  should  have  expressed 
myself  wiih  more  delicacy,  than  those  hasty  words, 
1  I  am  engaged,  and  cann't  wait  upon  you  to-night.' 
I  should  have  told  you  that  my  heart  was  with  you, 
though  neccesity  dragged  me  another  way :  this  omis- 
sion you  resented.  I  could  learn  since,  what  spirits 
yon  were  in  the  whole  evening,  though  I  enjoyed  no- 
thing in  your  absence.  I  could  hear  the  sallies  of 
your  wit,  the  sprighlliness  of  your  conversation,  and 
on  whom  vour  eyes  were  fixed  the  whole  night. 

Belin.  They  u  tie  fixed  upon  Mr.  Bellmont,  yon 
think! 

Bev.  Ay  !  and  fixed  with  delight  upon  him,  nego- 
ciating  the  business  of  love  before  the  whole  com- 
pany. _  _ 

Belin.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  whoever  is  your  author, 
you  are  misinformed.  You  alarm  me  with  these  fan- 
cies, and  you  know  I  have  often  told  you  that  you 
are  of  too  refining  a  temper:  yon  create  for  yourself 
imaginary  misunderstandings,  and  then  are  ever  en- 
tering into  explanations.  But  this  watching  for  intel- 
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ligencc,  from  the  spies  and  misrepresenters  of  conver- 
sation, betrays  strong  symptoms  of  jealousy.  I  would 
not  be  married  to  a  jealous  man  for  the  world. 

Bev.  Now  she's  seeking  occasion  to  break  off. 
[Aside.'] — Jealousy,  ma'am,  can  never  get  admission 
into  my  breast.  1  am  of  too  generous  a  temper  :  a 
certain  delicacy  I  own  I  have  ;  I  value  the  opinion  of 
my  friends,  and  when  there  ate  circumstances  of  a 
doubtful  aspect,  1  am  glad  to  sot  things  in  their  true 
light.  And  if  I  do  so  with  others,  surely  with  you, 
on  whom  my  happiness  depends,  to  desire  a  favour- 
able interpretation  of  my  words  and  actions  cannot  be 
improper. 

Belin.  But  these  little  humours  may  grow  up,  and 
pather  into  the  fixed  disease  of  jealousy  at  last.  \_Ladii 
Restless  crosses  the  stage,  and  rings  a  icll  at  the  door.  J 
And  there  now, — there  goes  a  lady  who  is  a  victim 
to  her  own  fretful  imagination. 

Rev.  Who  is  the  lady,  pray? 

Jlelin.  My  Lady  Restless.  Walk  this  way,  and  I  will 
give  you  her  whole  character.  1  am  not  acquainted 
with  her  ladyship,  but  1  have  heard  much  of  her. 
This  way.  [Exit  Belinda  and  Beverley. 

Lady  Rest.  [Ringing  at  the  door.']  What  do  these 
servants  mean  ?  There  is  something  going  forward 
here.  I  will  be  let  in,  or  1  will  know  the  reason 
why.  [Rings  againJ]  But  in  the  mean  time,  Sir 
John  can  let  any  body  he  pleases  out  at  the  street- 
door  :  I'll  run  up  the  steps  here,  and  observe.  [Exit. 

TATTLE  opens  the  door,  M  ARMALET folloics  ner. 

Tat.  Who  rung  this  bell  ? — 1  don't  see  any  body;  . 
and  yet  I  am  sure  the  bell  rung.     Well,  Mrs.  Mar- 
malet,  yon  will  be  going,  I  see. 

Mar.  Yes,  Mrs.  Tattle  ;  1  am  obliged  to  leave  you. 
I'll  go  across  the  Park,  and  I  shall  soon  reach 
Grosven or- Square.  When  shall  1  see  you  at  our 
house  ? 

Tat.  Heaven  knows  when  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
out :  my  lady  leads  us  all  such  lives  !  I  wish  1  had 
such  another  place  as  you  have  of  it. 
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Mar.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Tat.   No,  that  you  have  not ;  when  shall  I  get  such 

a  gown  as  that  you  have  on  by  my  lady?    She  will 

never  fling  ofl  such  a  thing,  and  give  it  to  a  poor  ^er* 

var.t !   Worry,  worry,  herself,  and  every  body  else  too. 

"  Re-enter  Lady  RESTLESS. 

Lady  Rest.  No  ;  there  is  nobody  stirring  that  way. 
What  do  I  see i  A  hnssy  coming  out  of  my  house  1 

Mar.  Well,  I  must  be  gone,  Mrs.  Tattle:  fare  you 
well. 

Lady  Rest.  She  is  dizen'd  out  too  !  why  did  not 
you  open  the  door,  Tattle,  when  I  rung? 

Tat.  1  came  as  soon  as  possible,  madam. 

Lady  Ra,t.  \Vho  have  you  with  you  here?  What 
is  your  business,  mistress?  [To  Manualet. 

Mar.  My  business,  madam? 

Lady  Rest.  In  confusion  too  !  The  case  is  plain. 
^L  on  come  here  after  Sir  .John,  I  suppose. 

Mar.   I  couie.  after  Sir  John,  madam  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Guilt  in  her  face!  Yes,  after  Sir  John: 
and,  Tattlo,  tvou  are  in  the  plot  against  me  ;  you  were 
favouring  her  escape,  were  vou  ? 

Tat.  I  favour  her  escape,  madam  !  What  occasion 
for  that  ?  This  is  Mrs.  Marmalet,  madam  ;  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  madam  ;  as  good  a  kind  of  body 
as  any  at  all. 

Lady  Hat.  Oh  !  very  fine,  mistress !  you  bring 
your  creatures  after  the  vile  man,  do  you  ? 

Mar.  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  am  a  very  honest  girl. 

Lady  Rest.  Oh  !  I  dare  say  so.  Where  did  you 
get  that  gown. 

Mar.  La,  ma'am  !  I  came  by  it  honestly  ;  my  Lady 
Conquest  gave  it  to  me.  1  live  with  my  Lady  Con- 
quest, madam. 

Lady  Rest.  What  a  complexion  she  has!  How 
long  have  vou  lived  in  London  t 

Mar.  Three  years,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  In  London  three  years  with  that  com- 
plexion ;  it  cann't  be  :  perhaps  she  is  painted  :  all 
these  creatures  paint.  You  are  all  so  many  painted 
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().>!:.  \_Ruls  her  face  with  a  white  handkerchiej'.~] 
No,  it  docs  not  come  oft.  So,  Mrs.  '!'.-•. tile,  you 
brine;  your  fresh  county  girh  ro  my  house,  do  you? 

Tat.   Upon  my  credit,  mn.';ip.i — 

Lady  Rest.  Don't  tell  me  :  I  see  through  thisaffair. 
Go  you  about  your  business,  mistress,  and  let  me  ne- 
ver see  yon  about  mv  doors  again  :  go,  go  your  ways. 

Mar.  Lord,  ma'am,  I  shan't  trouble  your  house. 
Mrs.  Tattle,  a  good  day.  Here's  a  deal  to  do,  indeed! 
I  have  as  good  a  house  as  her's  to  go  to,  whatever  she 
rnav  thin!--  <  'T^-tself.  [Exit. 

Lady  Rest.  There,  there,  there;  see  there;  she 
goes  ott'in  n  hurl  !  the  way  with  them  all.  Ay  !  7  see 
how  it  is,  Tattle:  v.  'igrateful — that  gown 

was  never  given  her  by  a  woman,  she  had  that  from 
Sir  John.  Where  is  Sir  John  ! 

Tat.  Sir  John  an't  at  home,  ma'am. 

Lady  Best.  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  he  gone  ?— 
When  did  he  go  out  ? 

Tat.  I  really  don't  know,  ma'am. 

Lady  Rcsl.  Tattle,  I  know  you  fib  now.  But  I'll 
sift  this  to  the  bottom.  I'll  write  to  my  Lady  Con- 
quest to  1;  •>  .  :  truth  about  that  girl. 

Tuf.  You    .  ill  find  I  told  you  truth,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  Very  well,  Mrs.  Pert,  I'll  go  and  write 
this  moment.  Send  Robert,  to  give  me  an  account  of 
his  master.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  you  will  distract  me. 

[Exeunt 
Re-enter  BELINDA  and  BEVERLEY. 

Belin.  Ay  !  but  that  quickness,  that  extreme  sensi- 
bility is  what  I  am  afraid  of.  1  positively  would  not 
have  a  jealous  husband  for  the  world. 

Bev.  By  heave. i  no  earthly  circumstance  shall  ever 

IT*.,...''  u.    think  injuriously  of  you.     Jealousy! 

ha,  ha  ! — it  is  the  most  ridiculous  passion  ! — ha,  ha  ! 

Belin.  You  may  laugh,  sir  ;  but  I  know  your  over- 
refining  temper  too  well,  and  I  absolutely  will  have 
it  in  our  marriage-articles,  that  I  must  not  be  plagued 
with  your  suspicions. 

Bev.  I  subscribe,  uia'am. 
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Bella.  1  will  have  no  inquiries  where  I  am  going  to 
visit:  no  following  me  from  place  to  place  :  and  if 
we  should  chance  to  meet,  and  you  should  perceive  a 
man  of  wit,  or  a  pretty  fellow,  speaking  to  me,  I  will 
not  have  you  fidgetting  about  on  your  chair,  knitting 
your  brow,  and  looking  at  your  watch — '  My  dear,  is 
it  not  time  to  go  home? — my  love,  the  coach  is  wait- 
ing :' — and  then,  if  you  are  prevailed,  upon  to  stay,  I 
will  not  have  you  converse  with  a  '  Yes,  sir,'  and  a 
*  No,  sir,'  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  then  wran- 
gle with  me  in  the  carriage  all  the  way  home,  and  not 
be  commonly  civil  to  me  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  I 
positively  will  have  none  of  this. 

Bev.  Agreed,  ma'am,  agreed 

Beiin.  And  you  shan't  tell  me  you  are  going  out  of 
town,  and  then  steal  privately  to  the  play,  or  to  R:i- 
nelagh,  merely  to  be  a  spy  upon  me.  I  positively  will 
admit  no  curiosity  about  my  letters.  If  you  were  to 
open  a  letter  of  mine,  1  should  never  forgive  you.  I 
do  verily  believe,  if  you  were  to  open  my  letters  1 
should  hate  you. 

Bee.  I  subscribe  to  every  thing  you  can  ask.  You 
shall  have  what  female  friends  \ou  please;  lose  your 
money  to  whom  you  please  ;  dance  with  what  beau 
you  please  ;  ride  out  with  whom  you  please  ;  go  to 
what  china-shop  you  please  ;  and,  in  short,  do  what 
you  please,  without  my  attempting  to  bribe  your  foot- 
men or  your  maid  for  secret  intelligence. 

Bdln.  Oh,  lud  !  Oh,  lud,!  that  is  in  the  very  strain 
of  jealousy.  Deliver  me!  there  is  my  father  yonder, 
and  Sir  William  Bellmont  with  him.  Fly  this  in- 
stant, fly,  Mr.  Beverley,  down  that  walk  ;  any  where. 

Bev.  You  promise  then 

Belin.  Don't  talk  to  me  now  :  what  would  you  be 
at?  I  am  yours,  and  only  yours,  unalterably  so.  Fly, 
begone,  leave  me  this  moment. 

Bev.  1  obey:   I  am  gone.  [Erif. 

Belin.  Now  they  are  putting  their  wise  head"*  togcr- 
iher  to  thwart  all  my  schemes  of  happiness  :  but  love, 
imperious  love,  will  have  it  otherwise. 
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I'.hier  Mr.  BLANDFORD   and  Sir  \\  ILLIAM 

BKLLMONT. 
Bland.  Sir  William,  since  we   have  agreed   upon 

every  thing 

Sir  H'i'tl.  Why  yes,  Mr.  Bbndford,  I  think  every- 
thing is  settled. 

Bland.  Why  then  we  have  only  to  acquaint  the 
}orng  people  with  our  intentions,  and  to  conclude  the 
iiiiair  without  fit-lay. 

Sir  Will.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Bland.  As  to  my  girl,  I  don't  mind  her  nonsense 
aLoiit  Beverley:  !>he  must  do  as  I  will  have  her. 

Sir  Will.  And  my  son  too,  he  must  follow  my  di- 
rections. As  to  his  telling  me  of  his  love  for  Clarissa, 
it  is  all  a  joke  with  me.  Children  must  do  as  their 
parents  will  have  them. 

Bland.   Ay,   so    they   must ;    and   so   they  shall. 

Hey!   here  is   my  daughter.     So  Belinda! Well, 

my  girl,  Sir  William  and    I  have  agreed,  and  you  are 
to  prepare  for  marriage,  that's  all. 
Belin.  With  Mr.  Beverley,  sir? 
Bland.  Mr.  Beverley! 

Belin.  You  know  you  encouraged  him  yourself,  sir. 
Bland    Well,  well!     1    have  changed    my   mind 
on  that  head:  mv  friend,  Sir  William,  hero,  <>Her~\ou 
his  son.     Do  as  1   advise  you:  have  a  care,  Belinda, 
how  you  disobey  my  commands. 
Belin.  But,  sir — 

Bland.  But,  madam,  I  must  and  will  be  obeyed. 
You  don't  like  him,  you  say:  but  1  like  him,  and 
that's  sufficient  for  you. 

Sir  Will.  And  so  it  is,  Mr.  Blandford.  If  my  son 
pretended  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  1  should  let  him 
I: mm-  to  the  contrary. 

Belin.  And  can  you,  Sir  William,  against  our  in- 
clination, force  us  both? 

Bland.  Hold  your  tongue,  Belinda;  don't  pro- 
voke me.  What  makes  you  from  home  ?  Go  back 
directly,  and  settle  your  mind.  1  tell  you  once  for  all 
1  will  curve  mv  own  way.  Come,  Sir  William,  we 
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will  step  to  the  lawyer's  chamber.  Go  home,  Belinda, 
and  be  observant  of  my  commands.  Come,  Sir  Wil- 
liam. What  did  you  say  ?  [To  Belinda.]  You  mutiny, 
do  you  ?  Don't  provoke  me.  You  know,  Belinda, 
1  am  an  odd  sort  of  man  when  provok'd.  Look  ye 
here:  mind  what  I  say;  I  won't  reason  with  you 
about  the  matter;  my  power  is  absolute,  and  if  you 
offer  to  rebel,  you  shall  have  no  husband  vvith  my 
consent.  I'll  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling;  I'll  see  you 
starve;  beg  an  alms;  live  miserable ;  die  wretched; 
in  short,  suffer  anj  calamity  without  the  least 
compassion  from  me.  If  I  find  you  an  undutiful  girl, 
1  cast  you  off  for  ever.  So,  there's  one  word  for  all. 
[Exit :  Sir  Will \&m  follows  him. 

Belin.  What  willLccomeof  me? his  inhuma- 
nity overcomes  me  quite — I  can  never  consent  :  the 
very  sight  of  this  picture  is  enough  to  forbid  it.  Oh? 
Beverley,  you  are  master  of  my  heart.  I'll  go  this 
instant — and — heavens !  I  can  scarce  move.  I  am 
ready  to  faint. 

Enter  Sir  JOHK. 

Sir  John.  No  tidings  of  her  far  or  near. 

Belin.  Howl  tremble? — I  shall  fall — no  help! 

Sir  John.  What  do  I  see! — a  young  lady  in  distress! 

Belin.  Oh !  [Faints  in  his  (inns,  and  drops  the  picture. 

Sir  John.  She  is  fallen  into  a  fit.  Would  my  ser- 
vants were  in  the  way, 

Lady  RESTLESS.     At  her  Window. 

Lady  Rat.  Where  can  this  barbarous  man  be  gone 
to? — How! — under  my  very  window! 

Sir  John.  How  cold  she  is'.. — quite  cold — 

[Lays  his  hand  to  her  cheek. 

Lady  Jiest.  How  familiar  lie  is  with  her! 

Sir  John.  And  yet  she  looks  beautiful  still. 

Lady  Rest.  Does  she  so. 

Sir  John.  Her  eyes  open — how  lovely  they  look  ! 

Lndii  Rest.  Traitor! 

Sir  John.  Her  cheek  begins  to  colour.  Well,  young 
ladv,  how  fare  you  now,  my  dear? 

/«•/;/  Rest.  My  dear,  too! 
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Belhi.  Heavens!  where  am  I? •  > 

Sir  John.  Kepose  yourself  a  while,  or  will  you  step 
into  my  house? 

Lady  Rest.  No,  truly,  sha'n't  she.  Vile  man  !  but  L 
will  spoil  your  sport.  1'will  come  down  to  you  directly, 
and  flash  confusion  in  your  face.       [Exit  from  dute. 
Sir  Jo/in.  Where  do  you  live,  madam? 
Belin.  In  Oueen's-Sciuare,  sir,  by  the  side  of  the 
Park. 

Sir  John.  I  will  wait  upon  you  :  trust  yourself  with 
me.  You  look  much  better  now.  Lean  on  my  arm. 
There,  there,  I  will  conduct  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Lady  RESTLESS. 

Lady  Rest.  Now  I'll  make  one  among  ye.  How! 
fled  !  gone  !  which  way  ?  Is  not  that  he,  yonder  ? — 
No — he  went  into  my  house,  I  dare  say,  as  I  came 
downstairs.  Tattle,  Tattle,  Robert.  Will  nobody 
answer? 

Enter  TATTLE. 

Lady  Rest.  Where  is  Sir  John? 
Tat.  La  !  ma'am,  how  should  I  know  ? 
Lady  Rest.  Did  not  he  go  in  this  moment  ? 
Tat.  No,  ma'am. 

Lady  Rest.  To  be  sure  you  will  say  so.  I'll 
follow  him  through  the  world,  or  I'll  find  him  out. 
So,  so, — what  is  here? — This  is  her  picture,  1  suppose. 
I  will  make  sure  of  this  at  least :  this  will  discover  her 
to  me,  tho'  she  has  escaped  now.  Cruel,  false,  de- 
ceitful man !  [.Exit. 
Tat.  Poor  lady!  I  believe  her  head  is  turned,  for 
my  part.  Well !  I  um  determined  I'll  look  out  for 
another  place,  that's  a  sure  thing  I  will.  [Exit. 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Sir  JOHN'S  House.    Enter  Sir  JOHN  and  ROBERT. 
Sir  John.  ROBERT,  where  is  your  lady? 
Rol.  In  her  own  room,   sir. 
Sir  Juhn.  Any  body  vith  her? 
ftvb.  1  cium'tsay,  sir:   my  lady  is  riot  well, 
c 
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Kir  John.  Not  well!  fatigued  with  rioting  about 
this  town,  I  suppose.  How  long  has  she  been  at 
home? 

Jiol.  About  an  hour,  sir. 

Sir  John.  About  an  hour! — very  well,  Robert,  you 
may  retire.  [Exit  Robert.]  Now  will  I  question  her 
closely-  So — so —  so — she  conies,  leaning  on  her 
maid  :  finely  dissembled!  finely  dissembled  !  But  this 
pretended  illness  shall  not  shelter  her  from  my  strict 
enquiry.  Soft  a  moment!  If  J  could  overhear  what 
passes  between  'em,  it  might  lead  to  the  truth.  I'll 
work  by  stratagem.  The  hypocrite!  how  she  acts 
her  part!  [Exit. 

Enter  Lady  RESTLESS  and  TATTLE. 

Tat.  How  are  you  now,  madam? 

Lady  Rest.  Somewhat  better,  Tattle.  Reach  that 
chair.  Tattle,  tell  me  honestly,  does  that  girl  live 
•with  Lady  Conquest? 

Tat.  She  does,  madam,  upon  my  veracity. 

Lady  Rest.  Very  well !  you  will  be  obstinate,  I 
see,  but  I  shall  know  the  truth  presently.  I  shall  have 
an  answer  from  her  ladyship,  and  then  all  wil!  come 
out. 

Tat.  You  will  hear  nothing,  ma'am,  but  what  I 
have  told  you  already. 

Lady  Rest.  Tattle,  Tattle,  I  took  you  up  in  the 
country  in  hopes  gratitude  would  make  you  my 
friend.  But  you  are  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  them. 
Conceal  all  yon  know:  it  is  of  .very  little  conse- 
quence. I  now  see  through  the  whole  affair.  Though 
it  is  the  picture  of  a  man,  yet  1  am  not  .to  be  de- 
ceived: 1  understand  it  all.  This  is  some  former 
gallant.  The  creature  gave  this  to  Sir  John  as  a  proof 
that  she  had  no  affection  for  any  one  but  himself. — 
What  art  he  must  have  had  to  induce  her  to  this! — 
1  have  found  him  out  at  last. 

Sir  JOHN,  peeping  in . 

Sir  John.  What  does  she  fay  ? 

Lady  Rest.  I  have  <een  enough  to  convince  me 
What  kind  of  man  he  is.  The  fate  of  us  poor  women 
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is  hard  :  we  all  wish  for  husbands,  and  they  are  the 
torments  of  our  lives. 

Tat.  There  is  too  much  truth  in  what  you  say, 
ma'am. 

Sir  John.  You  join  her,  do  you,  Mrs.  Iniquity? 

Lady  Rest.  What  a  pity  it  is,  Tattle,  that  women 
should  be  under  severer  restraints  than  the  men  are! 

Sir  John.  You  repine  for  want  of  freedom,  do  you? 

Lady  Rest.  Cruel  laws  of  wedlock  !  The  tyrant- 
husband  may  triumph  in  his  infidelity.  He  may  se- 
curely trample  upon  all  laws  of  decency  and  order: 
it  redounds  to  his  credit,  gives  him  a  fashionable  air 
of  vice,  while  a  woman  is  obliged  to  submit  to  his 
cruelty.  She  remains  tied  to  him  for  life,  even  though 
she  has  reason  to  entertain  a  hatred  for  him. 

Sir  John.  Oh!  very  well  argued,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  What  a  pity  it  is,  Tattle,  that  we 
cannot  change  our  husbands,  as  we  do  our  ear-ring* 
or  our  gloves ! 

Sir  John.  There  is  a  woman  of  spirit! 

Lady  Rest.  Tattle  !  will  you  own  the  truth  to  me 
about  that  gir!  ? 

Tat.  I  really  have  told  you  the  truth,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  You  won't  discover,  I  see:  very  well! 
you  may  go  down  stairs. 

Tat.  I  assure  your  ladyship— — 

Lady  Rest.  Go  down  stairs. 

Tat.  Yes,  ma'am.  [_Exl(. 

Lady  Rest.  Would  I  had  never  seen  my  husband. 

Sir  John.  I  am  even  with  you :  I  have  as  gQod 
wishes  for  you,  I  assure  you. 

Lady  Rest.  This  picture  here — Oh,  the  base  man] 

Sh  John.  The  picture  of  her  gallant,  I  suppose. 

Lady  Re st.  This  is  really  a  handsome  picture: 
what  a  charming  countenance!  it  is  perfumed,  I 
fancy  :  the  scent  is  agreeable. 

Sir  John.  The  jade,  how  eagerly  she  kisses  it  ! 

Lady  Rest.  Why  had  I  not  such  a  dear,  dear  man, 
instead  of  the  brute,  the  monster 

Sir  John.  Monster! — Shedoesnot  mince  the  mat- 
c  -2 
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ter:  plain  downright  English!  1  must  contain  my 
rage,  and  steal   upon  her  meditations — So — so — 

[Enters  cnliploe. 

Lady  Rest.  There  is  no  falsehood  in  this  look. 

Sir  John.  [Looking  over  her  sliou'der.^  Oh  (  \\  hat 
a  handsome  dog  she  has  chosen  for  herself! 

Lndii  lit  st.   With  you  I  could  be  for  ever  happy  ! 

Sir  John.  Y  cm-could,  could  yon? 

[SnaJche$  the  picture, 

Lady  Rest.  [Screams  out.~\  Mercy  on  me! — Oh! 
is  if.  you,  sir? 

Sir  John.  Now,  madam,  now,  false  one,  have  I 
c.iught  you  ? 

Lady  Hat.  You  are  come  home  at  last,  I  find,  sir. 

Sir  John.  My  Lady  Restless,  my  Lady  Restless, 
what  canyon  say  for  yourself  mm  ? 

Lady  Rest.  What  can  I  say  for  myself,  Sir  John? 

Sir  Jolm.  Ay,  madam  !  this  picture 

Lady  Rest.  Yes,  sir,  that  picture ! 

Sir  Jo/in.  Will  he  evidence 

Lady  Rest.  Of  your  shame,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Of  my  shame  ! — 'tis  very  true  what  she 
«a\  s  :  yes,  madam,  it  will  be  an  evidence  of  my  shame  j 
I  i'eel  that  but  too  sensibly.  But  on  your  part 

Lady  Rest.   You  own  it  then,  do  you? 

Sir  John.  Own  it!  I  must  own  it,  madam;  though 
confusion  cover  me,  I  must  own  it :  it  is  what  you 
have  deserved  at  my  hands. 

Lady  Rest.  1  deserve  it,  Sir  John !  find  excuses 
if  you  vvill.  Cruel,  cruel  man  !— • — to  make  me  this 
return  at  Ian.  I  cannot  bear  it.  Oh!  oh!  [Cries. ~\ 
Such  black  injustice  ! 

Sir  Jo/in.  You  may  weep  ;  but  your  tears  are  lost : 
they  fall  without  effect.  I  now  renounce  you  for 
ever.  This  picture  will  justify  me  to  the  world  ;  it 
will  shew  what  a  base  woman  yon  have  been. 

Lady  Rest.  What  does  the  man  mean? 

Sir  John.  The  picture  of  your  gallant,  madam! 
the  darling  of  your  amorous  hours,  who  gratifies  your 
luxurious  appetites  abroad,  and 
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Lady  Rest.  Scurrilous  wretch  !  Oh!  sir,  you  are 
at  your  old  stratagem,  I  find  :  recrimination,  you 
think,  will  serve  your  turn. 

Sir  John.  It  is  a  pity,  you  know,  madam,  that  a 
woman  should  be  tied  to  a  man  for  life,  even  though 
she  has  a  mortal  hatred  for  him. 

Lady  Rest.  Artful  hypocrite! 

Sir  John.  That  she  cann't  change  her  husband  as 
she  does  her  ear-rings  or  her  gloves. 

Lady  Rest.  Sir  John,  this  is  your  old  device  :  this 
won't  avail  you. 

Sir  John.  Had  the  original  of  this  fallen  to  your 
lot,  you  could  kiss  the  picture  for  ever.  You  tan 
gloat  upon  it,  madam,  glue  your  very  lips  to  it. 

Lady  Rest.  Shallow  artifice  ! 

Sir  John.  With  him  you  could  be  for  ever  happy. 

Lady  Rest.  This  is  all  in  vain,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Had  such  a  dear,  dear  man  fallen  to  your 
lot,  instead  of  the  brute,  the  monster — Am  I  a  mon- 
ster? I  am,  and  you  have  made  me  so.  The  world 
shall  know  your  infamy. 

Lady  Rest.  Oh!  brave  it  out,  sir,  brave  it  out  to 
the  last :  harmless,  innocent  man  !  you  have  nothing 
to  blush  for,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of:  you  have  no 
intrigues,  no  private  amours  abroad.  I  have  not 
se*n  any  thing,  not  I. 

Sir  John.  Madam,  I  have  seen,  and  I  now  see 
your  paramour.  . 

Lady  Rest.  That  air  of  confidence  will  be  of  great 
use  to  you,  sir.  You  have  no  convenient  to  meet 
under  my  very  window,  to  loll  softly  in  your  arms! 

Sir  John.  Hey !  how  !  , 

Lady  Rest.  Her  arm  thrown  carelessly  round  your 
neck  !  Your  hand  tenderly  applied  to  her  cheek". 

Sir  John.  'Sdeath  !  that's  unlucky — she  will  turn 
it  against  me.  [Aside. 

Lady  Rest.  You  are  in  confusion,  are  you,  sir  ?  But 
why  should  you  ?  You  meant  no  harm — '  You  are 
safe  with  me,  my  dear — will  you  step  into  my  house, 
c  3  ' 
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my  love?'  —  Yes,  sir,  you  wouid  fain  bring  her  iuto 
my  very  house. 

Sir  John.  My  Lidy  Restless,  this  evasion  is  mean 
•and  paltr-.  You  Su'l.Jd  a  young  lady  in  distress. 

Lady  Rest.  I  know  it,  and  you,  tender-hearted 
man,  could  caress  her  out  of  mere  compassion  ;  you 
could  ga?c  wantonly  out  of  charity;  from  pure  be- 
nevolence of  disposition  von  could  convey  her  to  some 
convenient  dwelling.  Oh!  Sir  John,  Sir  John  ! 

Sir  John.  Madam,  this  well-acted   passion  - 

Lad//  Rest.  Don't  itnagiire  she  has  escaped  me,  sir, 

Sir  John.  You  may  talk  and  ra\e,  rna'aui  ;  but,  de- 
pend upon  it,  1  shall  spare  no  pains  to  do  myself 
justice  on  this  occasion.  Nor  wi1!  I  rest  till  - 

Lady  Rest.  Oh!  fie  upon  you,  Sir  John  :  .these  ar- 
tifices - 

Sir  John.  Nor  will  I  rest,  madam,  until  I  have 
found,  by  means  of  this  instrument  here  in  my  hand, 
\vho  your  darling  is.  I  will  go  about  it  straight.  Un- 
grateful, treacherous  woman  !  [Exit. 

Lady  Rest.  Yes,  go,  under  that  pretext,  in  pursuit 
of  your  licentious  pleasures.  This  ever  has  been  his 
scheme  to  cloak  his  wicked  practices'  abandoned 
man  !  to  face  me  down  too,  after  what  my  eyes  so 
plainly  beheld  !  I  wish  I  could  wiing  that  secret  out 
of  Tattle.  I'll  step  to  my  room  directly,  and  try  by 
menaces,  by  wheedling,  by  fair  means,  by  foul 
means,  by  every  means,  to  wrest  it  from  her. 


SCENE  II. 

The  Park.     Enter  Sir  JOHN  and  ROBERT. 

Sir  John.  Come  hither,  Robert.  Look  at  this 
picture.  • 

Rob.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Let  me  watch  his  countenance.  Well  ! 
well!  dost  thou  know  it,  Robert? 

Rob.  'Tis  a  mighty  handsome  picture,  sir. 

Sir  John.  A  handsome  picture  -  [Aside. 

Rob.  The  finest  lady  in  the  land  need  not  desire  a 
handsomer  man,  sir. 
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Sir  John.  How  well  he  knows  the  purposes  of  it ! 
— Weil !  well  !  honest  Robert,  tell  me  :  well — who 
is  it? — tell  me. 

Rob.  Sir! 

Sir  John.  You  know  whose  picture  it  is  :  I  know 
you  do.  Well  !  well !  who — who — who  is  it  ? 

Rob.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 

Sir  John.  Not  know  !  I  am  convinced  you  do.  So 
own  the  truth  :  don't  be  a  villain  ;  don't. 

Rob.  As  1  am  an  honest  man,  sir 

Sir  John.  Be  an  honest  man  then,  and  tell  me. 
Did  you  never  see  such  a  smooth-faced,  fiery-eyed, 
warm-complejuoned,  taper  young  fellow  here  about 
my  house  ? 

Rob.  Never,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Not  with  my  wife  ! — to  drink  chocolate 
of  a  morning,  tea  of  an  evening  ?  Come,  honest  Ro- 
bert, I'll  give  you  a  lease  of  a  good  farm.  What  say 
you?  A  lease  for  your  life — well  !  well  ! — you  may 
take  your  wife's  life  into  the  bargain.  Well  ! 

Rob.   Believe  me,  Sir  John,  I  never  saw 

Sir  John.  I'll  add  your  child's  life.  Come,  speak 
out — your  own  life,  your  wife's  life,  and  your  child's  : 
now  !  now  !  a  lease  for  three  lives  !  Now,  Robert ! 

Rob.  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  I  never  saw  any  such  a 
gentleman. 

Sir  Jo  fin.  Robert,  you  are  bribed  by  my  wife. 

Rob.    No,  as  1  am  a  sinner,  sir. 

Sir  John.  And  the  worst  of  sinners  you  will  be,  if 
you  are  a   confederate  in  this  plot  against  my  peace 
and  honour.     Reflect  on  that,  Robert. 
Enter  a  Footman. 

Foot.  Pray,  does  not  Sir  John  Restless  live  some- 
were  hereabout  ? 

Sir  John.  He  does,  friend;  what  is  your  business 
with  him  ? 

Foot.  Ivjy  business  is  with  his  lady. 

Sir  John.  I  guessed  as  much.  [Aside. 

Fool.  I  have  a  letter  here  for  my  Lady  Restless,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Aletter  formy  lady  ! — from  whojn,  pray  ? 
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Foot.  From  mv  Lord  Conquest. 

Sir  John.  My  Lord  Conquest!  very  well,  friend: 
you  may  give  the  letter  to  me.  I  am  Sir  John  Rest- 
less :  that  there  is  my  house.  Let  me  have  the  let- 
ter :  I  will  take  care  of  it. 

Foot.  I  was  ordered  to  deliver  it  into  my  lady's  own 
hand. 

Sir  John.  The  devil  you  was  !  I  must  have  the  let- 
ter. I'll  buy  it  of  the" rascal.  [Aside.]  Here,  take 
this  for  your  trouble,  friend,  [Gives  him  money  J]  And 
I'll  take  care  of  the  letter. 

Foot.  I  humbly  thank  your  honour.  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  Now,  now,  now;  let  me  seewhatthisis. 
Now,  my  lady  Restless;  now,  false  one,  now.  [Reads. 
'  MADAM, 

'  My  Lady  Conquest  being  gone  into  the  country 
for  a  few  days,  I  have  judged  it  proper  to  send  a 
speedy  answer  to  yours,  and  to  assure  you  for  your 
peace  of  mind,  that  you  need  not  entertain  the  least 
suspicion  of  Marmalet,  my  lady's  woman.  She  has 
lived  some  years  in  my  family,  and  1  know  her  by  ex- 
perience to  be  an  honest,  trusty  girl,  incapable,  of 
making  mischief  between  your  ladyship  and  Sir  John. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Madam,  your  very  humble  servant, 

CONQUEST.' 

So,  so,  so  ! — Marmalet  is  a  trusty  girl  !  one  that 
will  not  make  mischief  between  man  and  wife  !  that 
is  to  say,  she  will  discover  nothing  against  my  Lady 
Restless  !  for  her  peace  of  mind  he  lets  madam  know 
all  this  too  !  she  may  go  on  boldly  now  ;  my  Lady 
Conquest  is  gone  into  the  country,  Marmaletis  trusty, 
and  my  lord  has  given  her  the  most  speedy  notice. 
Very  well  !  very  well !  proofs  thicken  upon  proofs. 

Shall  I  go  directly  and    challenge  his  lordship  ? . 

No — no — that  won't  do.  Watch  him  closely,  that 
will  do  better.  If  I  could  have  a  word  in  private 
with  the  maid — Robert,  Robert,  come  hither.  Step 
to  my  Lord  Conquest's — but  with  caution  proceed — 
enquire  there  for  Marmalet,  the  maid. 
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Jlol'.  1  know  IICT,  sir. 

S>r  Jtiiin.  He  knows  her!  [Aside, 

Rob.  She  visits  our  Tattle,  sir. 

Sir  Jo /ni.  Visits  our  Tattle! — it  is  a  plain  case, 
j  Aside.']  Enquire  for  that  girl,  but  with  caution;  tell 
her  (o  imet  me  jin \ately,  unknown  to  any  body,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  in  the  Bird-Cage  \valk,  yonder. 

Hob.   I  will,  sir. 

Sir  Jii/ni.  And  don't  let  Tattle  see  her.  Tattle  has 
engaged  her  in  her  mistress's  interest.  I  see  how  it 
is.  Don't  let  any  of  my  servants  sec  her :  go  directly, 
Robert.  Now  shall  I  judge  what  regard  you  have  for 
me.  But,  hark  ye:  come  hither!  a  word  with  yon. 
Should  it  be  known  that  this  girl  converses  with  me; 
should  my  lady  ha\e  the  least  item  of  it,  they  will  be 
upon  their  guard.  Let  her  come  wrapped  up  in 
darkness:  concealed  from  every  t>bier\cr,  with  a 
mask  on.  Ay,  let  it  be  with  a  mask. 

Rob.  A  mask,  Sir  John  :  Won't  that  make  her 
be  remarked  the  more  ? 

Sir  John.  No,  no,  let  her  come  masked,  I  will 
make  every  thing  sure.  Robert,  bring  this  about  for 
me,  and  I  am  your  friend  for  ever. 

Rob.  I  will  do  mv  endeavour,  sir.  LE&t/, 

Sir  John.  I'll  now  take  a  turn  round  the  Park",  and 
try  if  I  can  find  the  minion  this  picture  belongs  to. 

[Exit, 
Enter  BEVERLEY  and  BELLMONT. 

Bev.  Yes,  they  had  almost  surprised  us:  but  at 
sight  of  her  father,  Belinda  gave  the  word,  and  away 
1  darted  down  towards  the  canal. 

Bel.  Was  Sir  William  with  him? 

Bev.\es;  they  had  been  plotting  our  ruin.  But 
we  shall  out-ofticer  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

Bel.  Yes,  and  it  is  also  to  be  feared  that  we  shall  not. 

Bcv.  Hey!   vn;  alarm  me  :  no  new  mine  spnmg  ' 

Bel.  Nothing  but  the  old  story.  Our  wise  fathers 
are  determined.  At  the  turning  of  yonder  corner 
thry  came  both  full  tilt  upon  Clarissa  and  me, 

J3c>-.  Well,  and  how!  what  passed? 
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Bel.  Why,  they  were  scarcely  civil  to  your  sister. 
Sir  William  fixed  his  surly  eye  upon  me  for  some 
time  :  at  last  he  began  :  you  will  run  counter  to  my 
will,  I  see:  you  will  be  ever  dangling  after  that  girl: 
but  Mr.  Blandford  and  I  have  agreed  upon  the  match : 
and  then  he  peremptorily  commanded  me  to  take  my 
leave  of  Clarissa,  and  fix  my  heart  upon  your  Belinda. 

Bev.  And  did  you  so  ? 

Bel.  And  did  you  so!  How  can  you  ask  such  a 
question  ?  Sir,  says  I,  I  must  see  the  lady  home, 
and  off  I  marched,  arm  in  arm,  with  her,  my  father 
bawling  after  me,  and  I  bowing  to  him,  '  Sir,  your 
humble  servant,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  sir.' — 
He  continued  calling  out ;  I  kissed  my  hand  to  him  ; 
and  so  we  made  our  escape. 

Rev.  And  where  have  you  left  Clarisa? 

Bel.  At  home:  at  your  house. 

Bev.  Well!  and  do  you  both  continue  in  the  same 
mind ;  is  to-morrow  to  be  your  wedding-day  ? 

Bel.  Now  are  you  conjuring  up  a  thousand  horrid 
fancies  to  torment  yourself.  But  don't  be  alarmed, 
my  dear  Beverley.  I  shall  leave  you  your  Belinda, 
and  content  myself  with  the  honour  of  being  your 
brother-in-law. 

Bev.  Sir,  the  honour  will  be  to  me — But  uneasy  I—- 
ha, ha ! no  no — I  am  not  uneasy,  nor  shall 

I  ever  be  so  again. 

Bel.  Keep  that  resolution,  if  you  can.  Do  you 
dine  with  us  at  the  club? 

Bev.  With  all  my  heart:  I'll  attend  you. 

Bel.  That's  right;  let  us  turn  towards  the  Mall, 
and  saunter  there  till  dinner. 

Bev.  No,  I  can't  go  that  way  yet.  I  must  enquire 
how  Belinda  does,  and  what  her  father  said  to  her. 
1  have  not  seen  her  since  we  parted  in  the  morning. 

Bel.  And  now,  according  to  custom,  you  will  make 
her  an  apology  for  leaving  her,  when  there  was  ne- 
cessity for  it,  and  you'll  enter  into  an  explanation 
of  circumstances  that  require  no  explanation,  refine 
upon  things,  and  torment  yourself  as  well  as  her. 
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Bev.  Nay,  if  you  begin  with  your  raillery,  I  am 
ofl  :  your  servant ;  (I  rhonneitr.  [Exit, 

Bel.  [Alone.]  Poor  Beverley ! — Tho'  a  handsome 
fellow,  and  of  agreeable  talents,  he  has  such  a  strange 
diffidence  in  himself,  and  such  a  solicitude  to  please, 
that  he  is  every  moment  of  his  life  most  ingeniously 
elaborating  his  own  uneasiness. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN. 

Sir  John.   Not  yet,  not  yet,  nobody  like  it  as  yef . 

Ha!  who  is  that  hovering  about  my  house? If 

that  should  be  him  ! — I'll  examine  nearer — Pray,  sir 
—what  the  devil  shall  I  say?— —Pray,  sir 

Bel.  Sir? 

Sir  John.  I  beg  pardon  for  troubling  you,  sir;  but 
pray  what  o'clock  is  it  by  your  watch  ? 

Bel.  By  my  watch,  sir!  I'll  let  you  know  in  u 
moment. 

Sir  John.  Let  me  examine  him  now 

[Looks  at  him,  and  then  at  the  picture. 

Bel.  Egad,  1  am  afraid  my  watch  is  not  right:  it 
must  be  later.  [Looking  at  his  watch. 

Sir  John.  It  is  not  like  him — [Comparing  the  picture. 

Bel.  It  does  not  go,  I'm  afraid.   [Puts  it  to  his  ear. 

Sir  Jolm.  The  eye        -no ! 

Bel.  Why,  sir,  by  my  watch  it  wants  a  quarter  of 
three. 

Sir  John.  It  is  not  he  :  and  yet — no — no — no— I 
am  still  to  seek. 

Enter  BEVERLEY. 

Bev.  Bellmont!   Another  word  with  you. 

SirJohn.  Here  comes  another;  they  are  all  swarm- 
ing about  my  house. 

Bev.  I  have  seen  her;  I  have  seen  Belinda,  my 
boy:  she  will  be  with  Clarissa  in  the  Park  immcdi- 
dately  after  dinner,  you  rogue. 

Sir  John.  I  want  to  see  his  face:  this  may  be  the 
original. 

Bet'.  Her  father  has  been  rating  her  in  his  usual 
manner ;  but  your  marriage  with  my  sister  will  settl* 
every  thing. 
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Sir  Joint.  I'll  walk  round  him.  [Sings."]  Loll  toll 
loll — [Looks  at  hlm.~\ — ha!  ithasnisair.  [Swgs.] 

JL-ill  toll  loll, — and  it  has  his  eye  !    Loll  toll  loll 

[TFaJ/is  to  and  fro. 

Ber.  Pr'ythee,  Bellmont,  don't  be  such  a  dangling 
lover,  but  consummate  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  your 
friend. 

Sir  John.  It  has  his  nose  for  all  the  world. 

Beh  Do  you  spirit yont  sister  up  to  keep  her  reso- 
lution, and  to-morrow  puts  you  out  of  all  pain. 

Sir  John.  Loll  toll  loll — it  has  his  complexion  ; 
the  same  glowing,  hot,  amorous  complexion. 

[5z«g.s  and  looks  uneasy. 

Ber.  Who  is  this  gentleman  ? 

Bel.   An  odd  fellow  he  seems  to  be. 

Sir  John.  Loll  loll  loll — it  has  his  shoulders.  Loll 
toll  loll — Ay,  and  I  fancy  the  mole  upon  the  cheek 
too.  1  wish  I  could  view  him  nearer:  loll  toll  loll! 

Bel.  He  seems  mad,  I  think.  Where  are  his  keepers? 

Sir  John  Beggjog  your  pardon,  sir — Prav,  [Look- 
ing at  ihe  picture."] — Pray,  sir,  can  you  tell  wnether 
we  shall  huvu  a  Spanish  war? 

Bev.  Not  I  truly,  sir.  [To  Bellmont.]  Here  is  a 
politician  out  of  his  senses. 

Bel.  He  has  been  talking  to  me  too  :  he  is  too  well- 
dressed  for  a  poet. 

Bev.  Not  if  he  has  had  a  good  subscription. 

Sir  John.  He  has  the  mole  sure  enough.       [Aside. 

Bev.  Let  us  step  this  way  to  avoid  this  impertinent 
blockhead. 

Sir  John.  Ay!  he  wants  to  sneak  off.  Guilt! 
guilt!  conscious  guilt!  I'll  make  sure  of  him.  Pray, 
sir, — 1  bey;  your  pardon — Is  not  your  name  Wildair? 

Ben.  No,  sir,  Beverley,  at  your  service. 

Sir  John.  Have  you  no  relation  of  that  name? 

Bti'.  None. 

Sir  John.  You  are  very  like  a  gentleman  of  that 
name — a  friend  of  mine,  whose  picture  I  have  here — 
Will  you  give  me  leye  just  to — 

[Compares  him  with  the  picture. 
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.I3tu.  An  odd  adventure  this,  Belim>'int. 

Bel.   Very  odd,  indeed. 

llev.  Do  you  find  any  likeness,  sir? 

Sir  John.  Your  head  a  little  more  that  way,  if  you 
please.  Ay,  ay!  it  is  he.  Yes,  a  plain  case;  thi? 
is  my  man,  or  rather,  this  is  my  wife's  man. 

Bcv.  Did  you  ever  know  any  thing  so  whimsical  : 

Bel.  Ne\er ha,  ha,  ha] 

Sir  John.  They  are  both  laughing  at  me.  Ay  !  and 
I  shall  be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  town,  pointed  at, 
hooted  at,  and  gazed  at ! 

Bev.  What  do  I  see  ?  'Scleath,  the  setting  of  that 
picture  is  like  what  I  gave  to  Belinda.  Distraction  ! 
it  it  is  the  same \_Draicing  near  him. 

Sir  John.  He  makes  his  approach,  and  means,  I 
suppose,  to  snatch  it  out  of  my  hand.  But  I'll  pre- 
vent him,  and  so  into  my  pocket  it  goes.  There,  lie 
safe  there. 

Bcv.  Confusion!  he  puts  it  up  in  a  hurry.  \Viil 
you  he  so  good,  tir/as  to  favour  me  \vuh  a — 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  wish  you  a  good  day. 

Bev.  With  a  sitiht  of  that  picture   for  a  moment? 

Sir  John.  The  picture,  sir Po! — a  mere  daub. 

Be v.  A  motive  of  curiosity,  sir — 

Sir  John.  It  is  not  worth  your  seeing.  I  wish  you 
a  good  day. 

Bev.  I  shall  take  it  is  a  favour. 

Sir  John.  A  paltry  thing.  I  have  not  a  moment  to 
spare  ;  my  family  is  waiting  dinner.  Sir,  1  wish  you 
a  good  morning.  [Runs  into  his  house. 

Bev.  Death  and  fire  !  Bellmont,  my  picture  ! 

Bel.  Oh  !  no — no  such  thing. 

Bcr.  But  I  am  sure  of  it.     If  Belinda — 

Bel.   What,  relapsing  into  suspicion  again  ! 

Bcr.  Sir,  I  have  reason  to  suspect.  She  slights 
me,  disdains  me,  treats  me  with  contempt. 

Bel.  But  I  tell  you,  that  unhappy  temper  of  yours 
— Pi'ytliee,  man,  leave  teasing  yourself,  and  let  us 
adjourn  to  dinner. 

J3ev.  No,  sir,;  I  shan't  dine  at  all.  I  ana  not  well. 
D 
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Bel.  Ridiculous !  how  can  you  be  so  absurd  ?  I'll 
belt  you  twenty  pounds  that  it  is  not  your  picture. 

BCL>.  Done  ;  I  take  it. 

Bel.  With  all  my  heart;  and  I'll  tell  you  more;  if 
it  be  yours,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  be  as  jealous  of 
her  as  you  please.  Come,  now  let  us  adjourn. 

Bev.  I  attend  you.  In  the  evening  we  shall  know 
the  truth.  If  it  "be  that  I  gave  Belinda,  she  is  false, 
and  I  am  miserable.  [Exeunt. 

Sir  JOHN.  [Peeping after  them.'} 

Sir  Jo/in.  There  he  goes ;  there  he  goes !  the  de- 
stroyer of  my  peace  and  happiness  ! — I'll  follow  him, 
and  make  sure  that  he  has  given  me  the  right  name ; 
and  then,  my  Lady  Restless,  the  mine  is  sprung,  and 
I  have  done  with  you  for  ever.  [Exit. 
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The  former  Scene  continues.  Enter  BELINDA  and 
CLARISSA. 

Belinda.  BUT  have  you  really  fixed  every  thing, 
Clarissa. 

Cla.  Positively,  and  to-morrow  morning  makes  me 
his. 

Belin.  To-morrow  morning ! 

Cla.  Yes,  to-morrow  morning  I  release  Mr.  Bell- 
mont  from  his  fetters,  and  resign  my  person  to  him. 

Bclin.  Why,  that  is  what  we  poor  women,  after 
all  the  victories  of  our  charms,  all  the  triumphs  of  our 
beauty,  and  all  the  murders  of  our  eyes,  must  come 
to  at  last. 

Cla.  Well,  and  in  that  we  but  imitate  the  men. 
Don't  we  read  of  them  conquering  whole  kingdoms, 
and  then  submitting  at  last  to  be  governed  by  the 
vanquished.  . 

Belin.  Very  true,  Clarissa  ;  and  I  don't  know  but 
you  are  a  heroine  equal  in  fame  to  any  of  them  ;  nav, 
superior  :  for  your  scheme,  I  take  it,  "is  not  to  unpeo- 
ple the  world. 

(lla.  Pr'ythee,  don't  talk  so  wildly.    To  tell  you  th? 
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truth,  now  that  I  have  settled  the  aflair,  I  begin  to  be 
alarmed  at  what  I  have  clone. 

Bclln.  Oh  !  dear,  dear  affectation. 

Cla.  Actually  now,  positively,  I  am  terrified  to 
death. 

Bclin.  To  be  sure  : — our  sex  most  play  its  tricks, 
and  summon  up  all  its  fantastic  train  of  doubts  and 
fears.  But  courage,  my  dear,  don't  be  frightened  ! 
for  ihe  same  sex  within  that  heart  of  yours  will  urge 
you  on,  and  never  let  you  be  attest,  till  you  have 
procured  yourself  a  tyrant  for  life. 

Cla.  A  tyrant,  Belinda  !  I  think  more  generously 
of  Mr.  Bdlmont,  than  to  imagine  he  will  usurp  to 
himself  an  ill  use  of  his  power. 

Be/in.  To  deal  candidly,  I  am  of  your  opinion. 
But  tell  me  now,  am  not  I  a  very  good  girl,  to  re- 
sign such  a  man  to  yon. 

Cla.  Why,  indeed  I  must  confess  the  obligation. 

Bclin.  Ay,  but  resign  him  .for  one  whose  tem- 
per does  not"  promise  that  I  shall  live  under  so  mild  a 
government. 

Cla.  How  do  you  mean? 

Belin.  Why,  Mr.  Beverley's  strange  caprices,  sus- 
picions, and  unaccountable  whimsies,  are  enough  to 
alarm  one  upon  the  brink  of  matrimony. 

Cla.  Well,  I  vow  I  can't  help  thinking,  Belinda, 
that  you  are  a  little  subject  to  vain  surmises  and  sus- 
picions yourself. 

Belin.  Now,  you  are  an  insincere  girl.  You  know 
I  am  of  a  temper  too  generous,  too  open 

Cla.  I  grant  al!(  that,  but  by  this  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  doubts,  I  shoulcl  not  wonder  to  see  you 
most  heartilyjealcus  of  him  in  the  end. 

Bclin.  Jealous! — Oh  heavens  ! — jealous  indeed  ! 

Cla.  Well,  I  say  no  more.     As  to  my  brother, 
here  he  comes,  and  let  him  speak  for  himself. 
Enter  BEVERLEY  awaBELLMONT. 

Bel.  Well  argued,  sir  :   you  will  have  it  your  own 
way,  and  I  give  up  the  point.    Ladies,  your  most  obe- 
dient.    1  hope  we  have  not  transgressed  our  time. 
D  2 
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Brim.  Not  in  the  least;  you  are  both  very  exact. 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

Bev.  [In  a  peevish  manner.^  Although  it  be  not 
shone  upon. 

Belin.  Although  it  be  not  shone  upon,  Mr.  Bever- 
lev !  why  with  that  dejected  air,  pray,  sir  ? 

Bel.  There  again  now !  you  two  are  going  to  com- 
mence wrangling  lovers  once  more.  Apropos,  Be- 
linda——now  Beverley,  you  shall  see he  so  good, 

ma'am,  as  to  let  me  see  this  gentleman's  picture. 

Belin.  His  picture!  what  can  you  want  it  for? 
You  shall  have  it.  [Searching  her  pocket. 

Bel:  Now,  Beverley,  do  you  confess  how  wrong 
von  have  been  ? 

Bev.  Why,  I  begin  to  see  my  mistake.  Say  not  a 
word  to  her ;  she'll  never  forgive  me,  if  you  discover 
my  infirmity.  [dparl. 

Belin.  It  is  not  in  that  pocket :  it  must  be  here. 

*  [Searches. 

Bel.  You  have  been  sad  company  on  account  of 
this  strange  suspicion. 

Bev.  1  own  it;  let  it  drop;  say  no  more-.   [Aside. 

Belin.  Well;  I  protest  and  vow — Where  can  it  be? 
Come,  gentlemen,  this  is  some  trick  of  yours:  you 
have  it  among  ye.  Mr.  Bellmont,  Mr.  Beverley,  pray 
return  it  to  me. 

Bev.  No,  ma'am,  it  is  no  trick  of  ours.   [Angrily. 

Belin.  As  I  live  and  breathe  I  have  not  got  it. 

Bev.  What  think  you  now,  Bellmont? 

Bel.  She'll  find  it  presently,  man  ;  don't  shew  your 
humours;  be  upon  your  guard;  you'll  undo  your- 
self else.  Clarissa,  shall  you  and  I  saunter  down  this 
walk  ? 

Cla.  My  brother  seems  out  of  humour  :  what  is  the 
matter  now? 

Bel.  I'll  tell  you  presently  :  let  us  step  this  way, 

[Exit  with  Clarissa. 

Belin.  Well,  I  declare,  1  don't  know  what  is  come 
of  this  odious  picture. 

Jlce.  This  odious  picture  I  how  she  expresses  it ! 
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Belin.  You  may  look  grave,  sir,  but  I  have  it  not. 

Bev.  I  know  you  have  not,  ma'am  ;  and  though 
you  may  imagine 

Belin.  Imagine!  what  do  you  mean? Imagine 

what? 

Bev.  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  to  be  led  blindfold  as 
you  please. 

Belin.  Heavens!  with  what  gravity  that  was  said  ! 
.  Bev.  I  am  not  to  be  deceived ;  I  can  see  round  me. 

Belin.  You  can? 

Bev.  I  can,  madam. 

Belin.  Well,  and  liow  d'ye  like  your  prospect  ? 

Bev.  Oh  !  you  may  thipk  to  pass  it  off  in  raillery  : 
but  that  picture  I  have  this  day  seen  in  the  hands  of 
another ;  in  the  hands  of  the  very  gentleman  to  whom 
you  gave  it. 

Belin.  To  whom  I  gave  it? — have  a  care,  sir;  this 
is  another  symptom  of  your  jealous  temper. 

Bev.  But  I  tell  you,  madam,   I  saw  it  in  his  hand- 

Belin.  Who  is  the  gentleman? — What's  his  name? 

Bev.  His  name,  madam? — 'sdeath  I  forgot  that 
circumstance.  Though  I  don't  know  his  name,  ma- 
dam, I  know  his  person,  and  that  is  sufficient. 

Belin.  Goon,  sir:  you  are  making  yourself  very 
ridiculous  in  this  matter. — Ha,  ha  !—— 

Bev.  You  may  laugh,  madam,  but  it  is  no  laughing 
matter,  that  let  me  assure  you. 

Belin.  Oh !  brave — follow  your  own  notions.  I 
pave  it  awav :  I  have  scorned  your  present.  Ha,  ha ! 
Poor  Mr.  Beverley. 

Bev.  I  don't  doubt  you,  ma'am  :  I  believe  you  did 
gi\p  it  away. 

Belin.  Mighty  well,  sir;  think  so  if  you  please.  I 
shall  leave  you  to  your  own  imagination  :  it  will  en- 
tertain you.  Ha,  ha!  the  self  tormenting  Beverley  ! 
Yonder  1  see  Clarissa  and  Mr.  Bellmont.  I  will  join 
them  this  instant.  Your  servant,  sir.  Amuse  your- 
self with  your  own  fancies — ha,  ha!  [Exit. 

Bev.  [Alone.']  Plague  am'  distraction  ! — I  can't  tell 
what  to  make  of  this.  She  carries  it  off  with  an  air 
D  3 
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of  confidence.  And  yet  if  that  be  my  picture,  then 
it  is  plain  1  am  only  laughed  at  by  her.  The  dupe  of 
her  caprice! — I  cannot  bear  it. 

Enter  BELINDA,  CLARISSA,  and  BELLMONT. 

Belin.  Observe  him  now.  Let  us  walk  by  him 
without  taking  any  notice.  Let  us  talk  of  any  thing 
rather  than  be  silent.  What  a  charming  evening! 

Cla.  And  how  gay  the  Park  looks  ! — mind  the  gen- 
tleman ! 

Belin.  Take  no  notice;  I  beg  you  won't.  Suppose 
we  were  to  shew  ourselves  in  ihe  Mall,  Clarissa,  and 
walk  our  charms  there,  as  the  French  express  it. 

Bel.  Ha,  ha! — Beverley! — %vhat  fixed  in  Contem- 
plation! 

Bcv.  Sir,  I  beg — I  choose  to  be  alone,  sir. 

Bel. Belin.  and  Cla.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Bev.  Pshaw  !  impertinent.  [Aside. 

Belin.  Oh !  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  indulge  the 
gentleman.  Let  us  leave  him  to  himself,  and  his  ill- 
humours.  This  way,  this  way.  You  shall  go  home 
and  have  your  tea  with  me.  Mr.  Beverlev,  [She 
liisfes  her  hand  to  him  at  some  distance,  end  laughs 
at  him.']  your  servant,  sir:  1  wish  you  a  good  evening. 
AVhonncitr.  [Exeunt. 

Bev.  [Alone.']  Distraction  !  you  may  retire.  Your 
servant,  madam.  .Racks  and  torments!  this  is  too 
much.  If  she  has  parted  with  the  picture;  if  she  has 
given  it  away — but  she  may  only  have  lent  it,  or  she 
may  have  lost  it.  But  even  that,  even  that  is  an  in- 
jury to  me.  Why  should  she  not  be  more  careful  of 
it?  1  will  know  the  bottom  of  it.  That's  the  house 
the  gentleman  went  into.  I'll  wait  on  him  directly : 
but  they  are  watching  me.  I'll  walk  another  way, 
to  elude  their  observation.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  laugh 
ma'am,  but  I  shall  find  out  all  your  artifices. 

[Exit. 
SCENE  II. 

An  Apartment  at  Sir  JOHN'S.     Enter  Lady  REST- 
LESS, meeting  ROBERT. 

Lady  Rcff.  Where  are  yon  going,  sir? 
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Rol~.  To  my  master's  rooni,  madam,  to  leave  these 
Clothes  there. 

Lady  Rest.  Stay,  sir;  stay  a  moment.  [Searches 
the  pockels.~\  Where  are  his  letters? 

Rob.  Letters,  my  lady !  I  know  of  no  letters:  I 
I  never  touch  his  pockets. 

LadyRest.  I  guessed  you  would  say  so.  You  are 
Sir  John's  agent ;  the  conductor  of  his  schemes. 

Rob.   I,  madam  ? 

Lady  Rest.  You,  sir,  you  are  his  secretary  for 
love  aifairs. 

Rob.   I  collect  his  rents,  my  lady,  and 

Lady  Rest.  Oh!  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  deceived.  I 
know  you  are  my  enemy. 

Rob.  Enemy,  my  lady  :  I  am  sure,  as  far  as  a  poor 
servant  dare,  I  am  a  friend  to  both. 

Lady  Rest.  Then  tell  me  honestly,  have  not  you 
.conveyed  his  letters  out  of  my  way? 

Rot.  Indeed,  madam,  not  I. 

Lady  Rest.  Then  he  has  tlonc  it  himself.  Artful 
man!  I  never  can  timl  a  line  after  him.  Where  did 
yoii  go  for  him  this  inorning? 

Rob.  This  morning  ? 

Lady  llcst.  Ay,  this  morning.  I  know  he  sent 
you  somewhere.  Where  was  it? 

Rub.  Upon  my  word,  my  lady 

Lady  Rest.  Very  well,  sir,  J  see  how  it  is.  You 
are  all  bent  against  me.  I  shall  never  be  at  rest  till 
every  servant  in  this  house  is  of  my  own  choosing.  Is 
Tattle  come  home  yet  ? 

Rob.  No,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  Where  can  she  be  gadding?  Hark! — 
J  hear  a  rap  at  the  door.  This  is  Sir  John,  1  suppose. 
Stay,  let  me  listen.  I  don't  know  that  voice.  Who 
can  it  be?  Some  of  his  libertine  company,  1  suppose. 

Rob.  My  lady,  if  you  will  believe  me 

Lady  Rett.  Hold  your  tongue,  man  :  let  me  hear. 
You  want  to  hinder  ir.e,  do  you? 

Rob.  Indeed,   ma.!,,m 

Lady  Rest.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  s;:y;  won't  you 
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hold  your  tongue?    Go  about  your  business,  sir,  go 
about  your  business.  What  does  he  say  ?  \Listen\ng.~\ 
I  can't  hear  a  word.     Who  is  below  there? 
Enter  TATTLE,  with  a  Capuchin  on. 

Lady  Rest.  So,  Mrs.Tattle,  who  is  that  at  the  door  ? 

Tat.  A  gentleman,  madam,  speaking  to  William. 

Lady  Rest.  And  where  have  you  been,  misuess? 
How  dare  you  go  out  without  my  leave  ? 

Tat.  Dear  my  lady,  don't  be  angry  with  me.  I 
was  so  terrified  about  what  happened  in  the  morning; 
and  vour  ladyship  was  in  such  a  perilous  taking  about 
it,  that  I  went  to  desire  Mrs.  Marmalet  would  justify 
herself  and  me. 

Lady  Rest.  Oh!  very  well,  Mrs.  Busy-Body.  You 
have  been  there,  have  you  ?  You  have  been  to  frame 
a  story  among  yourselves,  have  you,  and  to  hinder 
me  from  discovering?  But  I'll  go  to  my  Lady  Con- 
quest. I  have  had  no  answer  to  my  letter,  and  'tis 
you  have  occasioned  it.  By  yonr  meddling  ! 

Tat.  Dear  my  lady,  if  you  will  but  give  me  leave; 
I  have  been  doing  you  the  greatest  piece  of  service. 
I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  there  is  something  \\\ 
what  you  suspect  about  Sir  John. 

Lady  Rest.  Do  you  ?  why?  how? 

Tat.  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Marmalet,  and  I  have  made 
such  a  discovery! 

Lady  Rest.  "Have  yon,  Tattle?  Well!  What? 
speak,  tell  me;  what  is  il? 

Tat.  Robert  has  been  there,  madam,  with  a  mes- 
sage from  Sir  John,  who  wants  to  see  her  in  the 
evening;  and  he  has  desired 

Lady  Rest.  Blessings  on  you,  Tattle  ;  well,  go 
on  ;  tell  me  all. 

"Enter  a  Sen-ant. 

Lady  Rest.  What  do  you  want,  sir?  Who  called 
you  ?  Go  about  your  business. 

Serv.  Madam,  there  is  a  gentleman  wants  to  speak 
with  Sir  .lolm  about  a  picture. 

Lady  Rest.  I  had  forgot  me.  It  was  he  rapped  at 
the  door,  I  suppose. 
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*S'm'.   Vcs-j  madam! 

Lady  Rest.  About  a  picture! — This  mav  lead  to 
50ir,c  further  discovery.  Desire  the  gentleman  to 
step  up  stairs.  \_E.\it  &'erv.~] — and  s>o,  Tattle,  Robert 
has  been  there  ? 

Tat.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Lady  Ra>l.  And  Sir  John  wants  to  speak  witJi 
Marmalet  in  the  evening,  and  has  desired — Oh!  the 
base  man! — what  has  he  desired?  Now  he  is  dis- 
covered. What  has  he  desired? 

Tat.  He  has  desired,  ma'am, — the  poor  girl  does 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it — She  is  very  sober  and 
discreet,  I  assure  you,  ma'am — he  has  desired,  ma'am, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  that  Mrs.  Marmalet  will 
fome  and . 

Lady  Rest.  How  unlucky  this  is !  The  gentleman 
is  coming.  I  have  a  mind  not  to  sec  him  :  and  yet  I 
will  too.  Tattle,  do  you  step  to  my  room;  as  soon 
as  he  gees,  I  will  come  to  you,  and  hear  all  in  pri- 
vate. [Exit  Tattle.]  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  he 
desires  to  see  her :  abandoned  wretch  ! 
Enter  13EVERLEY. 

Bev.  Madam [Bows. 

Lady  liesl.  Pray  walk  in,  sir.  [Curtsies. 

Bev.  1  wanted  a  word  with  Sir  John  Restless, 
madam. 

/  .     '.Rest.  About  a  picture  ? 

Bev.  Yes,  madam,  a  picture  1  had  giVen  to  a  lady; 
and  however  insignificant  in  itself,  it  is  to  me  of  the 
highest  consequence,  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  ex- 
planation of  en  affair,  in  which  the  happiness  of  my 
life  is  concerned. 

Lady  Rest.  The  lady  is  young? 

Bev.  She  is. 

Ladii  Rest.  And  handsome? 

Bev.  In  the  highest  degree;  my  heart  is  devoted 
to  her;  and  1  have  reason  to  suspect  that  a  present 
from  'me  is  not  of  so  much  value  as  1  could  wish. 
To  be  plain,  ma'am,  I  imagine  she  has  given  the  pitv 
ture  avvav. 
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Lady  Rest.  As  I  guessed  :  my  suspicions  are  just. 

Bev.  Your  suspicions,  madam  !  Did  you  suspect 
it  was  given  to  Sir  John  Restless? 

Lady  Rest.  What  I  know  of  the  matter  shall  be  no 
secret  to  you.  Pray,  sir,  have  you  spoke  to  the  lady 
on  this  subject? 

Bev.  I  have,  but  she  knows  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  she  has  lost  it.  she  has  mislaid  it,  she  can  give 
no  account  of  it. 

Lady  Rest.  She  has  given  it  to  Sir  John,  sir,  to 
shew  him  how  little  she  regards  it. 

Bev.  Given  it  to  him  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Given  it  to  him,  sir. 

Bev.  Then  1  have  no  further  doubt. 

Lady  Rest.  Of  what? 

Bev,  Madam,  I  would  not  hurt  your  peace  of 
mind ;  I  would  not  give  you  an  impression  of  Sir 
John,  that  may  affect  his  character. 

Lady  Rest.  Oh !  sir,  stand  upon  no  ceremony 
with  him;  an  injurious,  false,  licentious  man  ! 

Bev.  Is  that  his  character? 

Lady  Rest.  Notoriously:  he  has  made  me  mise- 
rable ;  false  to  his  marriage  vows,  and  warm  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  pleasures  abroad  ! — 1  hive  not  deserved 
it  of  him.  Oh!  Sir  John!  Sir  John!  $  Cries. 

Bev.  She  weeps;  the  case  is  plain,  and  I  am  un- 
done. 

Lady  Rest.  Prav,  sir,  what  is  the  lady's  name? 

Bev.  Belinda  Blandford. 

Lady  Rest.  Belinda  Blandford!  So  far  I  have  dis- 
covered. [Aside. 

Bev.  Pray,  madam,  have  you  ever  seen  her? 

Lady  Rest.  Seen  her,  sir!  yes,  1  have  seen  too 
much  of  her. 

Bev.  You  alarm  me,  madam,  you  have  seen  no- 
thing improper,  1  hope. 

Lady  Rest.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  improper. 
But,  pray,  what  ought  one  think  of  a  young  lady 
thrown  familiarly  into  a  gentleman's  arms? 

Bev.  In  his  arms,  madam!  Sir  John's  arms ! 
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Lad  ij  Rest.  Iii  Sir  John's!  in  open  day;  iu  the 
Park;  under  my  very  window ;  most  familiarly,  wan- 
tonly reclining  in  his  very  arms. 

JBcv.  Oh,  Heavens! 

Lady  Rest.  He  clasping  her  with  equal  freedom 
round  the  waist! 

Bev.  False,  false  Belinda! 

Lady  Rest.  Both  interchanging  fond,  mutual 
glances. 

Bcc.  Oh  !  madam,  the  whole  is  come  to  light,  and 
1  thank  you  for  the  discovery,  though  I  am  ruined 
by  it.  But  give  me  leave  :  is"  all  this  certain  ? 

Lady  Rest.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  sir ;  these  eyes 
beheld  their  amorous  meeting. 

Bev.  Saw  it  yourself? 

Lady  Rest.  Ves,  all,  all,  sir.  Sir  John,  I  know,  is 
capable  of  any  thing,  •<  nd  you  know  what  to  think  of 
Belinda,  as  you  call  her. 

Bev.  I  now  know  what  to  think  :  I  have  long 
ha-1  reason  to  suspect. 

Lady  Rest.  You  have,  sir?  Then  the  whole  affair 
is  plain  enough. 

Bcv.  It  is  so.  I  meant  an  honourable  connection 
with  her ; -but 

Lady  Rest.  But  you  see,  sir! 

Bev.  Yes,  I  see,  madam you  are  sure  Sir  John 

has  the  picture  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Sure,  sir! — it  is  your  own  picture.  I 
had  it  in  mv  hands  but  a  moment,  and  he  flew  with 
ardour,  with  impetuosity,  like  a  fury  flew  to  it,  and 
recovered  it  from  me.  What  could  be  the  meaning 
of  nil  that  violence? 

Bev.  The  meaning  is  too  plain. 

Lady  Rest.  And  then,  sir,  when  charged  and 
pressed  home  with  his  guilt,  most  hypocritically  he. 
prettm'ed  to  believe  it  the  portrait  of  seme  favourite 
o  n, inc.  But  you  know,  sir,  how  falie  that  insinua- 
tion is. 

lh-r.  Oh  !  madam,  I  a-n  justify  you— Ha,  ha  !  that 
is  but  a  poor  evasion,  and  confirm!:  me  the, more  in 
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my  opinion.  1  return  you  many  thanks,  madam, 
and  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Lady  Rest.  Sir,  1  am  glad  yon  thought  it  prudent 
to  speak  to  me  about  this  affair.  If  any  other  circum- 
stances come  to  your  knowledge,  I  shall  take  it  as  a 
favour  if  you  would  acquaint  me  with  them  ;  for  in- 
deed, sir,  I  am  very  unhappy. 

Bev.  I  am  in  gratitude  bound  to  you,  and  my  best 
services  you  shall  ever  command.  Madam,  your 
most  obedient. Oh,  Belinda!  Belinda!  [Exif. 

Lady  Rest.  Now,  Sir  John,  how  will  you  be  able 
to  confront  these  stubborn  facts?  You  are  now  seen 
through  all  your  disguises;  detected  in  your  true  co- 
lours. Tattle  within  here  has  fresh  proofs  against 
you,  and  your  man  Robert,  and  the  whole  house.  I 
must  hear  Tattle's  story  this  very  moment.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Park.     Enter  Sir  JOHN. 

Sir  John.  Yes,  yes,  he  told  me  his  mine  honestly 
enough.  Beverley  is  his  name  ;  and  my  Lady  Rest- 
less, now  your  gallant,  your  paramour  is  known. 
What  do  I  see?  By  all  my  wrongs,  the  very  man 
again  !  coming  out  of  my  house  before  my  face  ! 
BEVERLEY  and  ROBERT  come  out  of  the  House. 

Bev.  There,  friend,  there  is  something  foi  yodr 
trouble. 

Hob.  I  thank  yonr  honour. 

Sir  John.  He  bribes  my  servant  too;  and  the  fel- 
low takes  it !  Both  in  their  trade ;  both  in  their 
trade ! 

Bev.  Could  I  have  suspected  her  of  such  trea- 
chery? As  I  could  wish:  1  take  that  to  be  Sir  John 
Ut'stiess. 

Sir  John.  This  is  he  to  whom  1  have  so  manv  ob- 
ligations. \.'hide 

lie?.   Well  encountered :  your  servant,  sir. 

Sii'John.   My  servant,  sir! 1  rather  take  it  you 

rsrc  my  lady's  servant. 

Jja:.    i  oa,   if  I  don't  mistake,   Sir  John,   are  a 
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pretty  general  servant  of  the  ladies.  Pray,  sir,  have 
not  you  a  picture  of  mine  in  your  pocket? 

Sir  John.  That  I  suppose  you  have  heard  from 
my  good  lady  within  there. 

Dee.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  more 
from  my  lady. 

Sir  John.  I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  it. 

Ber.  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  work  myself  up  int.) 
any  choler  about  such  a  trifling  bauble.  Since  the 
lady  has  thought  proper  to  give  it  to  you 

Sir  John.  Do  her  justice,  pray;  she  did  not  give 
it ;  so  far  she  was  true  to  you.  1  took  it  from  her,  sir. 

Be?.  Took  it  from  her.  1  That  shews  he  is  upon 
easy  terms.  [Aside. ~\  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  me  -r 
I  despise  it,  and  vou  are  welcome  to  make  v\  hat  use 
you  will  of  it.  This  1  will  only  say,  that  you  have 
made  me  miserable. 

Sir  Jo/in.  What,  1  have  interrupted  your  happiness? 

J&u.  You  have. 

Sir  John.  And  no  doubt  you  think  it  cruel  of  me 
so  to  do. 

Bcv.  Call  it  by  what  name  you  will:  yon  have 
mined  me  with  the  woman  I  doted  on  to  distraction. 

Sir  John.  A  candid  declaration  !  And  so,  sir,  you 
doted  on  her, 'and  never  reflected  that  you  were  doing 
me  the  least  injury  ? 

Bev.  Injury  ! 1  promise  you,  sir,  I  will  never 

injure  you  again,  and  so  you  may  set  your  mind  at 
peace.  I  here  declare  I  never  will  hold  farther  in- 
tercourse with  her. 

Sir  John.  Oh  1  that  is  too  late  for  me.  I  have  now 
done  with  her  myself.  You  are  very  welcome  ta  the 
lady,  sir !  you  iv.av  take  her  home  with  you  as  soon 
as  you  please.  1  forswear  her,  and  so  I  shall  tell  my 
l;'.dy  this  moment.  [Going. 

liti.'.  That  will  make  her  ladyship  happy,  no  doubt. 

Sir  John.  Yes,   1  daresay  you  know  it  will. 

JBcv.  She  (file!  me  as  much,  sir. 

Sir  John.  She  did  ! — why  then  you  may  depend  i 
shall  keep  my  word,  and  my  lady  may  depeud  upon  il 
E 
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loo.  And  that,  I  suppose,  will  make  yon  both  happy, 
sir. 

Ben.  My  happiness  is  past  recalling :   I  disdain  all 
further  connection  with  the  lady. 
Sir  John.  Ay,  you  are  tired  of  her  ? 
Bev.  I  loath  her,  detest  her,  hate  her  as  much   as 
I  ever  loved  her. 

Sir  John.  And  so  do  I  too,  I  assure  you.  And  so 
I  shall  tell  mv  lady  this  very  instant.  Your  servant, 
sir.  If  I  can  find  proof  suih'cient,  you  shall  hear  of 
me,  1  promise  you.  [Exit. 

Bcv.  I  see  how  it  is  :  she  has  been  connected  with 
him,  till  she  has  pall'd  his  very  appetite.     'Srieath, 
I'll  seek  her  this  moment,  upbraid  her  with  her  false- 
hood, and  then — by  heavens!     I  shall  do  it  with  re- 
gret.    I  feel  a  tutr  at  my  heart-string:  but  were  I  to 
be  torn  piece-meal,  this  shall  he  our  last  interview. 
Enter  BELINDA,  CLARISSA,  anJBELLMoNT. 
Bclin.  Alas-a-day!    poor  soul !  see  where  he  takes 
his  melancholy  walk.     Did  not  I  tell  you;   Clarissa, 
that  Mie  stricken  deer  could  not  quit  this  place? 

Cla.  And  did  not  1  tell  you,  Belinda,  that  you 
could  not  keep  away  from  the  pursuit? 

Bel.  Pray,  ma'am,  do  you  want  to  be  in  at  the 
death,  or  do  you  mean  to  bring  the  poor  thing  to  life 
again? 

Belin.  I? — what  do  you  mean? — You  bring  me 
this  way. 

Cla.  Well!  if  that  is  the  case,  we  had  as  good  go 
home,  for  I  want  my  tea. 

Belin.   Pol  not  yet:  it  is  not  six  o'clock. 
Bel.  and  Cla.  Ha,  ha! 
Bclin.    What  do  ye  laugh  at? 
Cla.  At  you,  my  dear:  why,  'tis  past  seven.     Oh  ! 
Belinda,  you  are  trie  stricken  deer,  1  find. 

Belin.  "Who  I!     Not  I,  truly;  1 

Cla.  My  dear  Belinda,  I  know  you.  We  will  do 
the  good-natured  thing  by  you,  and  leave  you  to  your- 
selves. Success  attend  you.  Come,  Mr  Bellmont. 

[Exeunt. 
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Belin.  Tliyrsis,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train, 
Fair  Sacharissa  lov'd,  but  lov'd  in  vain. 

Brn.  Pa!  po!  [Looking peevishly  at  her. 

Belin.  Won't  you  know  me,  sir? 

Bev.  Yes  macJum,  I  know  you :  it  is  but  too  true 
that  I  know  you. 

Belin.  Still  gloomy  and  discontented.  Come, 
come,  under  pain  of  my  displeasure,  brighten  up  this 
moment. 

Ben.  Silly,  idle,  ridiculous! 

Belin.  Take  care  of  what  you  are  about.  When  L 
proclaim  a  pardon,  you  had  better  embrace  it,  than 
reduce  yourself  to  the  necesity  of  sighing,  vowing, 
protesting,  writing  to  me,  following  me  up  and  down, 
kneeling  at  my  feet,  imploring  forgiveness 

Bev.  Madam,  you  will  never  again  sec  me  humbled 
to  that  low  degree. 

Bciin.  Upon  my  word  !  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Bev.  Oh  !  you  may  laugh,  ma'am  :  you  have  too 
long  imposed  upon  my  fund,  easy  credulity.  But  the 
witchery  of  your  charms  is  over. 

Belin.  Very  well,  sir !  and  you  are  your  own  man 
again. 

Bev.  I  am,  madam  ;  and  you  may  be  your  own 
woman  again,  or  any  body's  woman,  or  every 
body's. 

Belin.  You  grow  rude,  sir  ! 

Bev.  It  is  time  to  wave  all  ceremony,  and  to  tell 
you  plainly,  that  your  falsehood 

Belin.  My  falsehood,  sir! 

Bev.  Your  falsehood! — 1  know  the  whole  story. 
I  loved  you  once,  Belinda,  tenderly  loved  you,  and 
by  Heaven  I  swear,  it  is  with  sorrow  that  I  can  no 
longer  adore  you.  It  is  with  anguish  that  1  now  bid 
yo\i  an  everlasting  farewell.  [Going. 

Belin.  Explain,  sir:  what  action  of  my  lite? 

Bev.  Your  prudence  forsook  you  at  last.  It  was 
too  glaring  ;  too  manifest  in  open  day 

Belin.  Too  manifest  in  open  day! — Mr.  Beverley,  \ 
:ha!l  hate  you. 

E  2 
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Bev.  All  circumstances  inform  against  you  :  my 
picture  given  away  ! 

Belin.  Insolent/  provoking,  wrong-headed  man  ! — 
I'll  confirm  him  in  his  error,  to  torment  him  as  he 
deserves.  [Aside. ~\  Well,  sir,  what  if  I  chose  to  give 
it  away?  I  am  mistress  of  n>y  own  actions,  am  I 
not  ? 

Bev.  I  know  that,  ma'am  :  I  know  that  ;  and  I 
am  not  uneasy,  ma'am. 

Belin.  So  it  seems — ha,  ha  ! — why  do  you  sigh, 
poor  man  ? 

Bev.  Sigh,  madam?   I  disdain  it. 

Belin.  1  am  glad  of  it :  now  that  is  so  manly  !  but 
pray  watch  yourself  well,  hold  a  guard  upon  all  your 
passions,  otherwise  they  will  make  a  fool  of  you 
again. 

Bev.  And  do  you  .take  care  you  don't  expose 
yourself  again.  Lolling  familiarly  in  a  gentleman's 
arras. 

Belin.  How? 

Belin.  Here,  in  the  Park  ;  in  open  day. 

Belin.  What  can  this  mean ! 

Bev.  He  inviting  you  to  his  house  ! 

Belin.  Oh!  I  understand  him  now;  when  I  fainted, 
all  this  was.  I'll  encourage  his  notion,  to  be  revenged 
of  his  waspish  temper.  \_Aside.~\  W  ell,  sir,  and  what 
then? 

Bev.  What  then  ? 

Belin.  Ha!  ha!  poor  Mr.  Beverley ! — why  should 
you  be  in  a  piteous  taking,  because  I,  in  the  gaiety  of 
my  heart,  give  away  a  picture  I  set  no  value  on,  or 
walk  with  a  gentleman  I  do  set  a  value  on,  or  lean  OB 
his  arm,  or  make  the  man  happy  by  letting  him  draw 
on  my  glove. 

Bev.  Or  draw  oft' your  glove,  madam. 

Belin.   Ay,  or  draw  it  off. 

Ber.  Yes,  or — or—or  take  any  other  liberties. 

Belin.  Very  true. 

Bev.  You  may  make  light  of  it,  madam,  but 
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Belin.  Why  yes,  a  generous  temper  always  makes 
light  of  the  favours  it  confers. 

Bev.  And  some  generous  tempers  will  make  light 
ofauy  thingtogratify  their  inclinations.  Madam,  Ihave 
done,  I  abjure  you,  eternally  abjure  you.  [Going. 

Belin.  Bon  voyage ! 

Bev.  Don't  imagine  that  you  will  see  me  again. 

Brim.  Adieu. — •Well,  what,  coming  again?  Why 
do  you  linger  so  ?  [Repeals  affectedly. 

Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp,  th'  unsteady  flame. 

Hangs  quivering  to  a  point ! 

Bev.  With  wh^t  an  air  she  carries  it!  1  have  but 
this  one  thing  more  to  tell  you  :  by  heaven,  I  loved 
you,  to  excess  I  loved  you :  such  is  my  weakness,  I 
shall  never  quite  forget  you.  I  shall  be  glad,  if  here- 
after 1  hear  of  your  happiness,  and  if  1  can,  no  disho- 
nour shall  befal  you. 

Belin.  Ho,  ho'l — Well,  my  obliging,  generous  Don 
Quixote,  go  and  fight  windmills,  and  castles  in  the 
air,  and  a  thousand  phantoms  of  your  own  creation,  for 
your  Dulcinca's  s"ke  !  ho,  ho,  ho! 

Bev.  Confusion!  Take  notice,  madam,  that  this 
is  the  last  time  of  my  troubling  you. 

Belin.  I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow  morning. 

Bev.  No,  never;  by  heaven,  never! 

Belin.  Exactly  at  tei>;  your  usual  hour. 

lit  o.  May  J  perish  at  your  feet,  if  ever  again-     — 

Belin.  Oh,  brave;  but  remember  ten;  kneeling, 
beseeching,  imploring,  your  hand  upon  your  heart, — 
'  Belinda,  won't  you  fo-.give  me?' 

Bev.  Damnation  ! 1  have  done:  1  here  bid  you 

an  eternal  adieu! — farewell  forever!  [Exit. 

Belin.  I  shall  wait  breakfast  for  you,  Ha,  ha!  poor 
Bcverley!  he  cannot  command  his  temper.  But,  in 
spite  of  all  his  faults,  I  love  him  still.  What  the  poet 
says  of  great  wits,  may  be  applied  to  all  jealous  lo- 
vers : 

To  madness  sure  they're  near  allied; 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  luunds  divide.  [Exit. 
E  3 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

An   Apartment  in   BEVERLEY'S  House.     Enter 
BEVERLEY. 

Beverley.  So,  Belinda,  I  have  escaped  your  snares: 
1  have  recovered  my  freedom.  And  yet,  if  she  had  not 
proved  false,  what  treasure  of  love  and  happiness  had 
I  in  store  !  her  beauty — po  ! — no  more  of  her  beauty  : 
k  is  external,  superficial,  the  mere  result  of  features  and 
complexion.  A  deceitful  Syren,  to  draw  the  unwary 
into  a  dream  of  happiness,  and  then  wake  him  into 
wonder  at  the  storms  and  tempests  that  gather  round 
him.  I  have  done  with  her;  I'll  think  no  more  of  her. 
Oh,  Belinda,  Belinda ! 

Enter  BRUSH. 

Brush.  Please  your  honour 

Bcv.  She  that  in  every  part  of  life  seemed  so  ami- 
able. 

Brush.   Sir— 

Beo.  Under  so  fair  a  mask  to  wear  such  loose  de- 
signs! 

Brush.  What  is  he  musing  upon  ? — Sir 

Bev.  I  have  done  with  her  for  ever;  ay,  forever. 

{Hums  a  tune.'} — I  swear  for  ever — [Sings.] Are 

you  there,  Brush? 

Brush.  Yes,  your  honour:  here  is  a  letter. 

Bev.  Scr unforeseen,  so  unexpected  a  discovery; — 
Well,  %vell,  well!  What  did  you  say,  Brush  ? 

Brush.  A  letter  for  your  honour,  sir, 

Bev.  Give  it  to  me'another  time.  [Walks  about.'] 
I'll  nbt  make  myself  uneasy  about  her. 

Brush.  I  fancy  your  horiour  will  be  glad  to  have  it 
now. 

Bev.  What  did  you  say  ? 

J'rush.  It  is  a  letter  from  Madam  Belinda,  sir. 

}'ev.  Belinda!   I  won't  rend  it:   take  it  away. 

Brush.  Hey,  which  way  is  the  wind  now?  Some 
quarrel,  I  suppose:  but  the  falling  out  of  lovers. — 
Must  I  take  it  away,  sir? 
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Bev.  I  have  done  with  her  for  ever. 

Btush.  Have  done  with  Madam  Belinda,  sir? 

Bev.  Oh,  Brush,  she  is — hut  I  will  not  proclaim 
her  shame.  No,  let  me  still  be  tender  of  her.  I  will 
see  her  no  more,  Brush,  that  is  all;  hear  from  her  no 
more  :  she  shall  not  wind  herself  about  my  heart 
again.  I'll  go  out  of  town  directly:  order  rny  chaise 
to  the  door. 

Brush.  Had  not  yon  better  defer  it  till  'morrow 
morning,  sir?  perhaps  then 

Bev.  No,  no  ;  directly  ;  do  as  I  bid  you. 

Brush.  Consider,  sir,  if  your  mind  should  change, 
the  trouble  of  coming  back"  post  haste 

Bev.  No,  never;  I  say  never  :  what  to  her,  who 
could  smile  on  rue,  on  him,  on  a  thousand?  No; 
she  shall  know  that  I  am  a  man,  and  no  longer  the 
dupe  of  her  artifice. 

Brush.  But,  sir,  you  know  that  one  solitary  tear, 
which,  after  miserably  chafing  for  it  half  an  hour 
together,  she  will  painfully  distil  from  the  corner  of 
her  eye,  will  extinguish  all  this  rage,  and  then — — 

Be v.  Po,  po !  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
Go  and  order  the  chaise  directly. 

Brush.  Yes,  sir.  I  suppose  a  couple  of  shirts  will 
be  sufficient,  sir? — you  will  hardly  stav  them  out. 

Bev.  Pack  up  all,  sir.  I  shall  stay  in  the  country 
a  whole  month,  if  it  be  necessary. 

Brush.  An  entire  month,  sir? 

Bev.  I  am  resolved,  fixed,  and  determined  ;  and  so 
do  as  I  have  ordered  you. — [Exit  Brush.] — So  shall  I 
disentangle  myself  from  her  entirely,  *o  shall  I  target 
the  fondness  mv  foolish  heart  had'coi  .chived  for  her. 
I  hate  her,  loath  her,  pity  her,  am  sorry  for  her,  and 
love  her  still.  I  must  expel  this  weakness  :  I  will 
think  no  more  of  her:  and  yet — Brush,  Brush! — I 
may  as  well  see  her  letter  too  :  only  to  try  what  her 
cunning  can  suggest. 

l'.nter  BRUSH. 

Bev.  You  may  as  well  leave  the  letter,  Brush. 

Brush.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  as  much.  [Exit. 
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Rev.  [Alone .]  N«/w  what  varnish  will  she  put  upon 
the  matter? — \_Reuds.~] — '  The  false  gaiety  of  my 
heart,  through  which  my  dear  Beverley  might  have 
read  my  real  anguish,  at  our  last  meeting,  has  now 
subsided.  If  you  will  come  to  me,  I  will  not  laugh 
at  your  inquietude  of  temper,  but  will  clear  all  your 
clouht?,  and  shew  you  how  much  I  am,  my  dearest 
Beterley,  unalterably  vours, 

BELINDA  BLANDFORD.' 

Pshaw  !  po  !  satisfy  my  doubts ;  I  have  no  doubts ; 
I  am  convinced.  These  arts  prevail  no  more.  Ha, 

ha!   [Laughs  peevishly  J] '  My  dear  Beverley' — 

[Reads,  and  tears  the   letter  !'i/  ~degrces.~\ '  real 

anguish' — ha,  ha  [-. — [Tears  another  pieced] '  in- 
quietude of  temper' — [Another  piece."}— — '  clear  all 
your  doubts' — Po,  po,  po! — ha,  ha,  ha! damna- 
tion ! I'll  think  no  more  of  her — [Tears  another 

l-it.~\ -tia,   ha! *  dearest  Beverley' — ha,  ha! — 

artfu!  woman  ! '  unalterably  yours' — false,   false, 

fulse  ! — [Tears  another  piece.~\ — I'll  not  make  myself 
uneasy  ui  out  her.  Perfidy,  treachery,  and  ingrati- 
tude !  [Fixes  liis  eijc,  looks  uneasy,  and  tears  the  let- 
ter in  a  violent  passion.~\ 

lliifcr  CLARISSA  and  BELLMONT. 

Cln.  So,  brother. 

Ed.   Beverley! 

Her.  Sister,  your  servant :  Mr.  Bellmont,  yours. 

Cla.  You  seem  melancholy,  brother. 

Bcv.  No,  not  L    1  am  in  very  good  spirits. 

Cla.  Ha,  ha  !  my  dear  brother,  that  is  seen  through  : 
you  are  now  upon  the  rack. 

Bev.  What,  about  a  woman,  a  false,  ungrateful 
woman  ! 

Bel.  Whom  you  still  admire. 

Cla.  To  whom  you'll  be  upon  your  knees  in  five 
minutes. 

Be>\   Yon  are  mistaken  :  I  am  going  out  of  town. 

Bel.  But  you  will  take  your  leave. 

Ber.  I  have  done  that,  once  for  all. 

Cla.  Has  not  she  writ  to  you  ? 
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Bev.  She  has ;  and  there — there  you  see  the  effect 
of  her  letter.  You  will  see  that  1  shall  maintain  a 
proper  firmness  on  the  occasion. 

V.cl.  My  dear  Beverley,  have  clone  with  this  mock- 
ery: you  but  deceive  yourself. 

Bev.  You  want  to  deceive  me,  sir :  but  it  is  in  vain. 
What,  plead  for  treachery,  falsehood,  and  deceit  3 

Cla.  No,  sir,  but  for  my  friend,  my  lovely  friend, 
for  Belinda,  for  truth,  for  innocence. 

Bcv.  You  don't  know  all  the  circumstances. 

Cla.  Bat  we  do  know  all  the  circumstances,  and, 
my  dear  brother,  you  have  behaved  very  ill. 

JJev.  Heaven  knows  I  have  not;  and  yet,  Heaven 
knows,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  convinced  I  have. 

Cla.  I  will  be  your  friend,  and  give  you  a  hint. 
We  women  are  soft  and  compassionate  in  our  nature  ; 
go  to  her  without  delay,  fall  at  her  feet,  beg  her  par- 
don, drop  a  tear  or  two,  and  all  will  be  well  again. 

lie v.  Do  you  come  to  make  sport  of  me  ?  May 
contempt  and  beggary  attend  me ;  may  all  the  cala- 
mities of  life  befall  me;  may  shame,  confusion,  and 
disquiet  of  heart  for  ever  sting  me,  if  1  hold  further 
intercourse  with  her ;  if  I  do  not  put  her  from  my 
thoughts  for  ever.  Did  you  leave  hor  at  home  ? 

Cla.  We  did. 

Jiev,  Well,  let  her  stay  there:  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  me.  How  did  she  bear  what  passed  be- 
tween us  ? 

Cla.  Like  a  sweet  girl  as  she  is  :  she  behaved  like 
an  angel  :  I  shall  love  her  better  than  e\  er  for  her 
good  humour. 

Bev.  Oh!  I  don't  doubt  her  good  humour.  She 
has  smiles  at  command.  Let  her  smile,  or  not  smile, 
'tis  all  alike  to  me.  Did  she  say  any  thing  ? 

Cla.  She  told  us  the  whole  story,  and  told  it  in  tears. 

Bev.  Ay!  them  she  can  command  too  !  But  I  have 
no  curiosity  about  her.  Was  she  in  tears  ? 

Cla.  She  was,  and  wept  bitterly.  How  could  you, 
brother,  behave  so  rashly  to  so  amiable  a  girl  :  Have 
you  a  pleasure  in  being  the  cause  of  her  uneasine?;-  ? 
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!?(?'.  1  ihe  cause  ! — you  wrong  me,  bv  Heaven  TOU 
wrong  me  :  my  Lady  liestless  was  the  cause.  She 
told  me  such  things  ;  she  planted  daggers  in  my  very 
heart. 

Cla.  'You  planted  daggers  in  Belinda's  heart.  And 
it  was  harb.irous.  What,  because  a  lady  has  not 
strength  enough  to  bear  up  against  a  father,  who  is 
resolved  to  give  her  away  to  another,  and  because 
she  faints  out  of  excessive  tenderness  for  you,  and  in 
that  distress  meets  accidental  relief  from  Sir  John 
Restless  at  his  own  door? 

Bev.  How  ? 

Cla.  And  because  my  Lady  Restless  sees  this  out 
of  her  window,  and  has  a  perverse  talent  of  misin- 
terpreting appearances  into  realities,  to  her  own  disad- 
vantage: you  must  therefore  fill  your  head  with  un- 
generous suspicions  ?  Oh  !  for  shame,  brother,  how 
couid  you? 

Bfv.  But  is  all  this  true? — is  it  really  the  case  ? 

Bel.  How  can  you  doubt  it?  You  know  Belinda 
too  well  :  it  is  the  case. 

Bev.  I  should  be  glad  to  find  it  so. 

Cla.  Well,  I  tell  you  it  is  so.  How  could  you 
think  otherwise  ?  you'  know  she  has  the  best  heart  in 
the  <vor!d,  and  is  so  nice  of  honour,  that  she  scorns 
all  falsehood  and  dissimulation. 

Bel.  Ha,  ha  !  my  dear  Beverley,  you  have  done 
the  absurdest  thing. 

Bev.  Why,  if  what  you  say  can  be  made  to  appear 
— but  then  she'll  never  forgive  my  past  behaviour. 

Cla.  Po  !  \(  u  talk  as  if  you  were  wholly  unlettered 
in  the  te:i.j:--r.s  of  women.  My  dear  brother,  you 
know,  you  men  can  do  what  you  please  with  us, 
when  you  have  once  gained  an  interest  in  our  hearts. 
Go  to  her,  I  say,  go  to  her,  and  make  your  peace. 

Bev.  May  1  depend  upon  what  you  say  ? 

Cla.  You  may. 

Bev.  Then  I'll  fly  to  her  this  instant,  humble  my- 
ielf  to  her,  and  promise  by  all  my  future  life  to  atone 
fbt  this  brutal  ininry. 
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Enter  BRUSH. 

Brush.  The  chaise  is  at  the  door,  sir. 

Bev.  You  may  put  it  up  again;  I  shan't  go  out  of 
town. 

Brush.  No,  sir ! 

Bev.  No — ha,  ha ! you  may  put  up,  and  let  me 

have  the  chariot  directly. 

Brush.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this. 

[Exit.' 

Bev.  But  do  you  think  she  will  forgive  me  ? 

Cla.  She  will  ;  love  will  plead  your  cause. 

Bev.  My  dear  sister,  I  am  for  ever  obliged  to  you  ; 
and  Bellmont,  1  thank  you  too.  How  could  I  wrong 
her  so?  I  shall  behold  her  once  again,  I  cannot 
help  laughing  at  my  own  rashness.  Is  the  chariot 
ready? — I  won't  stay  for  it;  I  am  on  the  wing,  my 
dear  Belinda,  to  implore  forgiveness.  And  so  she 
fainted  awav  in  the  Park,  ami  my  lady  Restless  saw- 
Sir  John  afford  her  relief? — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — whimsical 
enough.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  what  a  strange  construction 
her  crazy  temper  put  upon  it?  Ha,  ha!  how  could 
the  woman  he  so  foolish?  My  dear  Belinda,  I  will 
fly  to  you  this  moment — ha,  ha  !  [Going,  returns.']  Sir 
John  shall  give  me  back  the  picture,  and  on  my  knees, 
I  will  once  more  present  it  to  her. 

Cla.  So,  so!  you  n  re  come  to  yourself,  I  find. 

Bel.  I  knew  it  would  be  so. 

Bev.  She  shall  have  the  picture.     I'll  find  Sir  John 

directly:  and  then — ha,  ha!  how  could  1  be  such  a 

madman!  ha,  ha!— sister,  your -servant.     Belhnont, 

yours.  Ha,  ha!  what  apiece  of  work  hag  that  foolish 

Lady  Restless  made  for  us  all?  [Exit  singing. 

Cla.  Let  us  follow  him:  I  must  be  present  at  their 

reconciliation.  f  Exit  with  Bellmont. 

•SCENE  II. 

An  Aparlment  at  BELINDA'S.    Enter  BELINDA. 

Belin.  This  rash,  unaccountable  man!  how  e<m!<l 

he  entertain  such  a  suspicion!  ungrateful  Beverl.",  ' 

he  almost  deserves  I  should  never  see  him  again. — '• — 

Tippet !   I  sha'n't  be  easy  till  I  hear  from  him.  Tippet  i 
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Enter  TIPPET. 

Belin.  Is  the  servant  returned  from  Mr.  Beverley's  ? 

Tip.  Not  yet,  madam. 

Belin.  I  wonder  what  keeps  him.  I  am  upon 
thorns  till  I  see  the  dear,  ungenerous  man,  and  ex- 
plain every  thing  to  him.  On,  Mr.  Beverley  !  how 
could  yon  treat  me  so?  But  I  was  partly  to  blame  ; 
my  Lady  Restless  inflamed  his  mind,  and  I  should 
not  have  trifled  with  his  passion.  Is  the  other  ser- 
vant returned  from  Sir  John  Restless  ? 

Tip.  He  is,  madam. 

Belin.  And  what  answer  ? 

Tip.  Sir  John  will  wait  upon  you  himself,  madam,. 
directly. 

Belin.  Very  well !  I  must  get  him  to  set  every  thing 
in  its  true  light,  and  justify  my  conduct  to  Mr.  Be- 
verley. And  yet  the  uncertainty  of  Beverley's  tem- 
per alarms  me  strangely.  His  eternal  suspicions  ! 
but  there  is  nothing  in  that :  my  future  conduct,  my 
regard  for  him  will  cure  that  disease,  and  then 

Tip.  I  dare  be  sworn  it  will,  ma'am. 

Belin.  Yes,   I  think  it  will  :  when  he  knows  me 
better,  he  will  learn  to  think  generously  of  me.      On 
my  part,  1  think  I  can  be  sure  he  will  meet  with  no- 
thing but  open,  unsuspecting  love. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  John  Restless,  madam. 

Belin.  Shew  him  in.  Tippet,  do  yon  leave  the 
room. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN. 

Sir  John.  In  compliance  with  \our  commands, 
madam 

Belin.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the  trouble  you 
have  been  pleased  to  give  yourself.  A  particular  cir- 
cumstance has  happened  in  your  family  to  my  utter 
disquiet. 

Sir  John.  Madam,  there  have  happened  things  in 
my  family,  to  my  utter  disquiet  too. 

Belin.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir.  I  have  been  made 
quite  unhappy,  and  must  beg,  as  it  is  in  your  power, 
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that  you  "'ill  he  kind  enough  to  remove  the  cause  of 
mv  uneasiness. 

Sir  John.  Whatever  I  can  do,  you  may  command. 
lieliii.   Sir,  I  thank  von,  and  must  tell  yon,   that 
your  lady  has  done  me  the  most  irreparable  injury. 

Sir  John.  She  has  clone  the  same  to  me.  My  in- 
juries are  irreparable  too.  .But  how  has  she  injured 
yon,  madam? 

Jiclin.  She  has  ruined  me,  sir,  with  the  man  I  love 
to  distraction. 

Sir  John.  Now,  here  something  else  will  come  to 
light.  [Aside.] — How  has  she  done  that,  madam  ? 

Belin.  She  has  entirely  drawn  oil  his  affections 
from  me. 

Sir  John.  And  fixed  them  upon  herself,  I  suppose. 
Bili/i.   1  don't  iay  lhat,  sir. 
Sir  John.  But  I  dare  say  it;  and  I  believe  it. 
Belin.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  don't  charge  the  lady  with 
any  thing  of  that  kind.     But  she- has  unaccountably 
taken  it  into  her  head  to  be  jealous  of  me. 
Sir  John.  Jealous  of  you  ! 

Belin.  Her  ladyship  saw  the  little  offices  of  civility 
I  received  from  you  this  morning ;  she  misunder- 
stood every  thing*  it  seems,  'and  has  told  the  gen- 
tleman with  whom  I  was  engaged  in  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage, that  improper  freedoms  have  passed  between 
us. 

Sir  John.  Artifice!  artifice!  her  usual  policy,  ma- 
dam, to  cover  her  own  libertine  ways. 

Bclin.  I  don't  mean  to  say  any  thing  harsh  of  the 
lady.  But  yon  know  what  foundation  there  is  for  this, 
and  I  hope  will  do  me  justice. 

Sir  John.  Oh!  madam,  to  the  world,  to  the  wide 
world  I'll  justify  you.     1  will  wait  upon  the  gentle- 
man.    Who  is  he,  madam?  what's  his  name? 
Bclin.  Beverley,  sir. 
Sir  John.  Beverley! 

Belin.  Yes,  sir;  you  seem  surprised.  Do  you  know 
him,  sir? 

Sir  John.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  him;  and  he  shall  know 
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me:  my  resentment  he  shall  feel  3  he  shall  be  answer- 
able to  me. 

Bdin.  Answerable  to  you! 

SlrJuhn.  To  me,  madam.  I  told  you  at  first  this 
was  her  scheme  to  shelter  herself;  and  he,  I  suppose, 
is  combined  with  her  to  give  this  turn  to  the  affair, 
and  to  charge  me  with  infidelity.  But  you,  ma'am, 
can  witness  for  me. 

Belin.  I  can,  sir  :  but  can  Mr.  Beverley  be  capable 
of  a  dishonourable  action? 

Sir  John.  That  point  is  clear  enough.  He  has  in- 
jured me  in  the  highest  degree,  destroyed  my  hap- 
piness. 

Belin.  How,  sir  !  are  you  sure  of  this  ? 

Sir  John.  He  has  given  her  his  picture;  I  caught 
her  with  her  eyes  rivetted  to  it ;  J  heard  her  admira- 
tion, her  praises  of  it;  her  wishes  that  she  had  been 
married  to  such  a  man.  1  saw  her  print  a  thousand 
kisses  on  it;  and  in  the  very  fact  I  wrested  it  out  of 
her  hand. 

B  el 'in.  If  I  inagined  him  capable  of  what  yon  say, 
I  should  scarcely  be  willing  to  join  myself  to  him  for 
life.  Quarrel  with  me  about  his  picture,  and  at  the 
frame  time  give  it  to  another! 

Sir  John.  Lady  Restless  had  the  picture.  Without 
doubt  you  must  be  very  happy  with  a  man  of  his  gal- 
lantrv. 

Bclhi.  Happy,  sir!  I  should  be  miserable,  dis- 
tracted; I  should  break  my  heart.  But  do  you  think 
vou  have  sufficient  proof? 

Sir  John.  I  have  seen  him  coming  out  of  my  house 
since,  clandestinely,  shunning  every  observant  eye, 
with  the  characters  of  guilt  in  his  face;  and  all  the 
discourse  I  had  with  him,  served  only  to  convince  me 
the  more. 

Belin.  Abandoned  wretch !  was  this  the  love  he 
professed  for  me?  Sir,  I  have  only  to  hope  you  will 
vindicate  me  in  this  matte/.  I  commend  myself  to 
your  honour,  and  I  thank  you  for  this  favour. 

-',    Jof.n.  Our  eTJcknsi-s  \vill  mutually  speak  for 
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each  other,  and  confound  their  dark  designs.     Ma- 
dam,   I  take  my  leave. 

Beiin.  Sir,  yonr  most  obedient. 

Sir  John.  The  gentleman  shall  feel  my  indignation. 

Bcliii.   You  cannot  treat  him  too  severely. 

Sir  John.  1  will  expose  him,  I  promise  you-  Ma- 
dam, your  humble  servant.  [E.iiL 

Jjdin.  Oh,  Mr.  Beverley,  could  I  have  imagined 
this:  False!  false  man!  and  yet  how  shall  1  forget 
him  ;  but  1  will  make  an  eifort,  tho'  it  pierce  me  to 
the  quick.  I  will  tear  him  from  my  heart.  This  mo- 
ment J  will  write  to  him,  and  forbid  him  to  see  me 
more.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. 
The  Park.     Enter  S/YJoHN. 

Sir  John.  If  1  can  procure  sufficient  evidence,  I 
shall  briirj;  the  matter  to  a  divorce,  and  make  an  ex- 
ample of  them  all.  Would  Marmalet  were  come: 
this  is  her  time  to  a  moment.  If  I  can  worm  the 
secret  out  of  her — Is  not  that  she,  yonder? — Not 
quite  day-light  enough  to  distinguish,  but  I  think  I 
perceive  a  person  masked.  Hist!  hist! — Mr<.  Mar- 
nialet — she  comes  this  way  :  it  is  she.  Alts.  Mar- 
malet, your  servant. 

Enter  a  Pcrmui  masked. 
You  are  very  good,  Mrs.  Marm-ilet 

Alask.  JB!e3s  my  heart,  I  am  scared  out  of  my 
senses. 

iS'/r  John.  What's  the  matter,  pray  ?  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Mask.  Oh,  sir!  I  tremble  like  a  leaf.  I  was  ac- 
costed in  a  rude  manner  by  some  gentlemen  yonder ; 
I  can't  stay  here,  let  us  go  into  your  house,  sir  ;  1 
beg  you  will. 

Sir  John.  My  bouse?  Would  not  any  other  house 
do  as  well  ? 

Mask.  Oh!  no,  sir;  not  for  the  world. 

Sir  John.  Why  my  wife  is  not  at  home,  and  ?o  J 
think  I  may  venture:  not  but  1  had  raiher  it  were 
elsewhere. 

F  2 
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Mask.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  I  am  frightened  out  of  my 
senses.  You  will  do  me  a  favour  if  you  will  take  me 
into  the  house. 

Sir  John.  Say  no  more:  it  shall  be  so.     Robert— • 
Rol.   Is  that  Sir  John?  [Opening  the  door. 

Sir  John.  Your  lady  is  not  at  home,  Robert,  is  she? 
Rob.  No,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Then  do  you  go  in,  and  take  care  that 
nohody  sees  Mrs.  Murmalet  with  me.  Come,  I'll 
shew  you  the  way.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 
Sir  JOHN*.?  House.     Enter  TATTLE,  aneZBEVERLEY. 

Tat.  [As  she  enters.~\  Ay,  poor  lady!  she  is  unfortu- 
nate, indeed;  and,  poor  gentleman,  he  is  as  jealous 
as  my  lady  to  the  full.  There  has  been  a  deal  to  do 
about  that  picture  you  mention,  sir. 

Bcv.  That  will  be  explained  presently:  I'll  wait  till 
he  comes  home.  I  can't  possibly  go  without  speaking 
to  him. 

Tat.  Indeed,  -you  had  better  not  stay,  sir.  You 
don't  consider  the  mischief  your  being  in  the  house 
may  occasion. 

Bev.  Mischief!  how  do  you  mean? 

Tat.  Lord,  sir!  I  would  not  have  you  stay  for  the 
world :  I  would  not  indeed.  You  can  call  again  in 
an  hour,  sir,  and  you'll  certainly  find  him  at  home 
then.  Bless  my  heart,  sir ! — I  fancy  that's  his  voice, 
Do,  dear  sir!  you'll  be  the  ruin  of  my  lady,  if  he  sees 
you  here,  sir,  waiting  in  his  house:  he'll  be  persuaded 
vou  come  .:itcr  my  lady. 

Bev.  Bnt  I  shall  give  him  to  understand 

T-.l.  Hi  -won't  understand  any  thing  Oh  hid!  oh 
lud  !  he's  coming  up :  I'll  run  and  look.  [FJxit. 

Bev.  What  a  flurry  the  woman  is  in  !  a  foolish 
jade  !  I  must  spenk  with  him  now. 

Tat.  \_Ent  ering.~\  It  is  he  as  I  am  alive,  sir;  and 
there  is  a  woman  in  a  mask  with  him. 

Btv.  A  woman  in  a  mask!  Zoons,  if  that  should 
be  Belinda!  my  mind  misgives  me  strangely  !  \Aside. 

Tat,  Do,  dear  sir ;  you  look  like  a  good-natured 
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gentleman  ;  let  me  hide  you  out  of  the  way,  sir.  Yeu 
would  not  be  the  destruction  of  a  poor  servant. 

Ben.  A  mask  coming  home  with  him  !  I  must  know 
who  that  is.  I  won't  leave  the  house  without  know- 
ing. I  f  J  could  conceal  myself — have  you  any  private 
place,  Mrs.  Tattle? 

Tat.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  mean,  sir.  Let  me 
conceal  you  in  that  closet  till  he  passes  through  this 
room.  He  never  stays  long  here.  It  won't  take  you 
two  minutes.  Do,  sweet  sir,  I'll  down  on  my  knees 
to  you. 

Bcv.  I  must  know  who  it  is.  Come,  dispose  of  me 
as  you  will.  If  this  should  be  Belinda!  [j£.r/'. 

f at.  Heavens  bless  you,  sir,  for  this  goodness !  I'll 
lock  the  door,  to  make  sure  work  of  it.  I  was  never 
so  frightened  in  my  life.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  JoHN^and  a  Person  Masked. 

Sir  John.  Mrs.  Marmalet,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
this  favour.  I  wanted  a  word  or  two  with  vou. 

Mii::k.  So  Robert  informed  me,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Did  he  tell  you  my  business? 

Mask.  No,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Look  ye,  then  :  if  you  will  gratify  me  in 
what  1  shall  ask,  you  may  command  any  thing.  Now 
you  may  be  uncovered. 

Mask.  La !  sir — 1  hear  a  noise  :  I  am'afraid  some- 
body's coming  :  I  shall  be  seen. 

Mir  John.  Hush!  no:  there's  nobody.  If  you  will 
indulge  me  on  this  occasion,  I  am  yours  for  ever. 
Here,  here  is  a  purse  of  money  for  you. 

Mask.  But  if  this  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
your  lady,  1  am  ruined  and  undone. 

Sir  John.  No,  no,  I'll  take  care  of  you. 

Mask.  Will  you,  sir? 

Sir  John.  1  will.  But  come  ;  let  me  remove  this 
from  you  face. 

Mask.  But  somebody  may  come. 

Sir  John.  I'll  lock  the  door.  There,  now  we  are  safe. 

Mask.  But  in  a  little  time  you'll  make  up  all  quar- 
rels with  your  lady,  and  I  shall  be  ruined, 
i-   3 
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Sir  John.  No,  no;  never  tear:  1  shall  never  be  re- 
concil-'l  to  her:  I  hate  her;  I  detest  her. 

Lady  Rest.  Do  you  so,  sir?  [Unmasking.']  Now, 
Sir  John,  what  can  you  sny  now,  sir? 

Sir  John.  My  Lady  Restless  1  Confusion!  what 
shall  1  say? 

Lady  Rest.  Oh,  Sir  John!  Sir  John!  what  evasion 
have  you  now,  sir?  Can  you  deny  your  guilt  any 
longer? 

Sir  John.  This  is  unlucky-  That  villain  Robert  has 
betnived  me.  "1  can't  explain  myself  to  her  now.  Try 
what  soothing  will  do. — My  Lady  Restless,  if  you 
will  but  have  ;.:  itience,  this  matter  shall  be  explained. 

Lady  Rfst.  Explained,  sir  ! 

Sir  John.  Yes,  my  clear,  explained,  and— — 

Lad'/  Rest.  My  cleai,  too!   the  assurance  of  you! 

Sir  Joi.n.  \  sav,  my  dear,  for  I  still  regard  you; 
and  thi*  \v-all  done  to — to — cure  you  of  your  jea- 
Joufv:  a!'  dune  to  cure  \ou  of  your  jealousy. 

L  (Lt  Rest.  A  fine  way  you  have  taken! 

Sir  John.  Yes,  yes:  and  so  you  will  see  presently: 
all  to  convince  you  how  groundless  youi  suspicions 
are  ;  and  then  we  shall  live  very  happy  together. 

Ladii  Rest.  Ay ! 

Sir  Jo/ni.  I  have  no  further  suspicions  of  you.  J 
see  my  error,  and  want  you  to  see  your's.  Ha,  ha! — 
I  have  no  suspicions  that  will  put  her  off'  her  guard. 
[Aside. ~]  My  dear,  compose  your  spirits,  and — 

Lady  Rest.  And  do  you  think  to  deny  every  thing 
even  in  the  face  of  conviction?  Base,  base  man!  I'll 
go  this  moment  and  write  to  my  brother. 

Sir  John.  Now  you  talk  wildly.  This  is  all  raving: 
you  make  yourself  very  ridiculous.  You  do,  indeed. 
I  had  settled  all  this  on  purpose,  and  contrived  that 
it  should  come  to  your  ears,  and  then  I  knew  you 

\vould  do  just  as  you  have  done  ;  and then 1 

- — 1  resolved  to  do  just  as  I  have  done;  only  to  hint  to 
you,  that  listeners  seldom  hear  any  good  of  themselves, 
ami  io  shew  you  how  wrong  it  is  to  be  too  suspicious, 
my  dear :  was  it  not  well  done? — ha,  ha,  ha ! 
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Laihj  Rest.  And  do  you  laugh  at  me  too,  sir?  Make 
me  voor  sport?  I'll  write  to  my  brother  this  moment, 

Sir  John.  Oh  !  do  so,  ma'am  ;  do  so — ha,  ha!  you'll 
only  expose  yourself;  go  and  write  madam— ha,  ha  ! 

Lad//  Rest.  I  will,  sir.  [Going.']  The  door  is  locked. 
This  won't  succeed,  sir.  I  suppose  you  have  the  key. 
Ay,  I'll  lay  mv  life  you  have,  and  some  of  your  ciea- 
tures  is  locked  in  there. 

Sir  Jo/in.  There  again!  This  is  of  a  piece  with  all 
vour  vain  surmises.  Ila,  ha!  you  are  mighty  silly, 
indeed  you  are. 

Lady  Rest.  I  will  search  that  closet.  I  am  deter- 
mined I  will. 

Sir  John.  Do  so,  ma'am,  do  so.  Ha,  ha  !  I  can't 
but  laugh  at  her. 

Lady  Rest.  I'll  have  the  door  broke  open,  if  you 
won't  give  rne  the  key. 

Sir  John.  Ha,  ha,  ha! — How  you  expose  yourself. 

Lady  Rest.   Will  you  give  me  the  key,  sir? 

Sir  John.  Ha,  ha,  ha!   it  is  too  ridiculous  ! 

Lady  Rest.  Mighty  well,  sir.  Taitle  ! — who  waits 
there?  1  will  find  out  all  your  artifices.  Tattle,  I  say. 

Sir  John.  Tol  de  rol  lol ! — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — a  silly 
woman. 

ITH/fr  TATTLE. 

Lady  Rest.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  key  of 
that  closet,  Tattle? 

Tut.  The  key,  ma'am?     I  have  it,  ma'am. 

Lady  Rest.  Give  it  to  me. 

Tat.  That  is,  1  have  it  not,  ma'am. — Don't  have  it, 
ma'am,  don't  ask  for  it.  [Aside  to  her. 

Lady  Rest.  Don't  ask  for  it!  but  I  will  have  it. — - 
Give  me  the.  key  this  instant. 

Sir  John.  How!  is  she  not  willing  to  give  it?  There 
is  something  in  this,  then.  Give  the  key  this  mo- 
ment, you  jade,  give  it  tome. 

Lady  Rest.  You  shan't  have  it,  sir.  What,  you 
want  to  hinder  me!  give  the  key  to  me. 

Tat.  Dear  heart,  I  have  lest  it,  ma'am. — Better  not 
have  it,  ma'am,  [Aside, 
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Sir  John.  Give  it  to  me  this  moment,  I  say. 

Lady  Nest.  If  you  don't  let  me  have  it,  it  is  as  much 
as  your  place  is  worth. 

Tat.  The  devil  is  in  it!  there  it  is  then.  Let  me 
make  my  escape.  [Exit. 

Lad>i  Rest.  Now,  sir,  we  shall  see,  now,  now. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  now  search,  if  you  will. 

[Ltiuakiitg  al  her. 

Lady  Rest.  \_UnlocfHng  I  lie  door.  \  You  shall  be 
found  out,  I  promise  you — -Oh  !  [Screams  out. 

Sir  John.   What  is  the  matter  now? 

Lady  Rest.  Heavens,  what  have  we  here  ? 

Sir  John.  Oh!   there  is  somebody  there,  then. 
Enter  BEVERLEY. 

Her.  Madam [Bows  to  her. 

Sir  John.   By  all  that's  false,  here  he  is  again  ! 

Lady  Rest.  What  in  the  name  of  wonder,  brings 
von  here,  sir? 

Sir  John.  Oh,  madam,  you  know  his  business,  and 
I  know  his  business  ;  and  the  gentleman  knows  his 
business.  There  he  is,  ma'am ;  there  is  the  gentleman 
waiting  for  you;  true  to  his  appointment,  you  see! — 
Sir,  your  humble  servant.  My  Lady  Restless,  your 
humble  servant.  Now  write  to  your  brother,  do.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  you  can  say  now.  Now, 
now;  is  the  case  plain  now ? 

Lady  Rest.  I  am  in  amaze  !  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  this. 

Bev.  Sir,  however  odd  this  may  appear 

Sir  John.  Ay,  now  settle  it  between  yourselves: 
pive  it  what  turn  you  will,  sir;  she  will  confirm  it. 
You  need  not  be  afraid,  sir;  you  will  agree  in  your 
story;  she  is  quick  of  invention,  and  1  dare  say  you 
are  pretty  quick  too. 

Bcv.  Sir,  I  must  beg  you  will  put  no  forced  con- 
struction upon  this  matter. 

Sir  John.  And  you  beg  the  same,  ma'am,  don't  you  ? 

Beo.  Sir,  I  beg  to  be  heard.  My  business  here  is  to 
desire  you  will  return  me  the  picture  which  you  have 
in  your  possession.  It  is  now  become  dear  to  me,  sir. 
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Sir  John.  I  dare  say  it  is. 

Her.  And  must  be  returned. 

6VY  John.  It  is  of  equal  value  to  me.  It  shall  rise  in 
evidence  against  you  both. 

Lady  Rest.  Evidence  against  me  ?  explain  yourself. 
How  did  you  get  in  here?  What's  your  business? 
What  brought  you  hither?  What's  your  errand  ? 

Sir  John.  Ay,  sir,  speak  ;  how  did  you  get  in  here? 
What's  your  business  ?  What  brought  you  hither? 
\\  hat's  your  errand  ? 

Bev.  Vexation  !  I  am  beset  by  them  both  at  once. 

Lady  Rest.  Speak,  sir,  explain. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  sir,  explain. 

Uev.  Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  satisfy  you 
entirely.  I  assure  you,  sir,  and  you  too,  ma'am,  that 
the  liberty  I  have  taken  with  your  closet  is  entirely 
owing  to  your  maid,  Tattle. 

Sir  John.  The  jade!  1  don't  doubt  it,  sir. 

Bev.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  the  interpretation  now 
put  i-pon  seeing  me  in  this  house. 

Sir  John.  And  it  was  well  contrived,  sir.  Oh,  my 
Lady  Restless. 

Lady  Resl.  By  all  that's  lost,  I  knew  nothingof  it. 

Bev.  Nothing  upon  my  honour,  sir 

Sirjohn.  Oh,  I  knew  you  would  both  agree. 

Bev.  As  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  tell  you  the  real  fact. 

Sir  John.  You  need  not,  sir;  I  know  the  real  fact. 

Bev.  I  have  no  time  to  lose  in  frivolous  altercation  : 
I  must  now  desire  the  picture,  direclily. 

Sir  John,  I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 

Bev.  I  shall  not  stir  without  it.  1  should  be  glad 
you  would  comply  without  a  quarrel.  I  must  be 
obliged  to— — 

Sir  John.  Av,  no  w  her  prize-fightej -begins.  [Aside.  \ 
I  desire  you  will  quit  my  house,  sir. 

Bev.  1  am  not  to  be  triHed  with.  If  you  don't  re- 
turn it  by  fair  means,  I  shall  he  forced  to  draw. 

Sir  John.  There  again  now  !  she  has  set  him  on  to 
cut  my  throat:  hut  I  will  disappoint  her.  She  is  a 
worthless  woman,  and  I  won't  fight  about  her.  There, 
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sir,  there  is  your  trinket.  I  shall  have  proof  snilicient 
without  it. 

Bev.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  you  will  have  no  proof 
of  any  transgression  of  mine.  If  you  suspect  your  lady 
from  these  appearances,  you  wrong  her  much,  I  as- 
ture  you.  » 

Lady  Rest,  Sir,  I  desire  you  will  explain  all  this. 

Rev.  Call  up  your  maid,  madam,  and  then 

Sir  John.  No,  sir,  no  more  of  it.  I  am  satisfied. 
I  wish  you  good  night. 

Bev.  When  you  are  willing  to  listen  to  reason,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  convince  you  of  your  error.  Madam, 
you  may  depend  I  shall  do  justice  to  your  honour 
upon  all  occasions.  And  now  I  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  Now,  my  Lady  Restless,  now  !  You  are 
thoroughly  known  ;  all  your  artifices  are  known  ; 
Mr.  Beverley  is  known  ;  my  Lord  Conquest  is  known. 

Lady  Rest.  My  Lord  Conquest,  sir!  1  despise  all 
your  imputations.  My  Lord  Conquest's  maid,  sir; 
what  can  you  say  to  that? 

Sir  John,  Very  well,  madam !  'tis  now  my  turn  to 
\vriie  to  your  brother,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  do  it. 

Lady  Rest.  You  will  write,  sir,  you  will  write! — 
Well,  his  assurance  is  unequalled.  f/f.v/We.J — You 
will  write!  That  is  pleasant  indeed". — Write,  sir; 
do;  you  will  only  expose  your  weakness. — Ila,  ha! 
von  make  yourself  verv  ridiculous  ;  you  do  indeed. — 
Ha,  ha! 

Sir  John.  'Sdeath,  madam,  am  I  to  be  insulted  with 
a  contumelious  laugh  into  the  bargain  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Why,  my  dear,  this  was  all  done — to — 
to — to— cure  you  of  your  jealousy  ;  for  1  knew  you 
would  act  as  you  have  done,  and  so  I  resolved  to  do 
as  1  have  done.  Was  it  not  well  done,  my  dear? 
Ha,  ha! 

Sir  John.  Damnation!  this  is  too  much:  it  is  be- 
yond all  patience. 

L'lily  Rest.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  tables  are  turned,  I 
think.  \Sin<zs  and  laughs. 

Sir  John.  Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  no  laughing  matter. 
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You  are  a  vile  woman  ;   I  know  you,  and  the  world 
shall  know  you;   1  promise  you  it  shall. 

Lady  Reft.  I  am  clear  in  my  own  conviction,  and 
your  slander  1  despite:  nor  shall  your  artifices  blind 
me  or  my  friends  any  longer.  Sir,  as  you  say,  it  is 
no  laughing  matter.  I  promise  you,  you  shall  never 
dishonour  me  again  in  this  hoi 

Sir  John.  And  I  promise  you,  madam,  that  you 
shall  never  dishonour  me  in  any  house. 

Lady  Hcst.   Injurious,  false,  perfidious  man! 

Sir  'John.  Deceitful,  wanton!   wanton  woman ! 

at  opposite  doors. 


ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

An    Apartment  at    Mr.  BLANDFORD'S.     -Enttr 
BELINDA. 

Belinda.  UNGENEROUS,  false,  deceitful  Beverley! 
under  that  fair  appearance  could  I  imagine  that  lie 
harboured  so  much  treachery?  Attached  to  Lady 
Restless;  engaged  in  a  dishonourable  intrigue  with 
the  wife  of  another,  and  yet  professing  an  affection 
for  me,  with  ardour  professing  it,  and  for  me  only  ! 
He  is  likely  to  regard  the  honour  of  the  marriage- bed, 
•who  is  ready  to  commit  a  trespass  on  the  happiness  of 
his  neighbour.  It  was  Providence  sent  Sir  John  Rest- 
less to  pay  me  a  visit.  The  whole  is  now  brought  to 
light;  and,  Mr.  Beverley,  1  have  done  with  you  for 
ever.  I  shall  now  obev  mv  father's  commands.  Bv 
gi\  ing  my  hand  to  Sir  William  Bellmont'l  son,  I  shall 
punish  an  undeserving  libertine  for  his  treachery. 
/,'«/«•  TIPPET. 

Bi'lin.  Well, Tippet,  have  you  done  as  I  ordered  you? 

Tip.   1  have,  madam. 

Belin.  The  perfidious  man  1  did  you  ever  know 
such  behaviour? 

Tip.  He  is  a  traitor,  like  the  rest  of  them. 

Belin.  After  all  the -regard  I  professed  for  him! 
after  so  many  ardent  vows  and  protestations  as  he  has 
made  me  1 
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Tip.  The  hours  that  he  has  sighed  away  at  your 
feet ! 

Belin.  I  will  banish  him  from  my  thoughts.  Mv 
resolution  is  fixed,  and  so  I  have  told  my  father.  Is 
Sir  William  lielimont  with  him  ? 

Tip.  lie  is,  ina'atu  :  they  are  both  in  close  talk: 
tlu-y  are  over  their  glass,  and  are  so  overjoyed  at  the 
te  of  your  mind. 

Iji'iln.  And  I  applaud  myself  for  what  I  have  done. 
• — Oh,  Mr.  Beverley!  you  have  forced  me  to  this  ex- 
tremity.— Here,  take  this  letter,  Tippet,  and  give  it 
to  him  with  your  own  hands. 

Tip.  He  stiall  have  it.  [Takes  the  letter. 

.i'.rlln.   Where  are  all  his  letters? 

7V';.  Here,  ma'am.  [Shews  a  parcel. 

J-'.elin,  The  bracelets,  and  the  pocket-book? 

Tip.  1  have  them  sale. 

liclin.  Very  well:  take  his  presents  home  to  him; 
and,  do  you  hear?  bring  me  back  all  the  foolish  letters 
I  writ  to  him. 

Tip.  Never  doubt  me  :  I  won't  quit  the  house 
without  them.  Exchange  is  all  fair. 

}'elin.  Thai  letter  will  tell  him,  that  though  I  now 
break  with  him  in  a  manner  that  may  seem  abrupt, 
his  character  and  conduct  have  compelled  me  to  it. 
Be  sure  you  confirm  that  to  him. 

Tip.   He  shall  hear  it  all,  and  roundly  too. 

Be/In.  Very  well  :  you  may  go. — Tippet, — ask  his 
man — as  if  from  yourself — carelessly — as  it  were  by 
accident — whether  his  master  has  talked  of  me?  and 
what  he  said  ? 

Tip.  I  know  Mr.  Brush  :  I  can  wheedle  it  out  of 
him,  I  warrant  me. 

Bcliu.  Get  at  the  particulars:  not  that  I  care  :  I 
don't  want  to  know  any  thing  about  the  ungrateful 
man.  Jt  does  not  concern  me  now.  My  foolish 
weakness  is  over:  let  him  care  as  little  for  me  as  I  do 
for  him  :  you  may  tell  him  >o. 

Tip.  Your  message  sha'n't  lose  in  the  carrying. 

13 din.  Well,  that's  all :  you  may  begone.  ' 
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Tip.  Yes,  ma'am.  [GV 

Pc/in.   Mind  what  I  have  said. 

Tin.  You  may  trust  to  me.  [Goz'nj. 

Belin.  Don't  forget  a  word  of  it. 

Tip.  No,  not  a  syllabic.  [Going. 

Belin.  And  hark  ye  :  tell  him  how  easy,  how  com- 
posed I  am.  That  will  gall  him.  You  see,  Tippet, 
I  am  quite  unconcerned.  [Forcing  a  ft/tilc* 

Tip.  Yes,  ma'am  :  you  don't  seem  to  fret  in  the  least. 

lie  I'm.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  I  am  not  at  all  dis- 
concerted. You  may  see  how  gay  I  am  upon  the 
occasion.  [Effecting  to  laugh. 

Tip.  [Laughing.']  Oh  !  yes,  ma'am  :  you  make  quite 
a  laughing  matter  of  it. 

Belin.  Very  true:  a  perfect  air  of  indifference! — 
Well,  I  have  done.  Tell  him  that  upon  no  account 
will  I  ever  exchange  a  word  with  him  ;  that  I  will 
never  hear  of  him;  never  think  of  him;  never  see 
him  ;  and  never,  upon  any  consideration,  admit  the 
smallest  intercourse;  no,  never;  1  will  have  no  more 
to  do  with  him. 

Tip.  I  have  my  lesson,  ma'am,  and  I  am  glad  you 
are  so  resolved  upon  it.  [Going. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.   Mr.  Beverlcy,  madam. 

Tip.  You  must  not  let  him  up  stairs;  my  lady  will 
never  see  his  face. 

Belin.  Yes,  1  think  I  may  see  him  :  shew  him  up. 
I  will  see  him  once  more,  and  tell  him  all  myself.  It 
will  come  better  from  me,  Tippet. 

Tip.  Yes,  ma'am,  yon  will  do  it  with  a  better  grace; 
and  your  resolution  will  melt  away  like  a  bit  of  sugar 
in  your  mouth. 

Belin.  My  resolution  is  not  to  be  altered  :  you  may 
withdraw,  Tippet. 

Tip.  Yes,  ma'am. — Ah  !  she  has  a  hankering;  after 
him  still.  [Exit. 

Belin.  I  shall  now  take  my  leave  of  him. — But  then 
my  frirnd  Clarissa  !  can  I  rob  her  of  her  lover?  she 
lias  not  deserved  it  at  my  hands.  Though  Mr.  Bc- 

G 
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vrrlcv  has  deceived  me,  must  I  be  false  to  honour  and 
to  friendship  ? 

Enter  BEVERI.EY. 

P.ev.  Belinda!  how  gladly  do  I  once  again  behold— 
Brlin.  And  with  what  resentment  have  not  I  reason 
to  behold,  sir — 

Bev.  You  have,  Belinda;  you  have  reason,  I  grant 
it  :  forgive  the  rash  words  my  folly  uttered. 

Bclln.  Mistake  me  not,  sir:  it  is  not  your  words 
I  quarrel  with  :  your  actions,  Mr.  Ueverley,  vour 
actions,  sir ! 

Bev.  They  are  not  to  be  extenuated  :  but  surely 
after  the  letter  you  honoured  me  with 

Belin.  Sir,  1  have  heard  every  thing  since  I  was 
gnihy  of  that  follv. 

Hev.  Heard  !  what  ? 

Belin.  Dissemble,  if  you  will;  but  this  must  be  the 
last  of  our  conversing  together.  My  maid  will  return 
you  whatever  I  have  received  from  you  :  all  my  silly 
letters  I  must  desire  you  to  deliver  to  her ;  anrf  then 
visit  me  no  more,  sir. 

Jicv.  Belinda!-— you  will  not  wound  me  thns.  Here 
is  the  picture  which  caused  that  unluckv  mistake  be- 
tween us.  I  have  recovered  it  from  Sir  John  Restless. 

liclin.   From  my  Lady  Restless,  sir. 

J3a<.  Madam ! 

Belin.  Oh!  fie,   sir;  no  more;  I  have  done. 

Beu.  You  must,  voij  must  accept  it.  Thus  on  my 
knees  I  beg  you.  Will  you.  Belinda?  [Takes  her  hand. 

Belin.  Leave  me,  sir  :  let  go  my  hand,  Mr.  Be- 
verlcy  :  vour  falsehood 

Bev.  My  falsehood  !  by  all  the 

Belin.  Your  falsehood,  sir :  Sir  John  Restless  has 
told  me  all ;  every  circumstance. 

Bev.  He  has  told  you!  what  has  he  told  ?  his  life 
shall  answer  it. 

Belin.  You  have  destroyed  my  peace  of  mind  for 
ever.  Nay,  you  yourself  have  forced  me  into  the  arm? 
of  another. 

Bev.  What  do  I  hear? 
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Bclin.  My  Lady  Restless  will  rejoice  at  the  news  : 
the  event  will  not  be  unpleashig  to  her ;  but  she  is 
welcome  :  let  her  enjoy  her  triumph. 

Be).-.  You  astonith  me,  Belinda:  what  does  all  this 
mean  ? 

Btlin.  It  means,  that,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands oi'  a  father,  I  have  agreed  to  marry  Mr.  Bell- 
mont. 

Bt.v.  Mr.  Bcllmont!-— him  ! — marry  him  !  Ills  very 
well,  ma'am  :  I  expected  it  would  come  to  this  ;  and 
my  Lady  Restless  is  only  mentioned  on  this  occasion, 
as  a  retort  for  rny  accusation  about  Sir  John.  I  under- 
stand it;  and  by  Heaven!  I  believe  that  whole  story. 

Jiffni.  You  do,  sir ! 

Lev.  I  do:  fool  that  I  was  to  humble  myself  to 
you.  My  pride  is  now  piqued  ;  and  I  am  glad,  ma- 
dam, as  glad  as  you  can  be,  to  break  oft'  for  ever. 

Btlin.  Oh  !  sir,  I  can  be  as  indifferent  on  my  part. 
You  have  only  to  send  me  back  my  letters,  and 

/ •  ev ,  Agreed.  I'll  go  home  this  moment,  and  send 
them  all.  Before  I  go,  madam,  here  is  your  picture, 
which  you  gave  inc.  Mr.  BcUmont  will  he  glad  of 
it;  or  Sir  John  Restless  will  be  glad  of  it;  or  any 
body  will  be  glad  of  it ;  you  need  not  be  at  a  loss. 

Be/in.  Very  like,  sir.  [Takes  the  picture.']  Tyrant, 
tyrant  man  !  to  treat  me  in  this  barbarous  manner. 

[OiV*. 

Bev.  Tears!   Belinda!   [Approaching.]  Belinda  ! 

Be'in  No  more  of  your  insidious  arts.  I  will  hear 
no  UK. re.  Oh  !  my  heart,  my  heart  will  break.  I 
did  not  think  it  was  in  your  nature  to  behave  as  you 
have  done;  but — -farewell  for  ever.  [Exit. 

Bev.  Belinda  !  hear  me.     By   Heaven,   my  Lady 

Resiles she  is  gone  :  'scleath  !   I  have  been  duped 

by  her  all  this  time  ;  I  will  now  summon  up  all  that 
is  man'  within  me,  and  in  my  turn  detpise  her. 
Enter  Ti  • 

Tip.  If  you  are  going  home,  sir,  1  will  take  the 
things  with  me  now. 

Bev,  Yes,  I  am  going;  I  will  leave  this  detested— 
ti    L 
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'Tip.  This  abominable  place,  sir.  [  Laughing  <tt  him. 

Kcv,  This  hell ! 

Tip.   Ha,  ha! — ny,  sir,  this  hell. 

Bev.  This  mansion  of  perfidy,  ingratitude,  and  fraud. 

Tip.  Very  right,  sir,  let  us  go. 

Bev.  And  yet — "Tippet,  you  must  not  stir.  In- 
dulge me  but  a  little.  It  is  all  a  misunderstanding. 

Tip.  Mv  lady  will  have  no  more  to  say  to  yon.  You 
may  take  the  things,  sir:  my  lady  resigns  ihtia  to  you. 

Bev.  Oh!  Tippet,  use  your  interest  with  her.  Keep 
them  in  the  house  till  1  return.  J  will  clear  up  this 
whole  matter  presently.  I  must  not  lose  her  thus. 

[Exit. 

Tip.  Poor  gentleman  !  he  seems  in  a  lamentable 
way.  Well,  I  fancy  for  my  part  he  is  a  true  lover 
after  all ;  that's  what  I  do  :  and  my  young  ladv,  I 

fear,  is 

Enter  BELINDA. 

Tip.  Madam,  madam,  madam,  you  are  to  blame  j 
vou  are,  indeed. 

Bclin.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Tip.  He  is,  ma'am. 

Be/in.  Did  he  say  any  thing?  was  he  uneasy  ?  or 
did  he  carry  it  off  with  a— — 

Tip.  Oh  !  madam,  he  went  away  sighing  short,  his 
heart  throbbing,  his  eyes  brimful,  his  looks  pale:  you 
are  to  blame,  you  are  indeed,  madam.  1  dare  be 
sworn  he  has  never  proved  false. 

Belin.  Oh  !  Tippet,  could  I  be  sure  of  that. 

Tip.  But  you  are  not  sure  of  the  contrary.  Why 
won't  you  see  my  Lady  Restless?  see  her  directly,  ma- 
dam ;  go  to  her  now  before  it  is  too  late  ;  before  the 
old  folks,  who  are  putting  their  heads  together,  have 
settled  the  whole  affair.  Dear  ma'am,  be  advised. 
I  hear  them  coining.  They  will  hurry  you  into  a 
match,  and  you'll  repent  of  it.  How  cruel  this  is! 

Here  they  come. No,  it's  Clarissa. 

Enter  CLARISSA 

Cla.  So,  Belinda;  you  have  thrown  things  into  fine 
confusion.  You  have  involved  yourself  an<l  my  brq» 
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ther,  and  Mr.Belimont,  and  every  body,  in  most  ter- 
rible difficulties. 

Belin.  My  dear  Clarissa,  here  have  been  such  do- 
ings between  your  brother  and  trie. 

Cla.  So  I  rind.  I  met  him  as  I  came  hither.  You 
have  had  fine  doings  indeed.  1  have  heard  the  whole; 
my  brother  has  told  me  every  thing. 

Tip.  Madam,  I  hear  your  father.  Sir  William 
Bellmont  is  with  him  :  they  are  coming  up  stairs. 

Belin.  1  am  not  in  a  disposition  to  see  them  now. 
Clarjssa,  suspend  you* judgment :  step  with  me  to  my 
own  room,  nnd  I  will  then  give  you  such  reasons  as, 
you  will  own  yourself,  sufficiently  justify  my  conduct. 

Cla.  The  reasons  must  be  ingenious  that  can  make 
any  kind  of  apology  for  such  behaviour:  I  shall  be 
glnd  to  hear  you. 

Bclin.  Very  well,  follow  me  quickly.  You  will 
filjd  that  my  resolution  is  not  so  ra^h  as  you  imagine. 

[£\r//  u'il/i  Ckmssa. 

Tip.  They  have   got  into  a  rare  puzzle;  and  how 
they  will  gvt  out  of  it,  is  beyond  my  dexterity:  and 
so  \f    Yn,     innate  as  well  as  they  can. 
Enter  BLA.VDFORD,    Sir  WILLIAM,  and  Young 
BELLMONT. 

Blai'd.  Sir  William,  \vc  have  made  a  good  day's  work 
of  it:  the  writings  will  be  ready  to  morrow  morning. 
\V  h.  re  .1  Belinda?  I  thought  she  was  in  this  room. 

Tip.  She  is  gone  into  her  own  room,  sir;  she  is  not 
\vell. 

Sir  Will .  She  has  changed  her  mind,  perhaps :  I  shall 
Vijvt  no  faith  in  this  business  till  it  is  all  concluded. 

Bland.  Changed  bermtndj  say  your  No,  no;  lean 
depend  upon  her.  I'll  bring  her  to  you  this  moment; 
and  you  and  your  son  shall  hear  the  declaration  of  her 
inind  Tippet,  where  is  Belinda? 

Tip-  I'll  shew  you  the  way,  sir.  [Exit  with  Bland. 

i>t>-  Will.   Now  we  shall  see  what  authority  you 

have   over  your   daughter.       I    have   your  promise, 

George  :  if"  she  con^-m,  you  will  be  ready  to  comply 

\vith  the  wishes  of  your  father. 
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Bel.  Sir,— you  may  depend  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  matters 
are  in  my  power;  but  you  know,  as  I  told  you  al- 
readv,  the  lady  has  a  settled  rooted  aversion  tome. 

Sir  Will.  Aversion! — she  can  change  her  mind, 
can't  she  ?  Women  have  no  settled  principles.  They 
like  to-day,  and  dislike  to-morrow.  Besides,  has 
not  her  father  promised  her  to  you  in  marriage?  If 
the  old  gentleman  likes  you,  what  have  you  to  do 
w  ith  her  aversion  ? 

Bel.  To  do  with  it !  A  great  deal,  I  am  afraid. 
You  are  not  now  to  learn,  that,  when  a  young  lady 
marries  against  her  inclination,  billet-doux,  assigna- 
tions, plots,  intrigues,  and  a  terrible  et  ceetera  of  fe- 
male stratagem,  mount  into  her  brain,  and  the  poor 
husband  in  the  mean  time— 

Sir  Will.  Come,  lad,  don't  play  the  rogue  with  your 
father.  Did  not  you  promise  me,  if  she  made  no  ob- 
jection, that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  on  your  part? 

Bel.  I  promised  to  be  sure,  but  yet  1  can't  help 
thinking — 

Sir  Will.  And  I  can't  help  thinking,  that  yovi  know 
how  to  equivocate.  Look  von,  George,  your  words 
were  plain  downright  English,  and  1  expect  that  you 
will  perform  to  the  very  letter.  I  have  fixed  my 
heart  upon  this  match.  Mr.  Blamlford  and  I  have 
passed  the  day  at  the  Crown  and  Rolls  to  read  over 
the  deeds.  I  have  been  dining  upon  parchment,  as 
I  may  say.  I  now  tell  you,  once  for  ail,  you  must  be 
observant  of  my  will  and  pleasure. 

Bel.  To  end  all  disputes,  sir,  if  the  lady — [AsMe."] 
She  will  never  consent ;  I  may  safely  promise. — If 
the  lady,  sir,  can  at  once  forget  her  engagements 
with  my  friend  Beverley. — 

SirWill.  You  will  then  forgetClarissa;  safely  spoken. 
Come,  I  am  satisfied.    And  now  we  shall  see. 
Enter  BLANDFORD. 

Bland  Sir  William,  give  me  joy:  every  thing  goes 
as  1  wish.  My  daughter  is  a  complying  girl.  She 
is  ready  to  obey  my  commands.  Clarnssa  is  with  her, 
beseeching,  wrangling;  complaining,  soothing;  now 
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in  a  rage,  and  now  in  tenrs;  one  moment  expostulat- 
ing, and  the  next  imploring;  but  all  in  vain  ;  Belinda 
holds  her  resolution  ;  and  so,  young  gentleman,  you 
are  now  completely  happy. 

Bel.  Death  to  my  hopes  !  can  this  be  true  ?  [Aside. 

Inland.  Sir  William,  give  me  your  hand  upon  it. 
This  will  not  only  be  a  match  of  prudence,  but  of  in- 
clination. 

Sir  Will.  There,  George,  there  is  news  for  you  ! 
your  business  is  done. 

Bland.  She  owns  very  frankly  that  her  heart  has 
been  hitherto  fixed  upon  a  worthless  man  :  she  re- 
nounces him  forever,  and  is  willing  to  give  her  hand 
as  I  snail  direct. 

Bel.  What  a  dilemna  am  I  brought  into!    [Aside. 

trill.  George,  what's  the  matter,  boy  ?  You  a 

bridegroom?     Wounds!  at  your  age  I  could  cut  a 

u 

caj    i  ever  the  moon  upon  such  an  occasion. 

Bel.  I  am  more  slack-mettled,  sir:  I  cannot  leap 
q'a  ,•  so  high. 

Sir  Will.  A  cup  loo  low,  I  fancy.  Let  us  go  and 
finish  our  Lottie.  Belinda  shall  be  my  toast.  I'll  give 
v  a  her  health  in  i  bumper.  Come,  Mr.  Bland  ford  : 
I  -.vant  to  wash  down  the  cobwebs  of  the  law.  [Exit. 

Bland.  I  attend  you,  Sir  William. — Mr.  Bellmoiit, 
follow  u<:  we  must  Irive  your  company  :  you  are  un- 
der par :  come,  we  will  raise  you  a  note  higher.  [Exit, 

Bel.  You  have  sunk  me  so  low,  that  I  shall  never 
recover  myself.  This  behavour  of  Belinda's  ! — Can 
she  think  her  treachery  to  one  lo\er  will  recommend 
her  to  another  ? 

Enter  CLARISSA. 

Cla.  Mr.  Bellmont,  I  wish  you  joy,  sir.  Belinda 
has  consented  j  and  you  have  done  the  same.  You 
are  both  consenting.  The  match  is  a  very  proper 
one.  You  will  be  finely  paired. 

Bel.  You  are  misinformed,  Clarissa;  why  will  you 
do  me  this  injustice? 

Cla.  Injustice!  Mr  Bland  ford  has  reported  every- 
thing: he  has  done  you  justice:  he  has  told  us  ho\v 
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easily  you  have  been  persuade'd :  don't  imagine  that 
J  am  hurt:  I  resign  all  pretensions:  I  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  with  as  much  ease  as  yon,  sir.  I  can  copy 
the  easy  compliance  of  Mr.  Bellmont. 

Bel.  If  you  will  but  hear  me :  moderate  your  anger. 

Cla.  Anger! — anger  indeed!  I  should  be  sorry 
any  thing  that  has  happened  were  of  consequence 
enough  to  disturb  my  peace  of  mind. — Anger! — I 
shall  die  with  laughing  at  the  thought,  You  may  be 
false  to  your  friends,  sir;  false  to  your  vows;  you 
may  break  every  solemn  engagement;  Mr.  Biandford 
wishes  it;  Belinda  wishes  it ;  and  why  should  not  you 
comply?  Follow  the  dictates  of  your  own  heart,  sir. 

Bel.  Whatever  has  happened,  Clarissa,  I  am  not 
to  blame, 

Cla.  1  dare  say  i>ot ;  and  here  is  a  lady  will  say  the 
same. 

Enter  BELINDA. 

Belin.  Spare  your  reproaches,  Clarissa. — Mr.  Bell- 
mont, you  too  may  spare  me.  The  agitations  of  my 
mind  distress  ,ne  so,  I  know  not  which  way  to  turn 
myself.  The  provocation  I  have  had 

Cla.  Provocation,  madam!  from  whom? 

Belin.  From  your  brother:  you  need  not  question 
me?  you  know  what  his  conduct  has  been. 

Bel.  By  Heaven  you  wrong  him  ;  and  so  you  will 
find  in  the  end. 

Cla.  Your  own  conduct,  madam;  will  that  stand  as 
clear  as  my  brother's?  My  Lady  Restless,  1  believe, 
lias  something  to  say.  It  will  become  you  to  refute 
that  charge. 

Belin.  Downright  malice,  my  dear  :  but  I  excuse 
you  for  the  present. 

J'.nlcr  TIPPET. 

Tip.   [To  Belinda.]  Your  chair  is  ready,  ma'am. 

Belin.  Very  well :  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose:  \ 
am  determined  to  know  the  bottom  of  this  whole  af- 
fair. Clarissa,  when  I  return,  you  will  be  better  dis- 
posrd  to  hear  mr. 

Cla.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,  ma'am  :  I  am 
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perfectly  satisfied.  ——Tippet,  will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  order  inv  chair. 

BcUn.  Well ;  suspend  your  judgment.  This  business 
is  of  importance:  1  must  leave  you  now. 

[Exit  Jcit/i  Tippet. 

Bel.  Clarissa,  if  you  knew  how  all  this  wounds  me 
to  the  hc.irt — 

Cla.  Oh!  keep  your  resolution;  go  on  with  your 
vcrv  honourable  design  :  inclination  sheuid  be  con- 
sulted; and  ihe  necessity  of  the  case,  you  know,  will 
excuse  you  to  the  world. 

Bel,  Command  your  temper,  and  the  whole  shall 
be  explained. 

('in.  It  wants  no  explanation  :  it  is  too  clear  already, 
B>  I.  A  moment's  patience  would  set  every  thing 
right. — 'Sdeath  !  one  would  imagine  that  Lady  Rest- 
less had  been  speaking  to  you  too.     This  is  like  the 
rest  of  them  :  downright  jealousy ! 

Cla.  Jealousy ! — Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  are  of 
great  consequence  to  yourself :  but  you  shall  find  that 
I  can  with  perfect  serenity  banish  you,  and  your  Be- 
linda, entirely  from  my  thoughts. 
Enter  TIPPET. 

Tip.  The  chairmen  are  in  the  hall,  ma'am. 

Bel.  Let  me  but  speak  to  you. 

Cla.  No,  sir.  I  have  done.  I  shall  quit  this  house 
immediately.  [G'o?wg.]  Mrs.  Tippet,  could  you  let  me 
have  pen,  ink,  r.nd  paper,  in  your  lady's  room? 

Tip.  Kvery  thing  is  ready  tbere,   ma'am. 

Cla.  Very  well : — I'll  go  and  write  a  letter  to  Be- 
linda. 1'il  tell  her  my  mind,  and  then  adieu  to  all  of 
you.  [Exit  witlt  Tippet, 

Bel.  How  prever^e  and  obstinate! 
Enter  Sir  WILLIAM. 

Sir  Will.  Well,  Georpv,  every  thing  is  settled, 

Bel.  Why  really,  sh',  1  don't  know  what  to  say, 
I  wi>h  you  >' '  i;ld  consider 

Sir  Will.  At  your  trick*  again  ? 

Bel.  \  am  above  an  c-itempt  to  deceive  you:  but  if 
all  circunistances  were  known — I  am  not  fond  of 
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speaking  detractingly  of  a  young  lady — but  for  the  ho- 
nour of  your  family,  sir,  let  us  desist  from  this  match, 

Sir  Hill.  Roguery,  lad!  there's  roguery  in  this. 

]Jcl.  1  see  you  will  force  me  to  speak  OMt.  if  there 
is,  unhappily,  a  flaw  in  Belinda's  reputation 

,s<>  //"///."  How! 

lit  /.  This  is  no  time  to  dissemble.  In  short,  sir,  my 
Lady  Restless,  a  worthy  lady  here  in  ihe  neighbour- 
hood, has  discovered  a  connection  between  her  and 
Sir  John  Restless;  Sir  John  and  Lady  Restless  lived 
in  a  perfect  harmony  till  this  affair  broke  out.  The 
peace  of  the  family  is  now  destroyed.  The  whole  is 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  my  friend  Beverley:  with.' 
tears  in  his  eyes,  with  a  bleeding  heart  (for  he  loved 
Belinda  tenderly),  he  has  at  last  mustered  up  resolu- 
tion, and  taken  his  final  leave. 

Sir  U'lll.  Av  !  can  this  be  true? 

Be  I.  It  is  but  too  true ;  1  am  sorry  to  report  it.  And 

now,  sir,  judge  yourself Oh!- — here  conies   Mr. 

Blandforcl:  'tis  a  dreadful  scene  to  optn  to  him  j  a 
terrible  story  for  the  ear  of  a  father!  You  had  best 
take  no  notice  ;  we  need  not  to  he  accessary  to  a  young 
lady's  ruin :  it  is  a  family  affair ;  and  we  may  leave  them 
to  patch  it  up  among  themselves,  as  well  as  they  can, 

i'?r  IV ill.  If  these  things  are  so,  why  then  the  case 
is  altered. 

T.ntcr  BLANDFORD. 

Bland.  Hey  !  what's  in  the  wind  now?  You  two  look 
as  grave !  what's  come  over  you  ?  My  spirits  are  above 
proof  with  joy:  I  am  in  love  with  my  daughter 
for  her  compliance,  and  I  fancy  1  shall  throw  in  an 
odd  thousand  mote,  to  enliven  the  honey-moon. 

,V>  Ji'tll.  Mr.  Biandford,  v/e  are  rather  in  a  hurry, 
\  think.  We  had  better  not  precipitate  matters. 

liland.  Nay,  if  you  are  for  changing  your  mind — 
J.ook  you,  sir;  my  daughter  shall  not  be  trifled  with, 
—Where  is  she?  Where  is  my  girl;  Who  answers 
there? 

F.nt<r  TIPPET. 
Where's  Belinda  ? 
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YV/>.  She  is  not  gone  tar,  sir :  ju>t  slept  out  upon  A 
moment's  business  io  Sir  John  Restless. 

Sir  [f'ill.  Gene  to  Sir  John  Restless!  f.fwr/r. 

Bel.  You  sec,  sir —  [Y'o  Sir  William. 

Bland.   I  did  not  think  she  kne\v  Sir  John. 

Sir  )l~ill.  Yes,  she  knows  him  :  she  has  been  ac- 
quainted with  him  for  some  time  past. 

Blund.  What  freak  has  she  eot  in  herherul?  She 
is  not  gone  after  Ivr  Mr.  Bcvcrley,  I  hope.  Zonkers, 
this  has  an  odd  appearance.  1  don't  like  it:  I'll  fol- 
Josv  !\er  this  nioment. 

Sir  //'///.  You  are  right:  I'll  attend  you. — Now-, 
George,  this  will  explain  every  thinu;.  [Asidc.~\ — 
Come,  Mr.  Blandford,  this  may  be^an  escape:  young 
bird  will  wing  their  flight. 

Bland.  Weil,  well,  say  no  more  :  we  shall  see  how 
it  is.  Come,  Sir  William :  it  is  but  a  step.  [E.vil. 

Jicl.   [To  Tippet. ]   Wheie  is  C'larissa  ? 

Sir  11  ill.  \_Loohviglack. ~\  What,  loitering,  George ? 

Bel.  I  follow  yon,  sir.  [Exit  Sir  William.]  Cla- 
ris^a  is  not  gone,  I  hope  ? 

Ti]>.  (ionc,  sir! — She  is  writing,  and  crying,  and 
xvipini;  her  eyes,  and  tearing  her  paper,  and  beginning 
again,  and  in  such  a  piteous  way  ! 

13cl.  I  must  see  her :  she  must  come  with  us.  It' 
l.ady  Ilest'ess  |>ersists  in  her  story,  who  knows  what 
turn  this  attain  may  take?  Come,' Mrs.  Tippet,  shew 
me  the  way.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Hall  in  the  House  of  Sir  JOHN  RESTLKSS.     A 
loud  Rap  at  the  Door  ;  and  enter  ROBERT. 

Jtvb.  What  a  hurry  you  are  in  there! — This  is  my 
lady,  J  suppose.     Where  can  she  have   been? — No\v 
lor  more  confusion.     If  she  finds   Madam   Belinda 
with  Sir  John,  we  urc  all  blown  up  again. 
Sir  JOHN  [Peeping  in.] 

Sir  John.  Robert,  Robert,  is  that  your  lady? 

Rub.  Mercy  on  us!  She  is  coming,  I  belie\e,  sir.— 
[Look*  uut.~^  ]  see  her  chair:  it  is  mv  lady. 

.  Dou't  lethf.r  know  Belinda  ia  ia  the  house. 
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Rol.  Notifl  canhelpit.  Trust  to  me,  sir.  ^E.vit  Sir 
John.]  Here  she  comes.     What  has  she  been  about? 
A  C  It  air  is  brought  into  the  Hall. 

Lady  Rest.  [Coming  out  of  the  chair,}  Is  Sir  John 
at  home? 

Rob.   I  fancy  he  is,  my  lady. 

Lady  Rent.  Has  any  body  been  with  him? 

Rob.  He  has  been  all  alone,  writing  letters  in  his 
study  :  he  desired  not  to  be  interrupted. 

Lady  Rest.  1  shall  notjinterrupt  him,  I  promise  him. 
You  never  will  tell  me  any  thing,  Robert :  I  don't 
care  who  comes  after  him.  To-morrow  I  shall  quit 
this  house,  and  then  he  may  riot  in  licentious  pleasure. 
If  he  asks  for  me,  I  am  not  well ;  I  am  gone  to  my 
own  apartment:  I  hope  tosee  nomoreofhim.  [Going. 

Chair.  Shall  your  ladvship  want  the  chair  any  more 
to-night? 

Lady  Rest.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  want.  Leave 
the  chair  there:  you  may  wait.  [Exit. 

Chair.  Ay,  always  a  wailing  job.  [Puts  the  chair 
aside :  Exeunt  Chairman  and  Robert.] 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  and  BELINDA. 

Eelin.  If  you  will  but  permit  me  to  say  a  word  to 
her — 

Sir  John.  Excuse  me  for  the  present :  I  beg  you  will . 

Eelin.  A  short  interview  with  Lady  Restless  might 
clear  up  all  my  doubts  :  what  objection  can  you  have? 

Sir  John.  A  milion  of  objections.  You  don't  know 
the  consequence  of  being  seen  in  this  hou^e.  She 
will  interpret  every  thing  her  own  way;  1  am  unhappy, 
madam,  while  you  stav. 

Eclin.  There  is  more  cruelty  in  your  refusal  than 
you  can  imagine.  Mr.  Beverley's  character  is  in  ques- 
tion :  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  me  to  know  the 
whole  truth. 

Sir  John.  You  know  it  all,  madam.  Mr.  Beverley's 
character  is  too  clear.  Proofs  thicken,  and  grow 
stronger  every  hour.  Since  the  visit  1  paid  you  this 
very  day,  I  have  made  another  discovery.  1  found 
him  lurking  here  in  my  hou^e. 
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P.din.  Found  him  here,  sir? 

Sir  John.  Found  him  here.  He  was  lying  in  am- 
bush for  another  amorous  meeting. 

liclin.  If  there  is  no  mistake  in  this  business1 

Sir  John.  Mistake  !  May  I  trust  my  own  eyes?  I 
saw  him  ;  I  spoke  to  him ;  1  taxed  him  with  his  guilt. 
He  was  concealed  in  her  closet:  does  that  amount  to 
proof?  Pier  maid  Tattle  stationed  him  there.  My 
lady  was  privy  to  it:  has  favoured  the  stratagem. 
Are  you  satisfied  now,  madam  ? 

Helin.  The  particulars  of  thi:<  discovery,  Sir  John, 
may  convince  me:  tell  me  all,  sir j  you  will  oblige 
me. 

Sir  John.  Enquire  no  more  for  the  present.  Yon 
will  oblige  me,  madam.  Robert  shall  see  you  safe 
home.  I  would  not  have  my  lady  find  us  together : 
1  think  I  hear  her  :  no,  no.  In  a  day  or  two  the 
particulars  will  be  known  to  the  world.  Where  is 
Robert? — He  shall  conduct  you  home.  My  peace  and 
happiness  require  it. 

J&eKn.  My  peace  and  happiness  are  destroyed  for 
ever.  If  your  story  be  trvie 

Sir  John.  It  is  too  true:  I  wish  you  a  good  night. 
I  am  miserable  while  vou  are  here. — Robert ! 

fielin.  Deliver  me!  1  am  ruined.  I  hear  my  fa- 
ther's voice  :  what  brings  him  hither?  I  am  undone 
if  he  finds  me.  Let  me  retire  into  that  room. 

Sh  John.  That  room  will  not  do  :  you  will  be  seen 
there. 

Bclin.  Cann't  I  go  up  stairs  ?  [Going. 

Sir  John,  Xoj  I  am  ruined,  if  yon  go  that  way. — 
Hell  and  distraction  ! — My  Lady  Restless  coming 
clown!  Here,  madam,  here  ,  into  that  chair.  You 
will  be  concealed  there  :  nobody  will  suspect  you. 

Bclin.  Any  where,  sir:  put  me  any  where,  to 
avoid  this  impending  storm.  [Goes  into  thechair. 

Sir  John.  [Shutting  the  chair. ~\  This  is  lucky.  I  am 
sale  now.     Let  my  lady  come  as  soon  as  she  will. 
Enter  Lady  RUSTLESS. 

Lady  Rest.  I  only  wanted  to  say  one  word,  sir. 
H 
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\}land.  Sir  John,  I  am  obliged  to  intrude  :  lam 
told  mv  daughter  is  here. 

Lady  licit.  There!    he  has  heard  it  all. 

lilund.  I  have  heard  that  Belinda  came  to  your 
house  :  on  what  husiness,  1  do  not  know.  1  hope, 
Sir  John,  that  yon  do  not  harbour  the  girl  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  father. 

Sir  John.  That  imputation,  sir  - 

Lady  Kc.tt.   lie  docs  harbour  her. 

Sir  John.  Mr.  Blandford,  I  gi\e  you  my  honour— 

Lady  Reyt.  I  know  he  does.  lie  has  ruined  your 
daughter;  he  has  injured  you,  sir,  as  well  as  me,  in 
the  most  essential  point. 

Sir  John.  She  raves  ;  she  is  mad.  If  you  listen  to 
her  - 

Enter  Sir  WILLIAM  and  BEVERLF.Y. 

Bland.  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Sir  William. 
This  is  more  than  I  expected. 

Sir  John.  And  more  than  I  expected.  There,  ma- 
dam, there  is  your  favourite  a^ain! 

Bcv.  My  visit  is  public,  sir.  1  come  to  demand,  in 
the  presence  of  this  company,  an  explanation  of  the 
mi-  chief  you  have  clone  me. 

Sir  John.  You  need  not  be  so  public,  sir.  The 
closet  is  ready  for  you  :  Tattle  will  turn  the  key,  and 
you  will  there  be  safe. 

Lady  It  cut.  How  can  you  persist  in  such  a  fallacy  ? 
He  knows,  he  perfectly  well  knows  it  was  an  acci- 
dent ;  a  mere  blonder  of  the  servant,  entirely  un- 
known to  me. 

Sir  Jtifin.  She  was  privy  to  the  whole. 

Bland.  This  is  beside  my  purpose.  I  came  hither 
in  quest  of  my  daughter:  a  lather  demands  her.  Is 
she  here  ?  Is  she  in  the  house? 

Sir  John.  In  this  house,  sir!  Our  families  never 
visited.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  her. 

Lady  Itfsf.  He  is  acquainted  with  her  I  saw  him 
clasp  her  in  his  arms. 

Bland.  In  hia  arms!  When?  Where?  Tell  me  all. 
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.  es,  now  let  him  give  an  account  of 
himself. 

Sir  John.  When  you  have  accounted  for  your ae« 

lions,  madam 

JLcn'v  /iNi'.  Rentier  an  account  to  the  lady's  fathe/, 
si  r. 

/?,  :.>  her  father.      Account   with  me, 

sir.    When  and  when  .his? 

Lady  Rf*t.  This  very  day  ;  at  noon;  in  the  Park. 

But  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  :   1  know 
:a  :  I  can  acquit  her. 

Sir  Jchn.  And  I  proclaim  her  innocence.  We  ran 
both  acquit  her.  crley. 

Z.QU\  ft  You  are  both  in  a  plot:  both  com- 
bined. 

Join.  It  was  all  ha  unless;  all  inoficnsive.  Was 
not  it,  Mr.  Beverley  ? 
Yes,  all,  all. 

/.    •'  It  ft.  All  auilt ;  manifest,  downright  guilt. 
Sir  U'ill.  If  you  all  talk  together,  we  shall  never 
undfr>tand. 

Bev.    1  understand  it  all. — Mr.  Blandford,  you  met 
Belinda  in  the  Park  this  morning? 
Bland.  I  did,  sir. 

iVr.  You  accosted  her  violently  ;  the  harshness  of 
your  language  overpowered  her  spirits :  she  was 

to  faint:  Sir  John  was  passing  by:  she 
.  to  drop  down  :  Sir  John  assisted  her  :  that  is 
the  whole  of  the  <tory.  Injured  as  I  am,  I  must  du 
justice  to  Belinda's  character.  She  may  treat  me 
with  the  caprice  and  pride  of  insolent  beauty:  but 
her  virtue  claims  respect. 

5;V  John.  There  now  ;  there !  that  is  the  whole  of 
the  :-tory. 

Lady  Kent.  The  whole  of  the  story  !  no,  S;r  John  : 
you  shall  suppress  nothing:  you  could  receixc  a  pio 
lure  from  her. 

Ji.-i.n.  You,   mnclam,  could  receive  a  picture  ; 
and  you.   Mr.  ]?i\cric\ ,   could  |Ti>ent  it. 

Be\erley,  you  hear  this  ? 
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JBev.  1  can  justify  you,  madam.  I  gave  your  lady 
r.o  picture,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  She  had  it  in  her  hand.  I  saw  her  print 
her  kisses  on  it,  and  in  lhat  moment  I  seized  it  from  her. 

Bev.  Belinda  dropt  in  the  Park,  when  she  was 
taken  ill  :  I  had  just  given  it  to  her.  Your  lady 
found  it  there. 

Lady  Rest.  I  found  it  on  that  very  spot. 

Bev.  There,  sir;  she  found  it. 

Sir  John.  I  found  you  locked  up  in  her  cabinet  j 
concealed  in  private. 

Lady  Rest.  But  with  no  bad  intent. 

Sir  John.  With  the  worst  intent. 

Bev.  Your  jealousy,  Sir  John,  has  fixed  an  impu- 
tation upon  me,  who  have  not  deserved  it :  and  your 
suspicions,  madam,  have  fallen,  like  a  blasting  mil- 
dew, upon  a  lady,  whose  name  was  never  before  sul- 
lied by  the  breath  of  calumny. 

Sir  Will.  The  affair  is  clear  as  to  your  daughter, 
Mr.  Blandford".  I  am  satisfied,  and  now  we  need  not 
intrude  any  longer  upon  this  family. 

Enter  BELLMONT  and  CLARISSA. 
Walk  in,  George :  every  thing  is  right :  your  fears 
may  now  go  to  rest. 

Lady  Rent.  I  shall  not  stay  another  night  in  this 
house.  Time  will  explain  every  thing.  Call  my  chair, 
there.  Sir  John  has  it  his  own  way  at  present. 

Enter  Chairmen. 

You  have  settled  this  among  yourselves.  I  shall  now 
go  to  my  brother's.  Sir  John,  I  have  no  more  to 
say  at  present.  Hold  up.  [Goes  to  the  chair. 

Sir  John.  Let  the  chair  alone.  You  shall  not  go: 
vou  shall  not  quit  this  house,  till  I  consent. 

[Goes  between  her  and  the  chair. 

Lady  Rest.  I  say  hold  up. 

Sir  John.  Let  it  alone. 

Lad'j  Rest.  Very  well,  sir :  I  must  be  your  pri- 
soner, must  I? 

SirJoJin.  It  is  mine  to  command  here. 
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escapes  this  night ;  no   assignations;   no  intrigues    to 
distract1  inc. 

Ladii  J\\:it.  Such  inhuman  treatment!  Jam  glad 
there  are  w  itncsses  oi'your  behaviour.  |  Walks  au-ay, 

Inland.  I  am  sorry  to  see  all  this  confusion  ;  but 
since  my  daughter  is  not  hcie 

Lady  l\<:sl.  He  knows  where  she  is,  and  so  you 
>vil  Ifind. 

Sir  John.  [Coming  forward.']  Yowr  daughter  is  in- 
nocent, sir,  I  ^ive  yon  my  honour.  Where  should 
she  be  in  this  house?  Lady  Restless  has  occasioned 
all  this  mischief.  She  formed  a  story  to  palliate  her 
own  misconduct.  To  her  various  artifices  yon  are  a 
stranger :  but  in  a  tew  d  us  yon  may  dependi 

LaJyKttt.  (Vf.iu/r;  as  site  goes  towards  the  chair, ~\ 
He  shall  tind  that  J  am  not  to  be  detained  here. 

[N(t':es  iJ£.Vi  to  (//c  chairiiicn  to  holdup. 

Sir  John.  I  say,  gentlemen,  you  may  depend  that  I 

Jiave  full  proof,  and  in  a  little  time  every  thing  will — 

\The  chair  is  opened,  and  Belinda  COIHPS  out. 

Ladii  Rest.  \A'ho  ha>  proof  now?  Tlitro,  there! 
jn  his  noiise  all  the  time  ! 

li/and.  What  do  I  see? 

Bev.   Belinda  here ! 

Sir  W ill.  So,  so  !  there  is  something  in  it,  I  see. 

Sir  John.  Distraction!   this  is  unlucky. 

Ladi/  Heft.  What  say  you  now,  Mr.  Beverley? — • 
Now  Mr.  Blandford  !  there;  ocular  demonstration 
for  you ! 

Sir  Will.  George,  take  Clarissa  as  soon  as  you  will. 
Mr.  Blandford,  you  will  excuse  me,  if  I  now  decline 
any  further  treaty  with  you. 

'Bland.  This  abrupt  behaviour,  Sir  William 

Sir  Will.  I  am  satisfied,  sir.  I  am  resolved.  Cla- 
rissa, you  have  my  approbation  :  my  son  is  at  your 
service.  Here,  George,  take  her,  and  be  happy. 

Bel.  [Taking  her  liand.~\  To  you  from  this  mo- 
ment, I  dedicate  all  my  future  days. 

Bland.  Very  well:  lake  your  own  way.  J  can 
jtill  protect  my  daughter. 

H  3 
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Bev.  And  she  deserves  your  protection :  my  dear 
Belinda,  explain  all  this  :  I  know  it  is  in  your  power. 

Belin.  This  generoos  behaviour,  sir,  recalls  me  to 
new  life.  You,  I  am  now  convinced,  have  been  ac- 
cused by  my  Lady  Restless  without  foundation. — 
Whatever  turn  her  ladyship's  unhappy  self-torment- 
ing fancy  may  give  to  my  conduct,  it  may  provoke  a 
smile,  but  will  excite  no  other  passion. 

Lady  Rest.  Mighty  fine!  what  brought  you  to  this 
house? 

Belin.  To  be  a  witness  of  your  folly,  madam,  and 
Sir  John's. 

Bel.  That  I  can  \ouch  :  Sir  John  can  fill  his  mind 
with  vain  chimeras,  with  as  apt  a  disposition  as  his 
lady.  Beverley  has  been  represented  in  the  falsest 
colours — 

Lady  Rest.  That  1  admit:  Sir  John  invented  the 
story. 

Bev.  And  Belinda,  madam,  has  been  cruelly  slan- 
dered by  you. 

Sir  John.  She  has  so :  that  I  admit. 

Belin.  And  mv  desire  to  see  all  this  cleared  up, 
brought  me  to  this  house,  madam.  Now  you  see 
what  has  made  all  this  confusion. 

Lady  Rest.  Oh !  I  expected  these  airs.  You  may 
discuss  the  point  where  you  please.  I  will  hear  no 
more  upon  the  subject.  [Exit. 

Bland.  Madam,  the  subject  must  be  settled. 

[Folloios  her. 

Sir  John.  You  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  it.  The 
whole  shall  be  explained  this  moment.  Sir  William, 
vou  are  a  dispassionate  man.  Give  us  your  assistance. 

[Exit. 

Sir  Will.  With  all  my  heart.  George,  you  are  no 
longer  concerned  in  this  business,  and  I  am  glad  of 
it.  [Exit  u'ith  young  T$e\\mont, 

Cla.  [To  Beverley.]  ivow,  brother,  now  is  your 
time :  your  difficulties  are  all  removed.  Sir  John 
suspected  you  without  reason  :  my  Lady  Restless 
did  the  same  to  Belinda  :  you  are  both  in  love,  and 
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now  may  do  each  other  justice.     I  can  satisfy  my 
Lady  Restless  and  your  father.  [Exif. 

Bev.  [Aside.']  }  see,  I  see  my  rashness. 
.  Belin.  [Aside.]  I  have  been  terribly  deceived. 

Bet'.  If  she  would  but  forgive  my  folly. 

Belin.  Why  does  not  he  open  his  mind  to  me  ?  I 
cann't  speak  first. 

Bev.  What  apology  can  I  make  her? — Belinda! 

Belin.  Charming]  he  begins.    [Aside,  and  smiling. 

Bev.  [Approaching.]  Belinda! — no  answer? — Be- 
linda ! 

Belin.  Mr.  Beverley  ! —  [Smiles  axidc. 

Bev.  Don't  you  think  you  have  been  very  cruel  to 
me,  Belinda  ?  [ Advancing  towards  her. 

Belin.  Don't  you  think  you  have  been  barbarous  to 
me?  '  [Without  looking  at  him. 

Bev.  I  have:  I  grant  it.  Can  you  Pnd  in  your 
heart  to  forgive  me? 

Belin.  [H'~itliout  looking  at  him.']  You  have  kept 
me  on  the  rack  this  whole  clay,  andean  you  wonder 
that  I  feel  myself  unhappy  ? 

Bev.  I  am  to  blame:  I  acknowledge  it.  If  you 
knew  how  my  own  heart  reproaches  me,  you  would 
spare  yourself  the  trouble.  With  tears  in  my  eyes  I 
now  speak  to  you  :  I  acknowledge  all  my  errors. 

Belin.  [Looking  at  him.]  Those  are  not  tears,  Mr. 
Beverley.  [Smiling. 

Bev.  They  are  ;  you  see  that  they  arc. 

Belin.  Ah  !  you  men  can  command  tears. 

Bev.  My  life  !  my  angel !  [Kisses  her  hand.]  Do 
you  forgive  me  ? 

Belin.  No,  I  hale  you.     [Looking  pleased  at  him. 

Bev.  Now,  1  don't  believe  that.  [Kisses  her  cheek.] 
Do  you  hate  me,  Belinda? 

Belin.  How  could  you  let  an  extravagance  of  tem- 
per get  the  better  of  you  ?  You  know  the  sincerity 
of  my  affection.  Oh,  Mr.  Beverley,  was  it  not  un- 
generous ? 

Bev,  It  was  ;  I  own  it ;  on  my  knees,  I  own  it. 

Belin.  [Laughing.]  Oh,  proud  man!  have  I  hu:n- 
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1)1  c-d  you  ? — Since  you  submit  to  my  will  and  pleasure, 
]  i  .is  I  can  forgive  you.  Beg  mv  picture  back  this 
moment.  [Shews  it  to  him. 

jirv.   [Taking  flic  picture.^   I    shall  adore  it  ever, 
and  ii«.-;ti  this  breach  with  uninterrupted  love. 
E:ifcr  Sir  JOHN.   LaJy  RESTLESS  Sir  WILLIAM, 
BLANDFORD,  IJLLLMCSNT,  uiid  CLARISSA. 

>  ,/o/;//.  [Laughing^]  Why,  yes ;  it  is  very  clear, 
I  c.m  no\  lauguat  i"\  <-\vn  folly,  avid  my  wife's  too. 

Ludij  Rest.  Tliere  has  been  something  of  a  mistake, 
1  believe. 

Bcv.  You  see,  Sir  John,  what  your  suspicions  are 
come  to.  I  never  was  within  your  doors  before  this 
day;  nor  should  1,  perhaps,  have  had  the  honour  of 
speaking  to  your  lady,  had  it  not  been  for  the  misun- 
derstanding your  mutual  jealousies  occasioned  between 
Belinda  and  me. 

Bland.  And  your  ladyship  has  been  ingeniou? 
enough  to  work  out  of  those  whimsical  circumstances 
a  charge  against  my  daughter.  Ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  John.  It  is  ever  her  way,  sir  I  told  you,  my 
dear,  that  vou  would  make  yourself  very  ridiculous. 

Lady  Rest.  I  fancy,  sir,  you  have  not  been  behind- 
hand with  me.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  Jf'iil.  And  now,  Mr.  Blandford,  I  think  we  may 
as  well  let  the  match  go  on  as  we  at  first  intended. 

Bland.  No,  no  more  of  that:  you  have  disposed  of 
your  son.  Belinda,  1  no  longer  oppose  your  inclina- 
tions :  take  MY.  Bevcrley  as  soon  as  you  will. 

Sir  Jo/in  Now  let  us  t.ee  :  if  she  agrees  to  marry 
him,  why  then,  she  knows  he  is  innocent,  and  I  shall 
be  satisfied.  [tfside. 

Be  I'm.  If  you  insist  upon  it,  sir, 

Bland.  I  do  insist. 

Lady  Rest.  If  Beverley  accepts  of  her,  all  my  sus- 
picions are  at  a:i  end.  [Aside. 

LVj,'.  '.fhus  let  me  take  the  bright  reward  of  all  my 
wishes.  [Takes  r.tr  liana. 

Belin.  Since  it  is  over,  you  have  used  your  autho- 
fity,  sir,  to  make  me  happy  indeed.  We  have  both 
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seen  our  error,  and  frankly  confess  that  we  have  heal 
in  the  wrong  too. 

Sir  Will.  Why,  we  have  been  all  in  the  wrong,  I 
think. 

Sir  John.  It  lias  been  a  day  of  mistakes,  but  of  for- 
tunate ones,  conducing  at  last  to  the  advantage  of  all 
parties.  My  Lady  Restless  will  now  be  taught 

Lady  Rest.  Sir  John,  I  hope  you  will  be  taught — 

Bland.  Never  mention  what  is  past,  The  wrang- 
ling of  married  people  about  unlucky  questions  that 
break  out  between  them,  is  like  the  lashing  of  a  top  : 
it  only  serves  to  keep  it  up  the  longer. 

Sir  John.  Very  true:  and  since  we  have  been 
ALL  is  THE  WRONG  to-day,  we  will,  for  the  future, 
endeavour  to  be  ALL  IN  THE  RIGHT. 

Be.v.  A  fair  proposal.  Sir  John  :  we  will  make  it 
our  business^,  both  von  who  are  married,  and  we  who 
are  now  entering  into  that  state,  by  mutual  confidence 
to  ensure  mutual  happiness. 

The  God  of  Love  thinks  we  profane  his  fire, 
When  'tr/Jles  light  as  air  mistrust  inspire. 
Hut  wliere  rstcem  and  gcn'rous  passions  s-iirin<r, 
There  reigns  secure,  and  waves  his  purple  «.'?' 
Gives  home.-ff.lt  peace  :  prevents  the  nuptial  slr/J'e  ; 
Kn  dears  the  bliss,  and  iid$  it  last  for  life. 

[Lxeunt  omnes. 
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1> LESS  me,  this  suir.iner-ii'ork  i> •  so  fatiguing! 
-•/«:.'  '.hen  our  -plays  so  luslling,  so  intriguing! 
•SV/fA  MI////.  _;,  scolding,  all  together  ! 

'These  lore  affairs  suit  lest  with  colder  weather. 
At  this  inarm  lime  these  writers  should  not  treat  you, 
II  it//  so  much  love,  aud  passion,— for  they' II  heat  you; 
Poets,  like  Weavers,  sliou  d  with  taste  and  reason, 
Adapt  their  various  goods  to  ev'ry  season. 
For  the  hot  months  tin  fanciful  and  slight ; 
For  mind  and  body,  something  cool  an(r  light : 
Authors  themselves  mdeed  neglect  this  rule ; 
Drcst  ic arm  in  sumnier,  end  at  Christmas  cool. 
1  told  our  Bard  with  ;:i;e-act  plays, 

Are  rich  lrocaa>  .s,  unj'lt  far  sutt,     days. 
Were  you  a  cook,  said  I,  would  yo\  Prepare 
Large  hams,  and  roasted  sirloins  for  your  fare? 
Their  very  smoke  would  pall  a  city  glutton  ; 
A  Tragedy  would  make  you  all  unlutf,  -  .' 
Both  appetites  new  as/ifor  daintier  picking, 
Farce,  pantomime,  cold  lamb,  or  irkite-lcg^'d  chickc*;. 
At  Raaelagfi,  fine  rolls  and  cutler  see: 
Sigror  Tencljcci,  and  the  lest  green  tea  ! 
Jtalian  singing  is  as  light  as  feather  ; 
Keard  is  too  loud,  too  powerful  for  this  weather  ! 
Vauxhall  more  solidly  regales  your  palates  ; 
Champaigne,  cantatas,  cold  lull' d  leef,  andlallads. 
What  shall  we  do  your  different  tastes  to  h  t? 
You  relish  satire;  [To  the  Pit.]  you  ragouts  of  wit ; 

^Boxes. 
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Your  taste  is  humour,  and  bigh-teusonedjoke;  [1st  Gal- 
You  call  for  hornpipes,  and  for  Hearts  of  Oak!  [2<IGul. 
O  could  I  wish  and  /;r.v<  .' — A  conjuring  man 
Once  told  mijjcrtv.ne, — and  he  c.'iarm'd  this  fan  ! 
Said  with  a  jlirl  I  might  rny  will  > . 
Thhil^  you  there's  magic  in  tins  little  toy  ? 
I'll  ,'n/  its  pow'r ;  and,  if  I  c:ain  my  wish, 
I'll  give  you,  sirs,  a  downright  English  dish. 
Come  then ;  a  song  [Music  is  heard.]  indeed!  I  see 

'twill  do. 

Take  heed,  gallants,   I'll  play  the  deuce  with  you. 
Whenever  I  please,  I'll  charm  you  to  my  sight ; 
And  tear  a  FAN  WITH  FLIRTING  ev'rv  night. 


SONG. 

Enter  two  BALLAD-SINGERS. 

YE  Critics  al-ove,  and  ye  Critics  Iclcic, 

Ye  Jiner  spun  Critics,  icito  Leep  the  mid  row. 

O,  tarry  a  moment,    I'll  aixp  uou  a  song, 

Fhall  prove  that,  like  us,  you  are  all  in  the  wrong. 

Fi°  Poet;,,  it'ho  mount  on  thefanfd  winged  steed, 
Of  prancing,  and  mincing,  and  kicking,  take  heed: 
For  when  I: if  those  hornets,  the  Critics,  you're  siting 
You're  thrown  in  the  dirt,  and  are  all  in  the  wrong. 

Ye  Actors,  who  act  what  these  writers  have  writ, 
Praif  stick  to  your  Poet,  and  spare  your  own  wit ; 
1'ur  v:hcn  with  your  own  you  unbridle  your  tongue, 
I'll  hold  ten  to  one  you  are  all  in  the  wrong. 


SO  EPILOGUE. 

Ye  Knaves,  who  make  news  for  the  foolish  to  read', 
Who  print  daily  slanders  the  hungry  to  feed : 
For  a-while  you  mislead  "em,  the  news-hunting  throng, 
Till  the  pillory  proves,  you  are  all  in  the  wrong. 

Ye  grave  Politicians,  so  deep  and  so  wise, 
With  your  hunts  and  i/our  shrugs, and  your  upliftedcyesf 
The  road  that  you  travel  is  tedious  and  long, 
•      But  I  pray  you  jog  on;  you  are  aU  in  the  wrong. 

Ye  happy  fond  husbands,  and  fond  happy  wives, 
Let  never  suspicion  embitter  your  lives  ; 
L(-t  your  prudence  I  e  stout,  and  your  faith  be  as  strong. 
Who  watch,  or  who  catch,  they  are  all  in  the  wrong. 

Ye  unmarried  folks,  be  not  le  bought  or  be  sold, 
Let  age  avoid  youth,  and  the  young  ones  the  old; 
For  they'll  soon  get  together,  t  he  young  with  the  young, 
And  thtn,  my  ivise  old  ones,  you're  all  in  the  wrong. 

Ye  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  bravely  have  fought, 
Who  honour  and  glory  and  laurels  have  bought ; 
Let  your  foes  but  appear,  you'll  be  at  'em  ding  dong, 
And  if  they  come  near  you,  they're  all  in  the  wrong. 

Ye  judges  of  taste  to  our  lalours  be  hind, 
Our  errors  are  many,  pray  wink,  or  be  blind; 
Still  Jind  your  way  hither  to  glad  us  each  night, 
And  our  note  ice  will  change  to  )  ou're  all  in  the  right. 

THE    END. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  READER. 

AN  affected  modesty  is  very  often  the  greatest 
vanitv,  and  authors  are  sometimes  prouder  of  their 
blushes  than  of  the  praises  that  occasioned  them.  I 
shall  not  therefore,  like  a  foolish  virgin,  fly  to  be 
pursued,  and  deny  what  I  chiefly  wiih  fur.  I  am 
very  willing  to  acknowledge  the  beauties  of  this  play, 
•especially  those  of  the  third  night,  which  not  to  be 
proud  of,  were  the  height  of  impudence:  who  is 
ashamed  to  value  himself  upon  such  favours,  under- 
values those  who  conferred  them. 

As  I  freely  submit  to  the  criticisms  of  thejndieious, 
so  1  caanot  allow  this  an  ill  play,  since  the  town  has 
allowed  it  such  success.  When  they  have  pardoned 
my  faults,  it  were  very  ill  manners  to  condemn  their 
indulgence.  Some  may  think  (my  acquaintance  iu 
town  being  too  slender  to  make  a  party  for  the  play), 
that  the  success  must  be  derived  from  the  pure  merits 
of  the  cause.  1  am  of  another  opinion:  1  ha^e  not 
been  long  enough  in  town  to  raise  enemies  against 
me;  and  the  English  are  still  kind  to  strangers.  I 
«ua  below  the  envy  of  great  wits,  and  above  the  ma- 
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lice  of  little  ones.  I  have  not  displeased  the  ladies, 
nor  offended  the  clergy  ;  both  which  are  now  pleased 
to  say,  that  a  comedy  may  be  diverting  without  smut 
and  profaneness. 

Next  to  those  advantages,  the  beauties  of  action 
gave  the  greatest  life  to  the  play,  of  which  the  town 
is  so  sensible,  that  all  will  join  with  me  in  com- 
mendation of  the  actors,  and  allow  (without  detract- 
ing from  the  merit  of  others)  that  the  Theatre-Royal 
all'ords  an  excellent  and  complete  set  of  comedians, 
Mr.  Wilkes's  performance  has  set  him  so  far  above 
competition  in  the  part  of  Wildair,  that  none  can 
pretend  to  envy  the  praise  due  to  his  merit.  That  he 
made  the  part,  will  appear  from  hence,  that  when- 
ever the  stage  has  the  misfortune  to  lose  him,  Sir 
Harry  Wildair  may  go  to  the  Jubilee. 

A  great  many  quarrel  at  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee 
for  a  misnomer :  1  must  tell  them,  that  perhaps  there 
are  greater  trips  in  the  play;  and  when  I  find  that 
more  exact  plays  have  had  better  success,  I  will  talk 
with  the  critics  about  decorums,  &c.  However,  if  I 
ever  commit  another  fault  of  this  nature,  1  will  en- 
deavour to  make  it  more  excusable. 


CRITIQUE 

O  N 

THE  CONSTANT  COUPLE-, 

OR, 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  JUBILEE. 

THE  Constant  Couple,  who  give  the  title  to  this 
play,  are  Colonel  Standard  and  Miss  Manly,  who, 
for  some  reason  not  explained,  chuses  to  call  herself 
Lady  Lure  well,  though  being  unmarried,  and  not  a 
peeress  in  her  own  right,  she  could  not  possibly  wear 
the  title  of  Lady.  If  it  suited  the  author's  purpose  to 
conceal  her  real  name,  he  should  have  made  it  appa- 
rently suit  her's  also,,  and  have  assigned  a  plausible 
excuse  for  an  heiress  of  SOOOl.  a  year  passing  herself 
upon  the  world  by  an  alias.  The  attempt  indeed  is 
absurd,  and  out  of  nature;  but  there  were  ways  of 
doing  it,  without  quite  so  gross  a  violence  to  proba- 
bility. 

This  Miss  Manly  (alias  Lady  Lurewcll)  informs 
us,  in  a  confidential  conversation  with  a  very  impu- 
dent waiting  woman,  that  a  certain  young  Oxonian, 
who  passed  two  nights  in  her  father's  house,  devoted 
one  of  them,  with  her  consent,  to  the  participaiion  of 
her  bed,  and  left  her  the  next  morning  without  reveal- 
ing his  name.  Here  is  another  glaring  improbability, 
that  Standard,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  should  pass  two 
days  in  the  house  of  Sir  Oliver  Manly,  and  never  in- 
troduce himself  to  the  master  of  the  famiK  by  any 
name.  Such  are  the  absurdities  which  this  dashing 
author  carelessly  encounters,  for  the  sake  of  conceal- 
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ing  the  real  names  of  his  Constant  Couple  from  each 
other,  till  the  ring  developes  the  circumstance  of  their 
former  guilty  connection. 

This  connection  took  place  only  twelve  years  before 
their  meeting  in  this  comedy,  and  yet  Standard  has 
no  recollection  of  the  object  he  was  so  familiar  wiih, 
which  would  be  rather  extraordinary,  but  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  point  agreed  upon,  that  characters  in 
plays  shall  never  recognize  their  nearest  friends,  t*ll 
it  suits  the  author  to  introduce  them  to  each  ot!i 

Standard  had  promised  to  marry  the  young  lady, 
•who  had  granted  him  such  favours  on  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance; but  though  he  would  not  tell  her  his 
own  name,  he  knew  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  all 
Oliver  Manly,  and  might  have  trac'd  her  out,  had 
he  been  so  dispos'd.  This,  however,  did  not  tally 
with  the  author's  plot,  who  determined  that  he  should 
first  fall  in  love  with  her  under  the  character  of  Lady 
Lurewell  (which,  by  the  way,  was  no  proof  of  his 
constancy  to  Miss  Manly),  and,  after  receiving  the 
worst  treatment  from  her,  and  the  worst  impressions 
of  her  character,  that  man  could  receive,  that,  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  ring,  he  should  be  instantly  con-- 
verted,  and  from  that  token  of  the  young  lady's  in- 
continence at  fifteen,  should  marry  her  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  perfectly  convinced  of  her  purity  by 
the  very  fact  that  would  have  caused  any  but  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  fifth  act  of  a  comedy  to  have  doubted 
it.  Standard's  character  may  excite  some  interest; 
but  we  can  feel  nothing  but  disgust  for  so  coarse  and 
shameless  a  coquette  as  Lurewell.  She  thinks  her- 
self justified  in  pursuing  every  unfeeling  and  dishonest 
means  for  wrecking  her  malicious  spite  against  n 
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kind  for  an  injury  done  to  her  honour,  the  account 
of  which  tells  directly  against  herself ;  she  boasts  ot 
having  been  the  cause  of  a  duel  in  France,  and  sceina 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  she  had  been  the  happy  occasion 
of  Sir  Harry  Wildair's  having  killed  his  man.  She 
lias  so  little  recollection  of  the  gentleman  who  liv'd 
two  days  in  her  father';  house,  and,  after  passing  a 
night  \viih  her,  promised  her  marriage  the  next 
morning,  that  she  has  no  discrimination  between 
Wildair  and  Standard  ;  and  whichever  of  the  two 
will  own  the  ring,  may  have  the  lady  and  30001. 

ar. 

Sir  Harry  Wildair  is  a  thing  made  by  Farquhar,  ac- 
ing  to  his  conception  of  a  fine  gentleman,  adopted 
iy  Wilkes,  but  disavowed  by  nature.  Through  hia 
medium  women  are  treated  as  mere  machines  to  gra- 
tify sensuality,  and  taken  up  or  thrown  aside  with 
absolute  indifference  and  contempt.  This  fine  gen- 
tleman cannot  discover  Angelica  to  be  a  modest  wo- 
man, nor  Lady  Darling  her  mother  to  be  any  thing 
better  than  a  procuress,  though  she  has  all  the  ap- 
pointments and  domestics-  of  a  person  of  distinction. 
This  is  altogether  out  of  probability,  as  he  has  re- 
peated interviews  with  Angelica,  which  produce  no- 
thing  but  a  most  indelicate  bidding  for  her  favours, 
from  twenty  guineas  up  to  a  hundred;  a  circumstance 
impossible  to  have  passed:  and  though  such  a  mis- 
take might  have  been  carried  on  for  a  short  scene,  or 
part  of  a  scene,  it  is  out  of  nature  to  build  upon  it 
twice.  Angelica  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  virtue, 
but  it  is  such  virtue  as  an  author  would  draw,  who 
had  no  wish  to  recammend  it ;  for  he  lias  not  given, 
her  the  slightest  claim  to  our  respect,  having  renre- 
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sented  her  as  little  better  tban  a  female  fortune- 
hunter.  Vizard  sends  Sir  Harry  with  an  introductory 
letter  to  Lady  Darling,  which  she  no  sooner  reads 
than  she  immediately  leads  her  daughter  out  of  her 
chamber,  as  a  dealer  would  a  horse  out  of  a  stable, 
and  leaves  her  alone  with  a  stranger  she  had  never 
seen  before,  saying  to  her  at  parting,  "  Pray,  daugh- 
ter, use  him  civilly  :  such  matches  don't  offer  every 
day."  Surely,  nothing  can  exceed  the  violence  that 
is  done  to  decency  and  the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
woman by  this  vulgar  speech  and  gross  proceeding: 
it  is  too  low  for  criticism  ;  it  is  too  bad  to  dwell  upon. 

The  humours  of  Beau  Clincher  and  his  brother 
may  be  diverting  in  representation,  for  the  address  of 
a  comic  actor  can  do  much;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Alderman  Smuggler  in  woman's  clothes ;  it  has  at 
best  the  privilege  of  farce.  But  no  privilege,  no  apo- 
logy, no  plea  can  bear  that  actress  through,  who 
steps  out  of  her  own  character  and  her  own  clothes, 
to  appear  in  those  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  and  is  daring 
enough  to  talk  his  loathsome  ribaldry,  and  assume 
his  licentious  manners,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  specta- 
tors that  can  so  permit  her  to  demean  herself. 

If  I  saw  any  thing  in  the  comedy  to  commend,  I 
would  readily  and  gladly  point  it  out ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  altogether,  and  in  every  particular,  so 
destitute  of  merit,  that,  having  read  it  once  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  it,  I  shall  never,  by  my  own 
choice,  read  it  again. 

R.  CUMBERLAND- 


PROLOGUE. 

BY    A    FRIEND. 

POETS  will  think  nothing  se  checks  their  fury, 
As  wits,  cits,  beaux,  and  women  fur  (heir  jury. 
Our  spark's  half  dead  to  think  what  medley's  come, 
With  blended  judgments  to  pronounce  his  doom. 
'Tis  ail  fidse  fear  ;  for  in  a  mingled  pit, 
Why,  what  your  grave  Don  thinks  but  dully  writ, 
His  neighbour  i  th'  great  wig  may  take  for  tcit. 
Some  authors  court  the  few,  the  wise  if  any  ; 
Our  youth's  content,  if  he  can  reach  the  many, 
Who  go  u'ith  much  lil.e  ends  to  church  and  play, 
Not  to  observe  what  priests  or  poets  say, 
No!  no  !  your  thoughts,  like  theirs,  lie  quite  another 

way. 

The  ladies  safe  may  smile,  for  here's  i. 
No  smut,  no  lewd-tongu'd  i-eau,  no  double  entendre. 
Tw  true,  he  has  a  spark  just  cnniefram  France, 
P>ut  then  so  far  from  beau — why,  he  talks  sinse  ! 
Like  coin  oft  cany'd  out,  but  seldom,  brought  from 

thence. 

There's  yet  a  gang  to  ivhich  our  spark  submits. 
Your  elbow-snaking  foolt  that  lives  by's  wits, 
That's  only  iciltij  t ho',  just  as  he  lives,  bit  fits. 
Who,  lion-like,  through  bailiffs  scours  away, 
Hunts  in  the  face,  a  dinner  all  the  day , 
At  night,  with  empty  bowels,  grumbles  o'er  the  play. 
And  now  the  modish  'prentice  he  implores, 
Who,  with  Iiis  master's  cash,  stain  out  of  doors, 
Employs  it  on  a  brace  of- — honourable  whores  : 
While  their  good  bulky  mother  plcas'd,  sits  by, 
Bawd  regent  of  the  bubble  gallery. 
Next  to  our  mounted  friends,  ice  humbly  move, 
Who  all  your  side-box  tricks  are  much  above, 
And  never  fail  to  pay  us  with  your  love. 
Ah,  J'riends  !  poor  L)orset-gardcn  house  is  gone. 
Our  merry  meetings  there  are  all  undone  : 
Quite  lost  to  us,  sure  for  some  strange  misdeeds, 
That  strong  dog  Sampson's  pull'd  it  o'er  our  heads, 
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Snaps  rope  like  thread;  but  ivhm  his  fortune's  told  him, 

Ih' II  hear,  perhaps,  of  rope  will  one  day  hold  him, 

At  least,  I  hope,  that  onr  guod-natnr'd  (own, 

IVilljind  a  way  to  pull  hu  prices  down. 

Well,  that's  all  !  Now,  gentltmai,  for  I  he  play. 

On  second  thoughts,  I've  but  tico  words  to  say, 

Such  as  it  is,  for  your  delight  design' d, 

Hear  it,  read,  try,  judge,  and  speak  it  asyoujind. 
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THE  CONSTANT  COUPLE  ; 

OR, 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  JUBILEE. 

ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

The  Park.  Enter  VIZARD  with  a  letter,  his  Servant 
following. 

Vizard.  ANGELICA  sent  it  back  unopened!  say 
you  ? 

Scrv.  As  you  see,  sir. 

Viz.  The  pride  of  these  virtuous  women  is  more 
insufferable  than  tVie  immodesty  of  prostitutes  —  After 
;ili  my  encouragement,  to  slight  me  thus  ! 

Scrv.  She  said,  sir,  that  imagining  your  motals  sin- 
cere, she  gave  you  access  to  her  conversation  ;  but 
that  your  late  behaviour  in  her  company  has  con- 
vinced her  that  your  love  and  religion  are  both  hy- 
pocrisy, and  that  she  believes  your  letter  like  your- 
self, fair  on  the  outside,  and  foul  within;  so  sent  it 
back  unopened. 

f'iz.  "  May  obstinacy  guard,  her  beauty  till  wrin- 
"  kles  bury  it  ;  then  may  desire  prevail  to  make  her 
"  curse  that  untimely  pride  her  disappointed  age  re- 
"  peuts."  —  I'll  be  revenged  the  very  first  opportu- 
nity. -  Saw  you  the  old  Lady  Darling,  her  mother? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir,  and  she  pleased  to  say  much  in 
your  commendation. 

/7r.  Thai's  my  cue  -  An  esteem  grafted  in  old 
a;;e  is  hardly  rooted  out;  years  stiffen  their  opinions 
\vith  their  bodies,  and  old  zeal  is  only  to  be  cozene<l 
by  young  hypocrisy.  [Aside."]  Run  to  the  Lady  Lure- 
weJl's,  and  know  of  her  maid  whether  her  ladyship 
will  be  at  home  this  evening.  Her  beauty  is  suffi- 
cient cure  for  Angelica's  scorn. 

[Exit  Servant.  Vvurd  ptlttf  «*i  a  look,  reads,  and 
•walks  aloitt. 


Smug.  Ay,  there's  a  pattern  for  the  young  men  o' 
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th'  times  ;  at  his  meditation  so  early  ;  some  book  of 
pious  ejaculations,  I'm  sure. 

Viz.  This  Hobbes  is  an  excellent  fellow!  [Aside. ~\ 
Oh,  uncle  Smuggler!  To  find  you  at  this  end  o'  th.1 
town  is  a  miracle. 

Smug.  I  have  seen  a  miracle  this  morning  indeed, 
cousin  Vizard. 

Viz.  What  is  it,  pray,  sir? 

Smug.  A  man  at  his  devotion  so  near  the  court — • 
I'm  very  glad,  boy,  that  you  keep  your  sanctity  un- 
tainted m  this  infectious  place;  the  very  air  ef  this 
park  is  heathenish,  and  every  man's  breath  I  meet 
scents  of  atheism. 

I'iz.  Surely,  sir,  some  great  concern  must  bring 
you  to  this  iinsanctified  end  of  the  town. 

Smug.  A  very  unsanctified  concern  truly,  cousin. 

Viz.  What  is  it? 

Smug.  A  law-suit,  boy — shall  I  tell  you? — My 
ship,  the  Swan,  is  newly  arrived  from  St.  Sebastian, 
laden  with  Portugal  wines:  now  the  impudent  rogue 
of  a  tide-waiter  has  the  face  to  affirm  it  is  French 
wines  in  Spanish  casks,  and  has  indicted  me  upon  the 
statute Oh,  conscience!  conscience!  these  tide- 
waiters  and  surveyors  plague  us  more  with  their 
French  wines  than  the  war  did  with  French  priva- 
teers  Ay,  there's  another  plague  of  the  nation — 

Enter  Colonel  STANDARD. 
A  red  coat  and  feather. 

Viz.  Colonel  Standard,  I'm  your  humble  sen-ant. 

Sfand.  May  be  not,  sir. 

Viz.  Why  so? 

Stand.  Because I'm  disbanded. 

/Y:.  How!     Broke? 

Stand.  This  very  morning,  in  Hyde-Park,  my 
brave  regiment,  a  thousand  men,  that  looked  like 
lions  yesterday,  were  scattered,  and  looked  as  poor 
and  simple,  as  the  herd  of  deer  that  grazed  beside 
them. 

Sm;i%.  Tal,  al,  de  ral.  [Singing.]  I'll  have  a  bon- 
fire this  night  as  high  as  the  monument. 
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Stand.  A  bonfire!  Thou  dry,  withered,  ill-nature! 
had  not  those  brave  fellows'  swords  defended  you, 
your  house  had  been  a  bonfire  ere  this  about  your 

ears. Did  we  not  venture  our  lives,  sir? 

Smug.  And  did  we  not  pay  for  your  lives,  sir?— • 
Venture  your  lives!  I'm  sure  we  ventured  our  mo- 
ney, and  that's  life  and  soul  to  me. Sir,  we'll 

maintain  you  no  longer. 

Stand.  Then  your  wives  shall,  old  Aclaeon.  There 
are  five  and  thirty  strapping  officers  gone  this  morning 
to  live  upon  free  quarter  in  the  citv. 

Smug.  Oh!  lord!  Oh,  lord!  'I  shall  have  a  son 
within  these  nine  months  born  with  a  leading  staff  in 

his  hand. Sir,  you  are 

Stand.  What,  sir? 

Smug.  Sir,  1  say  that  you  are 

Stand.  What,  sir? 

Smug.  Disbanded,  sir,  that's  all 1  see  mv  law- 
yer yonder.  [  Exit. 
Viz.  Sir,  I'm  very  sorry  for  your  misfortune. 
Stand.  Why  so?   I  don't  come  to  borrow  money  of 
V-HI;  if  you're  my  friend,  meet   me  this  evening  at 
the  Rummer;  I'll  pay  my  foy,  drink  a  health  to  my 
king,  prosperity  to  my  country,  and  away  for  Hun- 
gary to-morrow  morning. 

faz.  What,  you  won't  leave  us? 
Stand.  What!  a  soldier  stay  here,  to  look  like  an 
old  pair  of  colours  in  Westminster  Hall,  ragged  and 
rusty?  No,  no 1  met  yesterday  a  broken  lieu- 
tenant, he  was  ashamed  to  own  that  he  wanted  a  din- 
ner, but  begged  eighteen-pence  of  me  to  buy  a  new 
scabbard  for  his  sword. 

I'iz.  Oh,  but  you  have  s;ood  friends,  colonel. 
Stand.  Oh,  very  good  friends  !   My  father's  a  lord, 
and  my  elder  brother  a  beau ;  mighty  good  friends 
indeed ! 

Viz.    But  your   country  may  perhaps  want  your 
sword  again. 

S'anJ.   Nay,  for  that  matter,  let  hut  a  single  drum 
K-:at  up  fur  volunteers  between  I. urinate  and  Charing- 
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Cross,  and  I  shall  undoubtedly  hear  it  at  the  walls  of 
Buda. 

Viz.  Come,  come,  colonel,  there  are  ways  of 
making  your  fortune  at  home — Make  your  addresses 
to  the  fair  ;  you're  a  man  of  honour  and  courage. 

Stand.  Ay,  my  courage  is  like  to  do  me  wondrous 
service  with  the  fair.  This  pretty  cross  cut  over  my 
e\\-.  will  attract  a  duchess — I  warrant  'twill  be  a 
mighty  grace  to  my  ogling — Had  I  used  the  strata- 
gem of  a  certain  brother  colonel  of  mine,  I  might 
succeed. 

('  iz.  What  was  it,  prav? 

Stand.  Why,  to  save  his  pretty  face  for  the  wo- 
men, he  always  turned  his  back  upon  the  enemy — 
He  was  a  man  of  honour  for  the  Indies. 

I'iz.  Come,  come,  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus 
will  never  fail ;  you  must  get  a  mists 

Stand.  Pr'yth'ee,  no  more  on't — You  have  awak- 
ened a  thought,  from  which,  and  the  kingdom,  I 

would  have  stolen  away  at  once. To  be  plain,  I 

have  a  mistress. 

Viz.    And  she's  cruel? 
Stand.   No. 

Viz.  Her  parents  prevent  your  happiness  ? 
Stand.  Not  that. 
Viz.  Then  she  has  no  fortune  ? 
Stand.  A  large  one.     Beauty  to  tempt  all  mankind, 
and  virtue  to  beat  off  their  assaults.     Oh,   Vizard '. 
such  a  creature ! 
Enter  Sir  HAHR?  WILDAIR,  crosses  the  Stage  singing, 

with  Footmen  after  him. 
Hey-day  '•  Who  the  devil  have  we  here  ? 

PIZ.  The  joy  of  the  play-house,  and  life  of  the 
park  ;  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  uewly  come  from  Paris. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry  Wildair  !    LJid  not  he  make  a  cam- 
paign in  Flanders  some  three  or  four  years  ago  ? 
I'iz.  The  same. 

Stand.   Why,  he  behaved  himself  \ery  bravely. 
yiz.    Why  not?     Dost  think  bravery  and  gaiety 
are  inconsistent?    He's  a  gentleman  of  most   happy 
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circumstances,  born  to  a  plentiful  estate;  has  had  a 
genteel  and  easy  education,  free  from  the  rigid  neM 
of  teacher^,  and  pedantry  of-  schools.  His  florid 
constitution  being  never  ruffled  by  misfortune,  nor 
stinted  in  its  pleasures,  has  rendered  him  eufertain- 
ing  to  others,  and  easy  to  himself.  Turning  all  pas- 
sion into  gaiety  of  humour,  by  which  he  chooses  ra- 
ther to  rejoice  with  his  friends,  than  be  hated  by  any  ; 
as  you  shall  see. 

He-enter  WILDAIR. 

Wild.  Ha,  Vizard! 

Viz.  Sir  Harry! 

J-f'ild.  Who  thought  to  find  you  out  of  the  Rubric 
so  long  ?  1  thought  thy  hypocrisy  had  been  wedded 
to  a  pulpit-cushion  long  ago — Sir,  if  I  mistake  not 
vour  face,  your  name  is  Standard  ? 

Stand.  Sir  Many,  I'm  your  humble  servant. 

Wild.  Come,  gentlemen,  the  news,  the  news  o'  th* 
town,  for  I'm  just  arrived. 

Viz.  Why,  in  the  city  end  o'  th'  town  we're  play- 
ing the  knave,  to  get  estates. 

Stand.  And  in  the  court-end  playing  the  fool,  in 
spending  them. 

Wild.  Just  so  in  Paris.  I'm  glad  we're  grown  so 
modish. 

f'iz.  We  are  so  reformed,  that  gallantry  is  taken 
for  vice. 

Stand.  And  hypocrisy  for  religion. 

IVild.  A- la-mode  de  Paris  again. 

"  Viz.  Not  one  whore  between  Ludgate  and  Aid- 
gate. 

"  Stand.  But  ten  times  more  cuckolds  than  ever." 

Viz.  Nothing  like  an  oath  in  the  city. 

Stand.  That's  a  mistake;  for  my  major  swore  a 
hundred  and  rifty  last  night  to  a  merchant's  wife  in 
her  bed  chamber. 

fi'ild.  Pshaw!  this  is  trifling;  tell  me  news,  gen- 
tlemen. What  lord  has  lately  broke  his  fortune  at 
the  Groom  Porter's,  or  his  heart  at  Newmarket,  for 
the  loss  of  a  race  ?  What  wife  has  been  lately  suing 

Bo 
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in  Doctors-Commons  for  alimony  ;  or  what  daugh- 
ter run  away  wiih  her  father's  valet?  What  beau 
gave  the  noblest  ball  at  the  Bath,  or  had  the  finest 
coach,  in  the  ring?  I  want  news,  gentlemen. 

Stand.  Faith,  sir,  these  are  no  news  at  all. 

Viz.  But  pray,  Sir  Harry,  tell  us  some  news  of  your 
travels. 

Wild.  With  all  my  heart. — You  must  know  then,  I 
went  over  to  Amsterdam  in  a  Dutch  ship  :  1  there 
had  a  Dutch  whore  for  five  stivers.  I  went  from 
thence  to  Landen,  where  I  was  heartily  drubbed  in 
the  battle  with  the  butt-end  of  a  Swiss  musket.  I 
thence  went  to  Paris,  where  I  had  half  a  dozen  in- 
trigues, bought  half  a  dozen  new  suits,  fought  a  cou- 
ple of  duels,  and  here  1  am  again  in  stutu  quo. 

Viz.  But  we  heard  that  you  designed  to  make  the 
tour  of  Italy  :  what  brought  you  back  so  soon  ? 

fyUd.  That  which  brought  you  into  the  world,  and 
may  perhaps  carry  you  out  of  it ;  a  woman. 

Stand.  What !  quit  the  pleasures  of  travel  for  a 
woman  ? 

Wild.  Ay,  colonel,  for  such  a  woman  !  1  had  ra- 
ther see  her  ruelle  than  the  palace  of  Lewis  le  Grand. 
There's  more  glory  in  her  smile,  than  in  the  Jubilee 
at  Rome  ;  and  I  would  rather  kiss  her  hand,  than  the 
Pope's  toe. 

rtz.  You,  colonel,  have  been  very  lavish  in  the 
beauty  and  virtue  of  your  mistress  ;  and  Sir  Harry 
here  has  been  no  less  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  his. 
Now  will  I  lay  you  both  ten  guineas  a  piece,  that 
neither  of  'em  is  so  pretty,  so  witty,  or  so  virtuons, 
as  mine. 

Stand.  'Tis  done. 

Wild.  I'll  double  the  stakes — But  gentlemen,  now 
I  think  on't,  how  shall  we  be  resolved  ?  For  I  know 
not  where  aiy  mistress  may  be  found  ;  she  left  Paris 
about  a  month  before  me,  and  I  had  an  account 

Stand.  How, sir!  left  Paris  about  a  month  before  you? 

Wild.  Ye?,  sir,  and  I  had  an  account  that  she 
lodged  somewhere  in  St.  James's. 
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I'iz.  How!  somewhere  in  St.  James's,  say  you? 

Wild.  Ay,  sir,  but  1  know  not  where,  and  perhaps 
mayn't  find  her  this  fortnight. 

Stand.  Her  name,  pray,  Sir  Harry. 

I'i".  Ay,  ay,  her  name  ;  perhaps  \ve  know  her. 

Wild.  Her  name !  Ay, — she  has  the  softest, 
•whitest  hand  that  e'er  was  made  of  flesh  and  blood  j 
her  lips  so  balmy  sweet 

"  Stand.  But  her  name,  sir. 

"   Wild.  Then  her  neck  and  breast ; her  breasts 

"  do  so  heave,  so  heave.  [Singing." 

lr.   .  But  her  name,  sir  ;  her  quality. 

Wild.  Then  her  shape,  colonel  ! 

Stand.  But  her  name  I  want,  sir. 

Wild.  Then  her  eyes,  Vizard  ! 

Stand.  Pshaw,  Sir  Harry,  her  name,  ornothina:. 

Wild.  Then  if  yon  must  have  it,  she's  called   the 

Lady But    then    her  foot,  gentlemen  ;    she 

dances  to  a  miracle.     Vizard  you  have  certainly  lost 
your  waa-or. 

Vi:..  Why,  you  have  certainly  lost  your  senses  ;  we 
shall  never  discover  the  picture,  unless  you  subscribe 
the  name. 

Wild.  Then  her  name  is  Lurewell. 

Stand.  'Sdeath,  my  mistress.  [ Aside. 

I'i:.  My  mistress,  by  Jupiter.  [Aside. 

H'ilJ.  Do  you  know  her,   gentlemen  ? 

Sfand.  1  have  seen  her,  sir. 

Wild.  Can'st  tell  where  she  lodges?  Tell  me, 
jiear  colonel. 

Stand.  Your  humble  servant,  sir.  [Exit. 

U'tTd.  Nay,  hold,  colonel ;  I'll  follow  you,  and 
will  know.  [Runs  out. 

I  iz.  The  Lady  Lurevvell  his  mistress  !     He  loves 

her:  but  she  loves  me. But  he's  a  baronet,  and 

I  plain  Vizard  ;  lie  has  a  coach  and  six,  and  I  walk 
on  foot;  I  was  bred  in  London,  and  he  in  Paris. — 

That  very  circumsiance   has  murdered  me— 

Then  some  stratagem  must  be  laid  to  divert  his  pre- 
tensions. 

B  3 
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Re-enter  WILDAIR. 

Wild.  Pr'ythee,  Dick,  what  makes  the  colonel  so 
out  of  humour  ? 

Viz.  Because  he's  out  of  pay,  I  suppose. 

Wild.  'Slife,  that's  true  ;  I  was  beginning  to  mis- 
trust some  rivalship  in  the  case. 

lriz.  And  suppose  there  were,  you  know  the  colo- 
nel can  fight,  Sir  Harry. 

Wild.  Fight!  Pshaw — but  he  can't  dance,  ha! — 
We  contend  for  a  woman,  Vizard.  'Slife,  man,  if 
ladies  \vere  to  be  gained  by  sword  and  pistol  only, 
what  the  devil  should  all  webeausdo? 

t'i:.  I'll  try  him  farther.  [Aside.]  But  would  not 
you,  Sir  Hany,  fight  for  this  woman  you  so  much 
admire  ? 

Wild.  Fight !  Let  me  consider.     I   love  her 

that's   true  ; but   then    I  love   honest  Sir   Harry 

Wildair   better.      The   Lady   Lurewell    is    divinely 

charming right but  then  a  thrust  i'  th'  guts, 

or  a  Middlesex  jury,  is  as  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Vi~.  Ay,  Sir  Harry,  'twere  a  dangerous  cast  for  a 
beau-baronet  to  be  tired  by  a  parcel  of  greasv,  grum- 
bling, bartering  boobies,  who  would  hang  \ou,  pure- 
ly because  you're  a  gentleman.. 

Jl'ild.  Ay,  but  on  t'other  hand,  I  ^have  money 
enough  to  bribe  the  rogues  with  :  so  upon  mature 
deliberation,  I  would  fight  for  her. — But  no  more  of 
her.  Pr'ythee,  Vizard,  can't  you  recommend  a  friend 
to  a  pretty  mistress  by  the  bye,  till  1  can  find  my 
ourn?  You  have  store,  I'm  sure;  you  cunning  poach- 
ing dogs  make  surer  game,  than  we  that  hunt  open 
and  fair.  Pr'ythee  now,  good  Vizard. 

l-'i.:.  Let  me  consider  a  little. — Now  love  and  re- 
venge inspire  rny  politics.  [Aside. 
[Pauses,  whilst  Sir  Harry  ivalks  singing. 
Wild.  Pshaw!  thou'rt  as  long  studying  lor  a  new 
mistress,  as  a  drawer  is  piercing  a  new  pipe. 

Viz.  I  design  a  new  pipe  for  von,  and  wholesome 
wine  ;  you'll  therefore  hear  a  little  expectation. 

Wild.  Ha!  says't  thou,  dear  Vizard  ? 
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fiz.  A  girl  of  sixteen,  Sir  Harry. 

JVild.  Now  sixteen  thousand  blessings  light  on 
thee  ! 

Vi\.  Pretty  and  witty. 

Wild.  Ay,  ay,  but  her  name,  Vizard. 

/  iz.  Her  name !  yes she  has  the  softest,  whitest 

hand  that  e'er  was  made  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  her  lips 
so  balmy  sweet 

mid.  Well,  well,  but  where  shall  I  find  her, 
man  ? 

J~i~.  Find  her! but  then  her  foot,  Sir  Harry; 

she  dances  to  a  miracle. 

ft'ild.  Pr'ythee,  don't  distract  me. 

Viz.  Well,  then,  you  must  know,  thatthislady  is 
the  greatest  beauty  in  town  ;  her  name's  Angelica  : 
shi  that  passes  for  her  mother  is  a  private  bawd,  and 
called  the  Lady  Darling;  she  goes  for  a  baronet's 
lady ;  no  disparagement  to  your  honour,  Sir  Harry, 
I  assure  you. 

Wild.  Pshaw,  hang  my  honour ;  but  what  street, 
what  house? 

l'i:.  Not  so  fast,  Sir  Harry;  you  must  have  my 
passport  for  \our  admittance,  and  you'll  find  my  re- 
commendation in  a  line  or  two  will  procure  you  very 
civil  entertainment ;  1  suppose  twenty  or  thrrtv  pieces 
handsomely  placed,  will  gain  the  point ;  "  I'll  ensure 
"  her  sound." 

Wild.  Thou  dearest  friend  to  a  man  in  necessity. — 
Here,  sirrah,  order  my  coach  about  to  St.  James's; 
I'll  walk  across  the  Park.  [To  his  servant. 

Enter  CLINCHER  senior. 

Clin.  Here,  sirrah,  order  my  coach  about  to  St. 
James's,  I'll  walk  across  the  park  too — Mr.  Vizard, 
your  most  devoted — Sir,  \_To  Wildair.]  1  admire  the 
mode  of  your  shoulder  knot ;  methinks  it  hangs  very 
emphatically,  and  carries  an  air  of  travel  in  it  :  your 
swoid  knot  too  is  most  ornamently  modish,  and 
bears  a  foreign  mien.  Gentlemen,  rny  brother  is  just 
arrived  in  town  ;  so  that,  being  upon  the  wing  to  kiss 
his  hands,  I  hope  you'll  pardon  this  abrupt  departure 
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of,  gentlemen,  your  most  devoted,  and  most  faithful 
humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Wild.  Pry'thee,  dost  know  him  ? 

Viz.  Know  him!  why  it  is  Clincher,  who  was  ap- 
prentice to  my  uncle  Smuggler,  the  merchant  in  tne 
city. 

W  ild.  What  makes  him  so  gay  ? 

Viz.  Why  he's  in  mourning. 

Wild.  In  mourning ! 

Viz.  Yes,  for  his  father.  The  kind  old  man  in 
Hertfordshire  t'other  day  broke  his  neck  a  fox  hunt- 
ing ;  the  son  upon  the  news  has  broke  his  indentures  ; 
whipped  from  behind  the  counter  into  the  side-box, 
"  forswears  merchandize,  where  he  must  live  by 
"  cheating,  and  usurps  gentility,  where  he  may  die  by 
"  raking.  He  keeps  his  coach  and  liveries,  brace  of 
"  geldings,  leash  of  mistresses,"  talks  of  nothing  but 
wines,  intrigues,  plays,  fashions,  and  going  to  the 
jubilee. 

Wild.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  how  many  pounds  of  pulvil 
must  the  fellow  use  in  sweetening  himself  from  the 
smell  of  hops  and  tobacco?  Faugh — I'  my  conscience 
methought,  like  Olivia's  lover,  he  stunk  of  Thames- 
Street.  But  no\v  for  Angelica,  that's  her  name  ; 
we'll  to  the  Prince's  chocolate-house,  where  you  shall 
write  mv  passport.  Allans.  \Exeiiht. 

SCENE  II. 

Lady  LUREWELL'S  Lodgings.     Enter  LUREWELL, 
and  her  Maid  PARLY. 

Lure.  Parly,  my  pocket-book — let  me  see — Ma- 
drid, Paris,  Venice,  London  ! — Ay,  London  !  Thev 
may  talk  what  they  will  of  the  hot  countries,  but  1 

find  love  most  fruitful  under  this  climate In  a 

month's  space  have  I  gftined — let   me  see,  imprimis, 
Colonel  Standard. 

Par.  And  how  will  your  ladyship  manage  him? 

Lure.  As  all  soldiers  should  be  managed  ;  he  shall 
Serve  me  till  I  gain  my  ends,  then  I'll  disband  him. 

Par.  But  he  loves  ycli,  madam. 

Lure,  Therefore  I  scorn  him  j 
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1  hate  all  thai  don't  love  me,  and  slight  all  that  do ; 
Would  his  whole  deluding  sex  ad mir'cl  me, 
Thus  would  I  slight  them  all. 
Mv  virgin  and  unwary  innocence 
Was  wrong'd  by  faithless  man  ; 
But  now,  glance  eyes,  plot  brain,  dissemble  face, 
Lie  tongue,  "  and  be  a  second  Eve  to"  tempt,  se- 
duce, and 
Plague  the  treacherous  kind.' 

Let  me  survey  my  captives. 

The  colonel  leads  the  van  ;  next  Mr.  Vizard, 

He  courts  rne  out  of  the  Practice  of  Piety, 

Therefore  is  a  hypocrite; 

Then  Clincher,  'lie  adores  me  with  orangerie, 

And  is  consequently  a  fool ; 

Then  my  old  merchant,  Alderman  Smuggler, 

lie's  a  compound  of  both  ; — out  of  which  medley  of 

lovers,  if  I  don't  make  good  diversion What  d'ye 

think,  Parly? 

Par.  I  think,  madam,  I'm  like  to  be  very  virtuous 
in  your  service,  if  you  teach  me  all  those  tricks  that 
you  use  to  your  lovers. 

Lure.  You're  a  fool,  child  ;  observe  this,  that  tho' 
a  woman  swear,  forswear,  lie,  dissemble,  back-bite, 
be  proud,  vain,  malicious,  any  thing,  if  she  secures 
the  main  chance,  she's  still  virtuous  ;  that's  a  maxim. 

Par.  I  cann't  be  persuaded  though,  madam,  but 
that  you  really  lovt-d  Sir  Harry  Wildair  in  Paris. 

Lure.  Of  all  the  lovers  1  ever  had,  he  was  my 
greatest  plague,  for  I  could  never  make  him  un- 
easy: I  left  him  involved  in  a  duel  upon  mv  ac- 
count: I  long  to  know  whether  the  fop  be  killed 
or  not. 

Enter  STANDARD. 

Oh  lord  !  no  sooner  talk  of  killing,  but  the  soldier  is 
conjured  up.  You're  upon  hard  duty,  colonel,  to 
serve  your  king,  your  country,  and  a  mistress  too. 

Stand.  The  lafter,  I  must  confess,  is  the  hardest; 
for  in  war,  madam,  vt  e  can  be  relieved  in  our  duty; 
but  in  love,  he  who  would  take  our  post,  is  our  ene- 
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my  ;  emulation  in  glory  is  transporting,  but  rivals 
here  intolerable. 

Lure.  Those  that  hear  away  the  prize  in  the  field, 
should  boast  the  same  success  in  the  bed-chamber; 
and,  I  think,  considering  the  weakness  of  our  sex, 
we  shoul'!  make  those  our  companions  who  can  be 
our  champions. 

Stand,  I  once,  madam,  hoped  the  honour  of  de- 
fending you  from  all  injuries,  through  a  title  to  your 
lovely  person,  but  now  my  lore  must  attend  my  for- 
tune. My  commission,  madam,  was  my  passport  to 
the  fair;  adding  a  nobleness  to  my  passion,  itstampt 
a  value  on  my  love  ;  'twas  once  the  life  of  honour, 
but  now  its  winding  sheet,  and  with  it  must  my  love 
be  buried. 

Par.  What!  disbanded,  colonel? 

Sfnnd.  Yes,  Mrs.  Parly. 

Par.  Faugh,  the  nauseous  fellow!  he  stinks  of  po- 
verty already.  [Aside. 

Lure.  His  misfortune  troubles  me,  "  because  it  may 
"  prevent  my  designs."  [Aside. 

Stand.  I'll  choose,  madam,  rather  to  destroy  my 
passion  by  absence  abroad,  then  have  it  starved  at 
home. 

Lure.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  you  have  so  mean  an  opinion 
of  my  affection,  as  to  imagine  it  founded  upon  your 
fortune.  And,  to  convince  yon  of  your  mistake,  here 
I  vow,  by  all  that's  sacred,  I  own  the  same  affection 
now  as  before.  Let  it  suffice,  my  fortune  is  consi- 
derable. 

Stand.  No,  madam,  no;  I'll  never  be  a  charge  to 
her  I  love!  The  man  that  sells  himself  for  gold,  is 
the  worst  of  prostitutes. 

Lure.  Now  were  he  any  other  creature  but  a  man 
I  could  love  him.  [Aside. 

Staiid.  This  only  last  request  I  make,  that  no  title 
recommend  a  fool,  no  office  introduce  a  knave,  nor 
coat  a  coward,  to  my  place  in  your  affection-; :  >•••> 
farewell  my  country,  and  adieu  my  love.  [Exit. 

Lure,  Now  the  devil  take  thee  for  being  so  honour- 
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able:  here,  Parly,  call  him  back,  I  shall  lose  half  mv 
diveibion  else.     Now  for  a  trial  of  skill. 

Re-enter  STANDARD. 

Sir,  I  hope   you'll   pardon  my  curiosity.     When  do 
you  take  your" journey? 

Stand.  To-morrow  morning,  caily,  madam. 

Lure.  So  suddenly !  which  way  are  you  designed  to 
travel  ? 

>':'<•/ ;.'£/.  That  I  cann't  yetresolve  on. 

Lure.  Pray,  sir,  tell  me;  pray,  sir;  I  entreat  you: 
whv  are  you  so  obstinate? 

Stand.  Why  arc  you  so  curious,  madam? 

Lure.  Because 

Stand.   \\\\::\! 

Litre.  Because,   I  T 

Stand.  Because!   What,  madam? — Pray  tell  me. 

Lure.  Because  I  design  to  follow  you.       [Crying. 

Stand,  Follow  me!  By  al!  that's  great,  I  ne'er  was 
proud  before.  "  But  such  love  from  such  a  crca- 
"  ture  might  swell  the  vanity  of  the  proudest  prince." 
Follow  me!  By  heavens  thou  shall  not.  What! 
expose  ihee  to  the  hazards  of  a  camp — Rather  I'll 
stay,  and  here  bear  the  contempt  of  fools,  "  anJ 
'•'  v,or->t  of  fortune." 

Litre.  You  need  not,  shall  not;  my  estate  for  both 
is  sufficient. 

Stand.  Thy  estate  !  No,  I'll  turn  a  knave,  and  pur- 
chase one  myself;  I'll  cringe  to  the  proud  man  I  un- 
dermine, and  fawn  on  him  that  I  would  bite  to 
death  :  I'll  tip  my  tongue  with  flattery,  and  smooth 
my  face  with  smiles;  I'll  turn  pimp,  informer,  office- 
•r,  nay,  coward,  to  be  great;  and  sacrifice  it  all 
to  thee,  my  generous  fair. 

Lure.  And  I'll  dissemble,  lie,  swear,  jilt,  any  thing, 
but  I'll  reward  thy  love,  and  recompense  thy  noble 
passion. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry,  ha,  ha,  ha!  poor  Sir  Harrv,  ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha!     Rather  kiss  her  hand,   than  the  Pope's 
s  ha,  ha! 

Lure.  What  Sir  Harry,  colonel?     What  Sir  Harry  J 
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Stand.  Sir  Harry  VVildair,  madam. 

Lure.  What!  is  ha  come  over? 

Stand.  Ay,  and  he  told  me — but  I  don't  believe  a 
syllable  on't. 
'  Lure.  What  did  he  tell  you? 

Stand.  Only  called  you  his  mistress,  and  pretended 
to  be  extravagant  in  your  commendation,  would 
vainly  insinuate  the  praise  of  his  own  judgment  and 
good  fortune  in  a  choice. 

Lure.  How  easily  is  the  vanity  of  fops  tickled  by  our 
sex! 

Stand.  Why,  your  sex  is  the  vanity  of  fops. 

Lure.  On  my  conscience,  I  believe  so.  This  gen- 
tleman, became  he  danced  well,  I  pitched  on  for  a 
partner  at  a  ball  in  Paris,  and  ever  since  he  has  so 
persecuted  me  with  letters,  songs,  dances,  serenading, 
flattery,  foppery,  and  noise,  that  I  was  forced  to  fly 
the  kingdom  And  I  warrant  you  he  made  you 
jealous. 

Stand.  Faith,  madam,  I  was  a  little  uneasy. 

Lure.  You  shall  have  a  plentiful  revenge;  I'll  send 
him  back  all  his  foolish  letters,  songs,  and  verses,  and 
you  yourself  shall  carry  them:  'twill  afford  you  op- 
portunity of  triumphing,  and  free  me  from  his  fur- 
ther impertinence ;  foe  of  all  men  he's  my  aversion. 
I'll  run  and  fetch  them  instantly.  \_E.iit. 

Stand.  Dear  madam,  a  rare  project !  Now  shall  I 
bait  him,  like  Actseon,  with  his  own  dogs.  'Well, 
Mrs.  Parly,  it  is  ordered  by  act  of  parliament,  that  vou 
receive  no  more  pieces,  Mrs.  Parly. 

Par,  'Tis  provided  by  the  same  act,  that  you  send 
no  more  messages  by  me,  good  colonel ;  you  must  not 
presume  to  send  any  more  letters,  unless  you  can  pay 
the  postage. 

Stand.  Come,  come,  don't  be  mercenary;  take  ex* 
ample  by  your  lady,  be  honourable. 

Par.  A-lack-a-day,  sir,  it  shews  as  ridiculous  and 
haughty  for  ns  to  imitate  our  betters  in  their  honour, 
as  in  their  finery;  leave  honour  to  nobility  that  can 
support  it:  we  poor  folks,  colonel,  have  no  pretence 
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to't;  and  truly,  1  think,  sir,  that  your  honour  should 
be  cashiered  with  your  leading-staff. 

Stand.  'Tis  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  poverty  to 
be  the  jest  of  chambermaids  ! 

Enter  LUREWELL. 

Lure.  Here's  the  packet,  colonel ;  the  whole  maga- 
zine of  love's  artillery.  [Gives  him  the  packet. 
Stand.  Which,  since  I  have  gained,  I  will  turn  upon 
the  enemy.     Madam,  I'll  bring  you  the  news  of  my 
victory  this  evening.     Poor  Sir  Harry,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exit. 

"  Lure.  To  the  right  about  as  you  were ;  march, 
"  colonel.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Vain  mem,  who  l-oasts  of  study' d  parts  and  wiles,! 
Nature  in  us,  your  deepest  art  beguiles, 
Stamping  deep  cunning  in  our  frowns  and  smiles. 
You  toil  for  art,  your  intellects  you  trace  ; 
iff/man,  without  a  thought,  bears  policy  in  her 
face."  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

CLINCHER  Junior's  Lodgings.     Enter  CLINCHER, 
opening  a  Letter;  Servant  following. 

Clincher.  [Reads.~\  '  DEAR  brother,  I  will  see  you 
presently :  I  have  sent  this  lad  to  wait  on  you  ;  he  can 
instruct  you  in  the  fashions  of  the  town.  I  am  your 
aiVectionate  brother,  CLINCHER.' 

Very  well,  and  what's  your  name,  sir? 

Dick.  My  name  is  Dicky,  sir. 

Clin.  Dicky! 

Dick.   Ay,  Dicky,  sir. 

Clin.  Wry  well;  a  pretty  name !  And  what  can 
you  do,  Mr.  Dicky? 

Dick.  Why,  sir,  I  can  powder  a  wig,  and  pick  up  a 
whore. 

Clin.  Oh,  lord!    Oh,  lord!    a  whore!     Why,  are 
:nany  whores  in  this  town? 

Dick.  Ha,  ha,  ha!   many  whores  !  there's  a  ques- 
tion, indeed!     Why,  sir,  there  are  above  five  hun- 
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red  surgeons  in  town. Hark'e,  sir;  do  you  see 

that  woman  there,  in  the  velvet  scarf,  and  red  knots  ? 

r/.:?>.  Av,  sir;  what  then  ?  \ 

Dick.  Why,  she  shall  be  at  your  -service  in  three 
minutes,  as  I'm  a  pimp. 

Clin.  Oh,  Jupiter  Amrnon!  Why,  she's  a  gentle- 
woman. 

Dick.  A  gentlewoman  1  Why  so  are  all  the  whores 
in  town,  sir. 

Enter  CLINCHER  senior. 

Clin.  sen.  Brother,  you're  welcome  to  London. 

Clin.jun.  I  thought,  brother,  you  owed  so  much  to 
the  memory  of  my  father,  as  to  wear  mourning  for  his 
death. 

Clin.  ten:  Why,  so  I  do,  fool;  I  wear  this,  because 
I  have  the  estate,  and  you  wear  that,  because  you  have 
not  the  estate.  You  have  cause  to  mourn,  indeed, 
brother.  Well,  brother,  I'm  glad  to  see  you ;  fare 
yon  well.  ^  Going, 

Clin.jun.  Stay,  stay,  brother — where  are  you  going? 

Clin.  sen.  How  natural  'tis  for  a  country  booby  to 
ask  impertinent  questions! — Hark'e,  sir;  is  not  my 
father  dead? 

Clin.jun.   Ay,  ay,  to  my  sorrow. 

Clin.  sen.  No  matter  for  that,  he's  dead  ;  and  am 
not  I  a  young:,  powdered,  extravagant  English  heir? 

Clin.jun.   very  right,  sir. 

Clin.  sen.  Why  then,  sir,  you  may  be  sure  that  I 
am  going  to  the  Jubilee,  sir. 

Clin.jun.  Jubilee!  What's  that? 

Clin.  sen.  Jubilee  !    Why,  the  Jubilee  is Faith, 

1  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Dick.  Why,  the  Jubilee  is  the  same  thing  a*  ottr 
Lord  Mayor's  day  in  the  city;  there  will  be  pageants, 
and  squibs,  and  raree-shows,  and  all  that,  sir. 

Clin.jun.  And  must  you  go  so  soon,  brother? 

Clin.  sen.  Yes,  sir,  for  I  must  stay  a  month  at  Am- 
sterdam to  study  poetry. 

Clin.jun.  Then  I  suppose,  brother,  yon  travel  through 
Muscovy  to  learn  fashions;  don't  you,  brother? 
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Clin.scn.  Brother!  Prithee,  Robin, don't  call  uie 
brother;  sir  will  do  every  jot  as  vvtll. 

din.  jun.  Oh,  Jupiter  Ammon!  why  so  ? 

Clin.sen.  Because  people  will  imagine  you  have  a 
spite  at  me — But  have  you  seen  your  cousin  Angelica 
yet,  ami  her  mother,  the  Lady  Darling? 

(  -'ni.jun.  No;  my  dancing-master  has  rot  been 
with  me  yet.  How  shall  I  salute  them,  brother? 

Clin.  sen.  Pshaw!  that's  easy;  'tis  only  two  scrapes, 
a  kiss,  and  your  humble  servant.  I'll  tell  you  more 
when  1  come  from  the  Jubilee.  «  Come  along. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  II. 

Lady  DARLING'S  House.     Enter  WILDAIR  with  a 
Letter. 

Wild.  Like  light  and  heat,  incorporate  we  lay; 

We  bless'd  the  night,  and  curs'd  the  coming  day. 
Well,   if  this  paper  kite  flies  sure,  I'm  secure  of  my 

game HumphJ  the  prettiest  Imirdel  1  have  seenj 

a  very  stately  genieel  one 

footmen  cross  the  stage. 
Hey-day!  equipage  too!     Now   fora   bawd  by   the 

curtesv,  and  a  whore  with  a  coat  of  arms *S<.leath4 

I'm  afraid  I've  mistaken  the  house! 

Enter  Lady  D ART. ING. 
ISo,  this  must  be  the  baw"d,  by  her  bulk. 

J)arl.  Your  business,  pray,  bir? 

Wild.  Pleasure,  madam. 

Darl.  Then,  sir,  you  have  no  business  here. 

Wild.  This  letter,  madam,  will  inform  you  farther. 
Mr.  Vizard  sent  it,  with  his  humble  service  to  your 
ladyship. 

Darl.  How  does  my  cousin,  sir? 

Wild.  Ay,  her  cousin,  too!  that's  right  procuress 
again.  [Aside, 

Darl.  [Rcads.~]  '  Madam — Earnest  inclination  to 
serve Sir  Harry Madam court  my  cou- 
sin-  Gentleman fortune 

Your  ladyship's  most  humble  servant,  VIZARD.' 
Sir,  your  fortune  and  quality  arc  sufiicicnt  to  recoqi-* 
c  2 
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mend  you  any  where;  but  what  goes  further  with  me 
is  the  recommendation  of  so  sober  and  pious  a  young 
gentleman  a»  my  cousin  Vizard. 

Wild.  A  right  sanctified  bawd  o'  my  word !  [Aside. 

Durl.  Sir  Harry,  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Vi- 
zard argues  you  a  gentleman,  free  from  the  loose  and 
vicious  carriage  of  the  town.  1  shall  therefore  call  my 
daughter.  [Exit. 

Wild.  Now  go  thy  way  for  an  illustrious  bawd  of 
Babylon — She  dresses  up  a  sin  so  religiously,  that  the 
devil  would  hardly  know  it  of  his  making. 

Re-enter  DARLING  with  ANGELICA. 

"  Durl.  Pr;w,  daughter,  use  him  civilly;  such 
"  matches  don't  ofler  every  day."  fJEiz/DaH. 

"  Wild."  Oh,  all  ye  powers  of  love !  an  angel! 
'Sdeath,  what  money  have  1  got  in  my  pocket?  I 

crmn't  offer  her  less  than  twenty  guineas- and,  by 

Jupiter,  she's  worth  a  hundred. 

Ang.  'Tis  he!   the  very  same!  and  his   person  as 

agreeable  as  his  character  of  good  humour Pray 

Heaven  his  silence  proceed  from  respect ! 

Wild.  How  innocent  she  looks!  How  wou'd  that 
modesty  adorn  virtue,  when  it  makes  even  vice  look 
so  charming! By  Heaven,  there's  such  a  com- 
manding innocence  in  her  looks,  that  I  dare  not  ask 
the  question  ! 

Ang.  Now,  all  the  charms  of  real  love  and  feigned 
indifference  assist  me  to  engage  his  heart;  for  mine 
is  lost  already. 

Wild.  Madam — I,  I Zoons,  I  cannot  speak  to 

her!    But  she's  a  whore,  and  I  will Madam,  in 

short,  I,  I Oh,    hypocrisy,    hypocrisy,    what  a 

charming  sin  art  thou  ! 

Ang.  He  is  caught ;  now  to  secure  my  conquest— 
I  thought,  sir,  you  had  business  to  communicate. 

Wild.  Business  to  communicate !  How  nice  she 
words  it!  Yes,  madam,  I  have  a  little  business  to  com- 
municate. Don't  you  love  singing-birds,  madam  ? 

An*.  That's  an  odd  question  for  a  lover — Yes,  sir. 

Wild.  Why,  then,  madam,  here  is  a  nest  of  the 
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prettiest  goldfinches  that  ever  chirp'd  in  a  cagej 
twenty  young  ones,  I  assure  you,  maciam. 

Ang.  Twenty  young  ones- !     What  then,  sir  ? 

Wild.  Why,  then,  madam,  there  are — twenty  young 
ones 'Slile,  \  think  twenty  is  pretty  fair. 

Aug.  He's  mad,  sure  ! — Sir  Harry,  when  you  have 
learned  more  wit  and  manners,  you  shall  be  welcome 
here  ntniin.  [Exit. 

ll'iid.  Wit  and  manners  !  'Egad,  now,  I  conceive 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  manners  in  twenty 
guineas — I'm  sure  'tis  all  the  wit  and  manners  I  have 
aboi.i.  me  at  present.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Enter  CLINCHER  Junior  and  DTCKY. 
What  the  devil's  here?    Another  cousin,  1  warrant 
ye! — Hark'e,   sir,   can  you  lend  me  ten  or  a  dozen 
guineas  instantly?  I'll  pay  you   fifteen  for  them  in 
three  hours,  upon  my  honour. 

Cliv..jnn.  These  London  sparks  are  plaguy  impu- 
dent !  This  fellow,  by  his  wig  and  assurance,  can  be 
no  less  than  a  courtier. 

Dick.  He's  rather  a  courtier  by  his  borrowing. 

Clin.jun.  Faith,  sir,  I  ha'n't  above  five  guineas 
about  me. 

Wild.  What  business  have  you  here  then,  sir  ? 
For  to  my  knowledge  twenty  won't  be  sufficient. 

Cini.jim.  Sufficient!   for  what,  sir? 

Wild.  What,  sir!  Why,  for  that,  sir;  what  the 
devil  should  it  be,  sir?  1  know  your  business,  not- 
withstanding all  your  gravity,  sir. 

Clin.jun.  My  business !  Why,  my  cousin  lives  here. 

Wild.  I  know  your  cousin  does  live  here,  and  Vi- 
zard's cousin,  and  every  body's  .cousin Hark'e, 

sir,  I  shall  return  immediately;  and  if  \ou  offer  to 
touch  her  till  i  come  back,  1  shall  cut  your  throat, 
rascal.  [Exit. 

Clin.jun.  Why,  the  man's  mad,  sure  ! 

Dick.  Mad,  sir?  Ay Why,  he's  a  beau. 

Clin.jun.  A  beau  !  What's  that?  Are  all  mad- 
men beaux ? 

Dick.  No,  sir;  but  most  beaux  are  madmen.  But 
c  3 
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now  for  your  cousin.     Remember  your  three  scrapes, 
a  kiss,  and  your  humble  servant. 

[Exeunt,  as  into  the  house. 
Enter  WILDAIR,  STANDARD  following. 

Stand.  Sir  Harry,  Sir  Harry! 

Wild.  I  am  in  haste,  colonel;  besides,  if  you're  in 
no  better  humour  than  when  I  parted  with  you  in  the 
park  this  morning,  your  company  won't  be  very 
agreeable, 

Stand.  You're  a  happy  man,  Sir  Harry,  who  are 
never  out  of  humour.  Can  nothing  move  your  gall, 
Sir  Harry  ? 

Wild.  Nothing  but  impossibilities,  which  are  the 
same  as  nothing. 

Stand.  What  impossibilities? 

Wild.  The  resurrection  of  my  father  to  disinherit 
me,  or  an  act  of  parliament  against  wenching.  A 
man  of  eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  he  vexed ! 
No,  no;  anger  and  spleen  are  companions  for  younger 
brothers. 

Stand.  Suppose  one  called  you  a  son  of  a  whore 
behind  your  back. 

Wild.  Why,  then  would  1  call  him  rascal  behind 
his  back  ;  so  we're  even. 

Stand.  But  suppose  you  had  lost  a  mistress. 

Wild.  Why  then  I  would  get  another. 

Stand.  But  suppose  you  were  discarded  by  the  wo- 
man you  love,  that  would  surely  trouble  you. 

Wild.  You're  mistaken,  colonel ;  my  love  is  nei- 
ther  romantically  honourable,  nor  meanly  merce- 
nary; 'tis  only  a  pitch  of  gratitude;  while  she  loves 
me,  I  love  her;  when  she  desists,  the  obligation's 
void. 

Stand.  But  to  be  mistaken  in  your  opinion,  sir';  if 
the  Lady  Lurevvell  (only  suppose  it)  had  discarded 

you — I  say,  only  suppose  it and  had  sent  yout 

(liar.harge  by  me. 

Wild.  Pshaw  !   that's  another  impossibility. 

Stand.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Wild.  Why,  'twere  a  solecism  in  nature.    Why 
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she's  a  rib  of  me,  sir.  She  dances  \viih  me,  sings 
with  me,  plays  with  me,  swears  with  me,  lies  with 
me. 

Stand.  How,  sir? 

Wild.  I  mean  in  an  honourable  way  ;  that  is,  she 
lies  for  me.  In  short  we  are  as  like  one  another  as 
a  couple  of  guineas. 

Stand.  Now  that  I  have  raised  you  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  vanity,  will  I  give  you  so  mortifyins!:  a 
tall,  as  shall  clash  your  hopes  to  pieces. — I  pray  vovir 
honour  to  peruse  these  papers.  [Give*  him  the  packet. 

Wild.  What  is't  the  muster-roll  of  your  regiment, 
colonel? 

Stand.  No,  no,  'tis  a  list  of  yonr  forces  in  your  la?t 
love  campaign  ;  and,  for  your  comfort,  all  disbanded. 

Wild.  Pr'ythee,  good  metaphorical  colonel,  what 
d'ye  mean  ? 

Stand.  Read,  sir,  read;  these  are  the  Sybil's  leaves 
that  will  unfold  your  destiny. 

Wild.  So  it  be  not  a  false  deed  to  cheat  me  of  mv 
estate,  what  care  1 — [Opening  the  packet. ~\  Humph  ! 
my  hand !  To  the  Lady  Lurewell — To  the  Lady 
Lurewell — To  the  Lady  Lurewell — What  the  devil 
hast  thou  been  tampering  with,  to  conjure  up  these 
spirits  ? 

Stand.  A  certain  familiar  of  your  acquaintance,  sir. 
Read,  read. 

Wild.  [Reading.]  '  Madam,  my  passion so  na- 
tural  your  beauty  contending force  of  charm* 

mankind eternal  admirer,  Wildair.' — 1  ne'er 

was  ashamed  of  mv  name  before. 

Stand.  What,  Sir  Hatry  Wildair  out  of  humour! 
ha,  ha,  ha!  Poor  Sir  Harry  !  More  glory  in  her  smile 
than  in  the  Jubilee  at  Rome;  ha,  ha,  ha!  But  then 
her  foot,  Sir  Harry;  she  dances  to  a  miracle!  ha  ha, 
ha!  Fie,  Sir  Harry,  a  man  of  your  parts  write  letters 
not  worth  keeping!  What  sayest  thou,  my  dear 
knight- errant?  ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  may  seek  adventure? 
now  indeed. 

Wild.  \_Sin  gs.~\  No,  no,  let  her  wander,  &c- 
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Stand.  You  art  jilted  to  some  tune,  sir;  blown  up 
•with  false  music,  that's  all. 

Wild.  Now,  why  should  I  be  angry  that  a  woman 
is  a  woman  ?  Since  inconstancy  and  t'aslchood  'are 
grounded  in  their  natures,  how  can  they  help  it? 

Stand.  Then  they  must  be  grounded  in  your  na- 
ture ;  for  she's  a  rib  of  you,  Sir  Harry. 

Wild.  Here's  a  copy  of  verses  too  :  1  must  turn  poet, 
in  the  devil's  name — Stay — 'Sdeaih,  what's  here? — • 

This  is  her  hand Oh,  the  charming  characters ! — 

[Reading."] — '  My  dear  Wildair," — That's  1  'egad  !— 
'  This  huli-blurl'  colonel' — that's  he — '  is  the  rare.-t 
fool  in  nature,' — the  devil  he  is ! — '  and  a?  such  have  1 
«sed  him.' — with  all  my  heart,  fhith — '  1  had  no  bet- 
ter way  of  letting  you  know  that  I  lodge  in  St.  James's, 

near  the  holy  lamb.     Lurewcll.' Colonel,  I  am 

your  most  humble  servant, 

Stand.  Hold,  sir,  you  shan't  go  yet;  I  ha'n't  deli- 
vered half  my  message. 

Jl'ild.   Upon  my  raith  but  you  have,  colonel. 

Stand.  \\  vll,  well,  own  your  spleen  ;  out  vvith  it;  I 
know  you're  like  to  burst. 

Wild.  I  am  so,  'egad,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

\TLaugh  and  point  at  one  another. 

Stcntd.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart,  ha,  ha!  Well,  well, 
that's  forced,  Sir  Harry. 

Wild.  I  was  never  better  pleas'd  in  all  my  life,  by 
Jupiter. 

Stand.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  'tis  prudence  to  hide  your 
concern,  when  there's  no  help  for  it.  But  to  be  se- 
rious, now ;  the  lady  has  sent  you  back  all  your 

papers  there 1  was  so  just  as  not  to  look  upon 

them. 

Wild.  I'm  glad  on't,  sir;  for  there  were  some  things 
that  I  would  not  have  you  see. 

Stand.  All  this  she  has  done  for  my  sake,  and  I  de- 
sire you  would  decline  any  further  pretensions  for 
your  own  sake.  So,  honest,  good-natured  Sir  Harry, 
I'm  voi:r  humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Wild,  lia,  ha,  ha!  poor  colonel!  Oh,  the  delight 
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of  an  ingenious  mistress !  what  a  life  and  briskness 
it  adds  to  an  amour,  "  like  the  loves  of  mighty  Jove, 
"  still  suing  in  different  shapes."  A  legerdemain 
mistress,  wno,preito!  pass!  and  she's  vanished  :  then 
hey!  in  an  instant  in  your  arms  again.  [Going. 

Enter  VIZARD. 

77~.  Well  met,  Sir  Harry — What  news  from  the 
island  of  love  ? 

ll'ild.  Faith,  we  made  but  a  broken  voyage  by  your 
chart ;  but  now  I  am  bound  for  another  port :  I  told 
you  the  colonel  was  my  rival. 

I  I..  The  colonel — curs'd  misfortune  !  another. 

[Aside. 

Jl'ild.  Rut  the  civillest  in  the  world  ;  be  brought 
me  word  where  my  mistress  lodges.  The  story's  too 
long  to  tell  you  now,  for  I  must  fly. 

/  i  .  What,  have  you  given  over  all  thoughts  of 
Angelica?  . 

It'ild.  No,  no,  I'll  think  of  hep  some  other  time, 
IV i?  now  for  the  L.tdy  Lureuell.  Wit  and  beauty 
calls. 

That  mislrcss  ne'er  can  pall  her  lover's  joy  a, 

ll'ltuse  irit  can  ichet,  whene'er  her  beauty  i:U>':s. 

Her  little  amorous  frauds  all  truths  excel, 

And  make  ?/s  happy  being  decelv'd  so  iced.  [Exit. 

I'iz.  The  colonel  my  rival  too! How  shall  I 

manage?     There  is  but  one  way him  and   the 

1: night  will  I  set  a  tilting,  where  one  cuts  t'othcr's 
throat,  and  the  survivor's  ha:ig'd  :  so  there  will  be 
two  rivals  pretty  decently  disposed  of.  Since  honour 
may  oblige  them  to  play  the  fool,  why  should  not  ne- 
cessity engage  me  to  play  the  knave  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  111. 

Lady  LCREWELL'S  Lodgings.      Enter  LUREWELL 
and  PARLY. 

Lure.  Has  my  servant  brought  me  the  money  from 
my  mei chant  ? 

Par.  No,  madam  :  he  met  Alderman  Smuggler  r.t 
Charing-Cross,  who  has  promised  to  wait  on  you 
tliinself  immediately. 
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Lure.  'Tis  odd  thut  this  old  rogae  should  pretend 
to  love  me,  and  at  the  same  time  cheat  me  of  rny 
nionev. 

Par.  'Tis  well,  madam,  if  he  don't  cheat  von  of 
your  estate;  for  you  say  the  writings  are  in  his 
hands. 

Lure.  But  what  satisfaction  can  I  get  of  him? 

Oh,  here  he  comes! 

Enter  SMUGGLER. 

Mr.  Alderman,  your  servant;  have  you  brought  me 
anv  ir.ont-v.  sir  ? 

Smug.  Faith,  madam,  trading  is  very  dead  ;  what 
with  paying  the  taxes,  raising  the  customs,  losses  at 
sea. abroad,  and  maintaining  our  wives  at  home,  the 
Bank  is  reduced  very  low. 

Lure.  Come,  come,  sir,  these  evasions  won't  serve 
your  turn  ;  I  must  have  money,  sir — I  hope  you  don't 
design  to  cheat  me? 

Smug.  Cheat  vou,  madam  ! — have  a  care  what  yon 
fay  :  I'm  an  alderman,  madam Cheat  you,  ma- 
dam !  I  have  been  an  honest  citizen  these  five-and- 
thirty  years. 

Lure.  An  honest  citizen  !  Bear  witness,  Parly — I 
shall  trap  him  in  more  lies  presently.  Come,  sir,  tho' 
I  am  a  woman,  1  can  take  a  course. 

Smug.  What  course,  madam?  You'll  go  to  law, 
•will  ye?  I  cnn  maintain  a  suit  of  law,  be  it  right  or 
wrong,  these  forty  years,  I  am  sure  of  that,  thanks  to 
the  honest  practice  of  the  courts. 

Lure.  Sir,  I'll  blast  your  reputation,  and  so  ruin 
your  credit. 

Smug.  Blast  my  reputation  !  he,  he,  he!  Why  I'm 
a  religious  man,  madam  ;  1  have  been  very  instru- 
mental in  the  reformation  of  manners.  Ruin  my 
credit!  Ah!  poor  woman!  There  is  but  one  way, 

madam you  have  a  sweet  leering  eye. 

Lure.  You  instrumental  in  the  reformation  !  How  ? 

Smug.  1  whipn'd  all  the  whores,  cut  and  long-tail, 
out  of  the  parish — Ah  that  leering  eye ! — Then  I 
voted  for  pulling  down  the  playhouse — Ah,  that  ogle, 
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that  ogle  ! — Then  my  own  pious  example — Ah  that 
iijj,  that  lip  ! 

Lure.  Here's  a  religious  rogue  for  you,  now  ! — As  1 
hope  to  be  saved,  1  have  a  good  mind  to  beat  the  old 
monster. 

Smug.  Madam,  I  have  brought  you  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guineas  (a  great  deal  of  money  as  times 
go)  and- 

Lure.  Come,  give  'em  me. 

Smug.  Ah  that  band,  vhat  hand  !  that  pretty,  soft, 
white 1  have  brought  it,  \ou  see  ;  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  obligation  is  such,  that  whereas  that  leer- 
ing eye,  that  pouting  lip,  that  pretty  soft  hand,  that — 
you  understand  me;  you  understand;  I'm  sure  you 

do,  yon  little  rogue 

Lure.  Here's  a  villnin,  now,  so  covetous,  that  he 
"  won't  wench  upon  his  own  cost,  but"  would  bribe 
me  with  my  own  monev.  I'll  be  revenged.  [Aride.~\ 
Upon  mv  word,  Mr.  Alderman,  you  make  me  blush, 
— what  d've  mean,  pray  ? 

Smug.  See  here,  madam.  [Pats  a  piece  of  monei} 
in  his  month.]  Buss  and  guinea,  buss  and  guinea,  buss 
and  guinea. 

Lure.  Wei',  Mr.  Alderman,  you  have  such  pretty 
winning  ways,  that  I  will,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Xniug.  Will  you  indeed,  he,  he,  he!  my  little 
cocket  ?  A  nd  when  and  where,  and  how  ? 

Lure.  'Twill  be  a  difficult  point,  sir,  to  secure  both 
our  honours ;  you  must  therefore  be  disguised,  Mr. 
Alderman. 

6'//:K#.  P-haw  !  no  matter;  I  am  an  old  forriicator ; 
I'm  not  tuif  so  religious  as  1  seem  to  be.  You  little 
rogue,  why  I'm  disguised  as  I  am;  our  sanctity  is  all 
outside,  all  hypocrisy. 

Litre.  No  man  is  seen  to  come  into  this  house  after 
night-fall;  you  must  tlu'refcie  sneak  in,  v. hen  'tis 
dark,  in  woman 

Smug.  With  all  my  heart-  I  have  a  suit  on  pur- 
pose, my  little  cocket ;  1  love  to  be  disguised  ;  'eccd, 
L  make  a  very  handsome  woman,  'eccd,  1  do. 
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Enter  {servant  ivho  tckftpert  LUREWELL. 
Lure.  Oh,  Mr.  Alderman,  shall  I  beg  you  to  walk 
into  the  next  room;  hereare  some  strangers  coining  up. 
Smug.  Buss  and  guinea  first — Ah,  my  little  cocket ! 

[Exit. 

Enter  WILDAIR. 
Wild.  My  life,  my  soul,  my  all  that  Heaven  can 

crlvf*  I 
r,lvc  • 

Lure.  Death's  life  with  thee,  without  thee  death  to 

live. 

Welcome/  my  dear  Sir  Harry'        I  see  you  got  my 
directions. 

Wild.  Directions!  in  the  most  charming  manner, 
thou  dear  Machiavel  of  intrigue. 

Lure.  Still  brisk  and  airy,  I  find,  Sir  Harry. 

Wild.  The  sight  of  you,  madam,  exalts  my  air,  and 
makes  jov  lighten  in  my  face. 

Lure.  I  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  you,  Sir 
Harry.  Hou- d'ye  like  France? 

Wild.  Ah  !  c\est  le  plus  beau  pais  du  monde. 

Lure.  Then  what  made  you  leave  it  so  soon  ? 

Wild.  Madam,  VOHZ  voyezquejevous  suive  par-tout. 

Lure.  Oh,  monsieur,  je  vous  suis  fort  olligee 

But,  where's  the  court  now  ? 

Wild.  At  Marli,  madam. 

Lure.  And  where  my  Count  La  Valier  ? 

Wild.  His  body's  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  ;  I 
don't-know  where  his  soul  is. 

Lure.  What  disease  did  he  die  of? 

Wild.  A  duel,  madam  ;  1  was  his  doctor. 

Lure'.  How  d'ye  mean  ? 

Wild.  As  most  doctors  do  ;  1  kill'rl  him. 

Lure.  En  cavalier,  my  dear  knight-errant — Weil, 
and  how,  and  ho\v  :  what  intrigues,  what  gallantries 
are  carrying  on  in  the  leau  monde  f 

Will.  I  should  ask  you  that  question,  madam,  since 
your  ladyship  makes  the  bcatf  monde  wherever  you 
crime.. 

Lure.  Ah.  Sir  TTarrv,  I've  been  almost  ruined, 
pestered  to  death  here  by  the  iuccsiani  attack*  of  a 
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mighty  colonel'  he  has  besieged  me  "  as  close  as  onr 
"  army  did  Naiv.ur." 

Wild.  I  hope  your  ladyship  did  not  surrender, 
though. 

Lure.  No,  no;  hut  was  forced  to  capitulate.  But 
since  you  are  come  to  raise  the  siege,  we'll  dance,  and 
sing,  and  laugh — 

Wild.  And  love,  and  kiss — Montrez  moi  votrc 
chambref 

Lure.  Attends,  attends  un  pen — • — I  remember,  Sir 
Harry,  you  promised  me,  in  Paris,  never  to  ask  that 
impertinent  question  again. 

Wild.  Pshaw,  madam!  that  was  above  two  months 
ago :  besides,  madam,  treaties  made  in  France  are 
never  kept. 

Lure.  Would  you  marry  me,  Sir  Harry  ? 
Wild.  Oh  !  la  marriage  est  un  grand  mal — But  I 
will  marry  yon. 

Lure.  Your  word,  sir,  is  not  to  be  relied  on  :  if  a 
gentleman  will  forfeit  his  honour  iu  dealings  of  busi- 
ness, we  may  reasonably  suspect  his  fidelity  in  an 
amour. 

Wild.  My  honour  in  dealings  of  business!  Wi;<-, 
madam,  I  never  had  any  business  in  all  my  life. 

Lure.  Yes»Sir  Hurry,  1  have  heard  a  very  odd  storv, 
and  am  sorry  that  a  gentleman  of  your  figure  should 
undergo  the  scandal. 

Wild.  Out  with  it,  madam. 

Lure.   Why,    the  merchant,   sir,   that  transmitted 
your  bills  of  exchange  to  you  in  France,  complains  of 
some  indirect  and  dishonourable  dealings. 
Wild.   Who,  old  Smuggler? 
Lure.  Ay,  ay,  you  know  him,  I  find. 
Wild.  I  have  some  reason,  I  think;  why,  the  rogue 
•  has  cheated  me  of  above  five  hundred  pounds  within 
these  three  years. 

Lure.  'Tii  your  business  then  to  acquit  yourself 
publicly  ;  for  bespreads  the  scandal  every  where. 

Wild.  Acquit  myself  publicly  ! — Here,  sirrah,  my 
coach  ;  I'll  drive  instantly  into  the  city,  and  cane  UK: 
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old  villain  round  the  Royal  Exchange :  "  he  shall 
"  run  tVie  gauntlet  through  a  thousand  brushed 
"  !.<•:••.  en-!  and  formal  cravats." 

Lure.  W  hy,  he  is  in  the  house  now,  sir. 
Wild.  What,  in  this  house? 
I.nre.  Ay,  in  the  next  room. 
Wild.  Then,  sirrah,  lend  me  your  cudgel. 
Lure.  Sir  Harry,  you  won't  raise  a  disturbance  in 
my  house? 

Wild.  Disturbance,  madam  !  no,  no,  I'll  beat  him 
with  the  temper  of  a  philosopher.  Here,  Mrs.  Parly, 
shew  me  the  gentleman.  [Exit  with  Parly. 

Lure.  iSow  shall  I  get  the  old  monster  well  beaten, 
and  Sir  Harry  pestered  next  term  with  bloodsheds, 
batteries,  costs  and  damages,  solicitors,  and  attornics  ,• 
and  if  they  don't  lease  him  out  of  his  good  humour, 
I'll  never  plot  again.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 
Changes   to  another  Room   in   (lie  same  House. 

Enter  SMUGGLER. 

Smug.  Oh,  this  clamn'd  tide-waiter!  A  ship  and 
cargo  worth  five  thousand  pounds!  Why,  'lis  richly 
worth  five  hundred  perjuries. 

Enter  WILDAIR. 

Jf-'-'.d.  Dear  Mr.  Alderman,  I'm  your  most  devoted 
and  humble  servant. 

hmuz.  My  best  friend,  Sir  Harry,  you're  •welcome 
to  England. 

.A:;.  I'll  assure  you,  sir,  there's  not  a  man  in  the 

<     .nlnions   1  am  gladder  to   meet,  dear,  ck-ar 

.'.idennan.  [Bowing  very  loir. 

:./'g.  Oh,  lord,  sir,  you  travellers  have  the  most 

ng  '••  ;iys  with  you  ! 

.Id.  There  is  a  business,  Mr.  Alderman,  fallen 

.  inch  you  may  oblige  me  infinitely  by 1  am 

v  Tiv  that  I  am  forced  to  be  troublesome  5  but 

necessity,  Mr.  Alderman 

.S'jWMg:  Ay,  sir,  as  you  say,  necessity — But,  upon  my 

.  sir,  I  am  ver\  short  of  money  at  present;  but — 

Wild.  That's  not  the  matter,  sir ;  I'm  above  an  ob- 
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iigation  that  way  :  but  the  business  is,  I'm  reduced 
to  an  indispensable  necessity  of  being  obliged  to  you 
for  a  beating Here,  take  this  cudgel. 

Smug.  A  beating,  Sir  Harry  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  beat  a 
knight  baronet!  an  alderman  turn  cudgel  player ! — 
Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

W%ld.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  must  beat  me,  or 
I  cudgel  you  ;  take  your  choice. 

Smug.  Pshaw,  pshaw  !   you  jest. 

Wild.  Nay,  'tis  sure  as  fate — So,  Alderman,  I  hope 
you'll  pardon  my  curiosity.  \Slnkcs  him. 

Smug.  Curiosity!  Deuce  take  your  curiosity,  sir! 
—What  d'ye  mean  ? 

Wild.  Nothing  at  all ;  I'm  bat  in  jest,  sir. 

Smug.  Oh,  I  can  take  any  thing  in  jest!  but  a  man 
might  imagine,  by  the  smartness  of  the  stroke,  that 
you  were  in  downright  earnest. 

Wdd.  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  [Strikes  ///;«.]  not  in 
the  least,  indeed,  sir. 

Smug.  Pray,  good  sir,  no  more  of  your  jests;  for 
they  are  the  bluntest  jests  that  ever  I  knew. 

i-f'ild.  [Strikes."]  I  heartily  beg  your  pardon  with 
all  my  heart,  sir. 

SniUff.  Pardon,  sir!  Well,  sir,  that  is  satisfaction 
enough  from  a  gentleman.  But,  seriously,  now,  if 
you  pass  any  more  of  your  jests  upon  me,  I  shall 
grow  angry. 

IT'ild.  1  humbly  beg  your  permission  to  break  one 
or  two  more.  [Strikes  him. 

Smug.  Uh,  lord,  sir,  you'll  break  my  bones  !  A:e 
you  niod,  sir?  Murder,  felony,  manslaughter ! 

[Wildair  kiioc/,.-;  /tint  dnirn. 

JIrild.  Sir,  1  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons;  but  1 
am  absolutely  compelled  to  it,  upon  my  honour,  sir : 
nothing  can  oe  more  averse  to  my  inclinations,  than 
to  jest  wjth  my  honest,  dear,  loving,  obliging  friend, 
the  Alderman. 

[Striking  him  all  ilia  while  :  Smugrc'cr  tumllcs 
over  and  over,  and  shakes  out  his  pockct-iou/i-  on 
the floor;  Lurevvell  enters,  and  taken  It  ?</>. 
D  2 
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Lure.  The  old  rogue's  pocket-book  ;  this  may  be 
of  use.  [/hide.']  Oh,  lord,  Sir  Harry's  murdering  the 
poor  old  man. 

Snug.  Oh,  dear  madam,  ]  was  beaten  in  jest,  till 
1  am  murdered  in  good  earnest. 

Lure.  Well,  well,  I'll  bring  you  off,  Senior — 
Frappez,  frappez  ! 

tim>tg.  Oh,  for  charity's  sake,  madam,  rescue  a 
poor  citizen ! 

Lure.  Oh,  you   barbarous  man  ! Hold,  hold  ! 

Fruppez,  plus  rit  dement!  Frappez! — I  wonder  you  are 
not  ashamed.  [Holding  Wild.l  A  poor,  reverend, 
honest  elder — [Helps  Smug.  up7\  It  makes  me  weep 
to  see  him  in  this  condition,  poor  man! — Now,,  the 
devil  take  you,  Sir  Harry — for  not  beating  him  harder 

Well,  my  dear,  you  shall  come  3t  night,  and  I'll 

make  yon  amends.  [Here  Sir  Harry  takes  snuff. 

Smug.  Madam,  I  will  have  amends  before  i  leave 
the  p-iiL-e Sir,  how  durst  you  use  me  thus  ? 

Wild.  Sir? 

Smug.  Sir,  I  say  that  I  will  have  satisfaction. 

Wild.  Wii.h  all  my  heart.  [Throws  snuff  into  his  eyes. 

Smug.  Oh,  murder,  blindness,  fire!  Oh,  madam; 
madam,  get  me  some  water. — Water,  fire,  fire,  water ! 

[Exit  with  Lurewell. 

If  "ild.  How  pleasant  is  resenting  an  injury  without 
passion  !  "Tis  the  beauty  of  revenge. 

Let  statesmen  plot,  andunder  business  groan, 

And  SL!/!IH<T  pul  lie  quiet,  lose  their  own  ; 

Let  soldi  t::i  drudge  andjight  for  pay  or  fame, 

For  when  t'teifrc  shot,  1  think  'tis  much  the  same  ; 

Let  scholars  rt\r  their  brains  ivith  mood  and  tense, 

And,  mad  w i tli  strength  t>f  reason,  fools  commence, 

Losing  their  wits  in  searching  after  sense; 

Their  sumir.um  bonum  they  must  foil  to  gain, 

y/wrf.  teeking pleasure,  spend  their  life  in  pain. 

1  make  the  in<.  •  i  nf  life,  no  hour  mispcnd  ; 

Pleasure's  the  mean,  and  pleasure  is  r,u/  cud. 

No  spleen,  no  trouble  shall  my  time  destroy, 
Life's  lut  a  span,  I'll  cv'ry  inch  enjoy.  [Exit. 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

The  Street.     Enter  STANDARD  and  VIZARD. 

Standard.  I  BRING  him  word  where  she  lodged? 
1  the  civilest  rival  in  the  world  ?  'Tis  impossible. 

Viz.  I  shall  urge  it  no  farther,  sir.  I  only  thought, 
sir,  that  my  character  in  the  world  might  add  autho- 
rity to  my  words,  without  so  many  repetitions. 

Stand.  Pardon  me,  dear  Vizard.  Our  belief  strug- 
gles hard,  before  it  can  be  brought  to  yield  to  the 
disadvantage  of  what  we  love  ;  "'tis  so  great  an  abuse 
"  to  our  judgment,  that  it  makes  the  faults  of  our 
"  choice  our  own  failing."  But  what  said  Sir  Marry  ? 

Viz.  He  pitied  the  poor  credulous  colonel,  laughed 
heartily,  flew  away  with  all  the  raptures  of  a  bride- 
groom, repeating  these  lines  : 

A  mistress  ne'er  can  pall  her  lover's  joys, 

Whose  wit  can  u'ket,  ichene'er  her  beauty  cloys. 

Stand.  A  mistress  ne'er  can  pali !   By  all  my  wrongs 

he  whores  her,  and  I  am  made  their  property. 

Vengeance Vizard,  you  must  carry  a  note  for  me 

to  Sir  Harry. 

Fiz,  What,  a  challenge?  I  hope  you  don't  design 
to  fight. 

Stand.  What,  wear  the  livery  of  my  king,  and 
pocket  an  affront?  'Twere  an  abuse  to  hi;,  Sacred 
Majesty  :  a  soldier's  sword,  Vizard,  should  start  of 
itself  to  redress  its  master's  wrong. 

Viz.  However,  sir,  1  think  it  not  proper  for  me  to 
carry  any  such  message  between  friends. 

Stand.  I  have  ne'er  a  servant  Iwe  ;  whaf  shall 
I  do? 

Viz.  There  s  Tom  Errand,  the  porter,  that  plies  at 
the  Blue  Post,  one  who  knows  Sir  Harry  and  his 
haunts  very  well  ;  you  may  s,end  a  note  by  him. 

Stand.  Here,  \ou,  friend. 

I'iz.  I  hove  now  some  business,  md  must  take  my 
leave;  I  would  advise  you,  nevertheless,  against  this 
affair. 
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Stand.  X<>  uiu-p>  ling  now,  n-ir  telling  of  friend-, 
to  prevent  us.  ll.  ^points  a  man  of  an 

honourable  re\c.  love  him  foolishly  like  a 

wife,  !uit  never  value  hi  MI  ;;;  a  friend. 

t'i-.   Nav,  tiie  devil  take  him  that  parts  you,  say  I. 

[Exit. 
Tinier  Pr,ri.cr,  runii'/,!^. 

Err.   Did  your  honour  call  porter  ? 

Stand.   Is  your  name  Tom  Errand  ? 

J '/•/-.   IVnple  call  me  so,  an't  like  your  worship. 
•nd.   D'ye  know  Sir  Marry  Wildair? 

I'll  r.  Ay,  very  well,  sir;  lie's  one  of  my  best  masters ; 
many  a  round  half  crown  have  1  had  of  his  worship; 
lie's  newly  come  home  from  France,  sir. 

Si'ind.  Go  to  the  next  coffee-  house,  and  wait  for 

me. Oh,  woman,  woman,   how   bless'd   is   man; 

when  favoured  by  your  smiles,  and  how  accurs'd  when 
all  those  smile-i  arc  found  hut  wanton  hails  to  sooth  us 
to  destruction. 

"  Tims  our  chief  joys  with  la-c  allays  are  curs' d, 
"  And  our  lest  tilings,  iclien  once  corrupted,  worst" 

[Exeunt. 

F.ntrr  WILDAIR,  CLINCHER  Senior  following. 

din.  sen.  Sir,  sir,  sir,  having  some  business  of  im- 
portance to  communicate  to  you,  I  would  beg  your 
attention  to  a  trifling  affair  that  I  would  impart  to 
your  understanding. 

Wild.  What  is  your  trifling  business  of  importance, 
pray,  sweet  sir? 

<  'I'm.  si'tt.  Pray,  sir,  are  the  roads  deep  between  this 
and  Paris. 

il'lld.  Why  that  question,  sir? 

.  urn.  Because  1  design  to  go  to  the  Jubilee,  sir. 
1  understand  that  you  are  a  traveller,  sir;  there  is  an 
air  of  travel  in  the  lie  of  your  cravat,  sir;  there  is 

infixed,  sir 1  suppose,  sir,  you  bought  this  lace 

in  Flanders. 

Wild.  No,  sir,  this  lace  was  made  in  Norway. 

Clin.  sen.   Norway,  sir? 

Wild.  Yes,  sir,  of  the  shavings  of  deal-boards 
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Clin.  sen.  That's  very  strange  no\v,  faith Lace 

made  of  the  shavings  of  deal  boards  !  'Egad,  sir,  you 
travellers  see  very  strange  things  abroad,  very  incre- 
dible things  abroad,  indeed.  Well,  I'll  have  a  cravat 
of  the  very  same  Lice  before  I  come  home. 

/.   But,  sir,  what  preparations  tu.vc  you  made 
for  vonr  journey  ? 

Ciin.  sen.  A  case  of  pocket  pistols  for  the  bravoes, 
and  a  swimming-girdle. 

ll'ild.  Win-  these,  sir? 

Clin.  sen.  Oh,  lord,  sir,  I'll  tell  you Suppose  ns 

in  Rome,  now  ;  awav  goes  J.  to  some  ball — for  I'll 
be  a  mighty  beau.  Then,  as  I  said,  I  go  to  some 
ball,  or  some  bear-baiting — 'tis  all  one,  you  know 

then  comes  a  fine  Italian  lona  rola,  and  plucks 

me  by  the  sleeve :  Signior  Angle,  Signior  Angle — • 
She's  a  very  fine  lady,  observe  that — Signior  Angle, 
.e — Signora,  says  I,  and  trips  after  her  to  the 
corner  of  a  street,  suppose  it  RusM'l-Mvcet,  here,  or 
any  other  street ;  then,  you  know,  I  must  invite  her 

to  the  tavern  ;  I  can  do  no  less There  up  comes 

her  bravo;  the  Italian  grows  saucy,  and  I  give  him 
an  English  dowse  o'  the  face  :  I  c;ui  box,  sir,  box 

tightly  j  I  was  a  'prentice,  sir But  then,  sir,  he 

whips  out  his  stiletto,  and  J  whips  out  my  bull-do, — 
?lu|>s  him  through,  trips  down  stairs,  turns  the  corner 
of  Russel-street  again,  and  whips  me  into  the  Ambas- 
sador's train,  and  there  I'm  as  safe  a>  a  beau  behind 
the  scv 

Wild.  Is  vour  pistol  charged,  sir? 

Clin.  sen.  Only  a  brace  of  bullets,  that's  all,  sir. 

ffild.  'Tis  a  very  fine  pistol,  truly ;   pray  let  me 
see  it. 

Clin.  sen.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Wild.  Hark'e,  Mr.  Jubilee,  can  you  digest  a  brace 
of  bullets  ? 

.  sen.  Oh,  by  no  means  in  the  world,  sir. 

Wild.  I'll  irv  the  strength  of  your  stomach,  how- 
ever.    Sir,  you're  a  dead  man. 

[Presenting  t fie  pistol  to  his  Ircast. 
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Clin.  sen.  Consider,  dear  sir,  I  am  going  to  the 
Jubilee :  when  I  come  home  again,  1  am  a  dead 
man  at  your  service. 

Wild.  Oh,  very  well,  sir,  but  take  heed  you  are 
not  so  choleric  for  the  future. 

Clin.  sen.  Choleric,  sir!  Oons,  I  design  to  shoot 
seven  Italians  in  a  week,  sir. 

Wild.  Sir,  you  won't  have  provocation. 
Clin.  sen.  Provocation,  sir  !  Zauns,  sir,  I'll  kill  any 
man  for  treading  upon  my  corns  ;  and  there  will  be  a 
devilish  throng  of  people  there :  they  say  that  all  the 
princes  of  Italy  will  be  there. 

Wild,    And  all  the  fops  and  fiddlers  in  Europe 

But  the  use  of  your  swimming-girdle,  prav,  sir? 

Clin.  sen.  Oh,  lord,  sir,  that's  easy.  Suppose  the 
ship  castaway  ;  now,  whilst  other  foolish  people  are 
busy  at  their  prayers,  I  whip  on  my  swimming-gir- 
dle, clap  a  month's  provision  in  my  pocket,  and  sails 
me  away,  like  an  egg  in  a  duck's  belly — And  hark'e, 
sir,  I  have  a  new  project  in  my  head ;  where  d'ye 
think  my  swimming- girdle  shall  carry  me  upon  this 
occasion  ?  "Tis  a  new  project. 
Wild.  Where,  sir? 

Clin.  sen.  To  Civita  Vecchia,  faith  and  troth,  and 
so  save  the  charges  of  my  passage.  Well,  sir,  you 
must  pardon  me  now ;  I'm  going  to  see  my  mistress. 

[Exit. 

Wild.  This  fellow's  an  accomplished/ass  before  he 
goes  abroad.  Well,  this  Angelica  has  got  into  my 
heart,  and  I  can't  get  her  out  of  my  head.  I  must 
pay  her  t'other  visit.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Lady  DARLING'S  Hovse.  Enter  ANGELICA. 
"  An*.  Unhappy  state  of  woman!  whose  chief 
virtue  is  but  ceremony,  and  our  much  boasted  mo- 
desty but  a  slavish  restraint*  The  strict  confine- 
ment on  our  words,  makes  our  thoughts  ramble 
more  ;  and  what  preserves  our  outward  fame,  de- 
stroys our  inward  quiet.  'Tis  hard  that  love  should 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  hatied  ;  that  scandal  asd 
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"  detraction  should  be  so  much  indulged,  yet  sacred 
"  love  and  truth  debarred  our  conversation." 
Enter  DARLING,  CI.INCHKR  Junior,  and  DICKY. 

Darl.  This  is  my  (laughter,  cousin. 

Dick.  Now,  sir,  remember  your  three  scrapes. 

•i.jun.   [Saluting  Angelica.]  One,  two,  three, 
your  humble  servant.     Vv'as  not  that  right,  Dicky? 

Du-ff.  Ay,  'faith,  sir:  but  why  don't  you  speak  to 
her  ? 

Clin.jun.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dicky;  I  know  my 
distance.  Would  you  have  me  speak  to  a  lady  at  the 
first  sight  ? 

Dick.  Ay,  sir,  by  all  means ;  the  frrst  aim  is  the 
surest. 

Clin.jun.  Now  for  a  good  jest,  to  make  her  laugh 

heartily 13 y  Jupiter  Ammon,   I'll  go  give  her  a 

kiss.  \Gottl9wardsker. 

Enter  WILDAIR  interposing. 

Wild.  'Tis  ail  to  no  purpose;  I  told  \«u  so  before  ; 
your  pitiful  five  guineas  will  never  do.  You  may  goj 
I'll  outbid  you. 

C/ZH.jwM.What,  the  devil!  the  nindman'shereagain. 

Darl.  Bless  me,  cousin,  what  d'ye  mean  ?  Affront 
a  gentleman  of  his  quality  in  my  house? 

Clin.jun.  Quality  ! — Why,  madam,  1  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  your  madmen,  and  your  beaux, 
and  your  quality they're  all  alike,  I  believe. 

Darl.  Pray,  sir,  walk  with  me  into  the  next  room. 

[Exit  Darling,  leading  Clincher;  Dicky  following. 

Aug.  Sir,  if  your  conversation  be  no  more  agree- 
able than  'twas  the  last  time,  I  would  advise  you  to 
make  your  visit  as  short  as  you  can. 

ft  ild.  The  offences  of  my  last  visit,  madam,  bore 
their  punishment  in  the  commission  ;  and  have  made 
me  as  uneasy  till  I  receive  pardon,  as  your  ladyship 
can  be  till  1  sue  for  it. 

Ang.  Sir  Harry,  I  did  not  well  understand  the  of- 
fence, and  must  therefore  proportion  it  to  the  great- 
ness of  your  apology:  if  you  would,  therefore,  have 
me  think  it  light,  take  no  great  pains  in  an  excuse. 
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Wild.  How  sweet  must  the  lips  be  that  guard  that 
tongue!  Then,  madam,  no  more  of  past  ottenc.es; 
let  us  prepare  for  joys  to  come.  Let  this  seal  my 
pardon;  \_Kisscslierhand.~]  and  this  \_Agcdn.~]  initiate 
me  to  farther  happiness. 

Ang.  Hold,  sir — one  question,  Sir  Harry,  and, 
pray,  answer  plainly — D'ye  love  me  ? 

Wild.  Love  you!  Does  fire  ascend?  Do  hypocrites 
dissemble?  Usurers  love  gold,  or  great  men  flattery? 
Doubt  these,  then  question  that  I  love. 

Ang.  This  shews  your  gallantry,  sir,  but  not  your 
love. 

Wild.  View  your  own  charms,  madam,  then  judge 
my  passion  ;  your  beauty  ravishes  my  eye,  your  voice 
my  ear,  and  your  touch 'has  thrill'd  my  melting  soul, 

Ang.  If  your  words  be  real,  'tis  in  your  power  to 
raise  an  equal  flame  in  me. 

Wild.  Nay,  then,  I  seize 

Ang.  Hold,  sir;  'tis  also  possible  to  make  me  de- 
test and  scorn  you  worse  than  the  most  profligate 
of  your  deceiving  sex. 

Wild.  Ha!  A  very  odd  turn  this.  I  hope,  madam, 
you  only  affect  anger,  because  you  know  your  frowns 
are  becoming. 

Ang.  Sir  Harry,  you  being  the  best  judge  of  your 
own  designs,  can  best  understand  whether  my  an- 
ger should  be  real  or  dissembled  ;  think  what  strict  mo- 
desty should  bear,  then  judge  of  my  resentment. 

Wild.  Strict  modesty  should  bear!  Why  faith,  ma- 
dam, 1  believe  the  strictest  modt^ty  may  bear  fifty- 
guineas,  and  I  don't  believe  twill  bear  one  farthing 
more. 

Ang.  What  d'ye  mean,  sir? 

II 'i/d.  Nav,  madam,  what  do  yen  mean  ?  If  you 
go  to  that.  1  think  now  fifty  guineas  is  a  line  ofl'er 
for  your  strict  modesty,  as  you  call  it. 

Aug.  'Tis  more  charitable,1  Sir,  Harry,  to  charge 
the  impertinence  of  a  man  of  your  figure  on  his  de- 
fect in  understanding,  than  on  his  want  of  manners. 
—-I'm  afraid  you're  mad,  sir. 
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Wild.  Why,  madam,  you're  enough  to  make  any 
man  mad.  'Sdeath,  are  you  not  a— — — 

Ang.  What,  sir. 

Wild.  Why,  a  lady  cf — strict  modesty,  if  you  will 
have  it  so. 

Ang.  I  shall  r.evcr  hereafter  trust  common  report, 
which  represented  you,  sir,  a  man  of  honour,  wit, 
and  breeding;  for  1  find  you  very  deficient  in  them 
all  three.  \~Exit. 

Wild.  [Solus.]  IVow  1  find  that  the  strict  pretences 
which  the  Jadics  of  pleasure  make  to  strict  modesty, 
is  the  reason  why  those  of  quality  arc  ashamed  to 
wear  it. 

Enter  VIZARD. 

J'i.:.  Ah!  Sir  Harry,  have  I  caught  you?  Well, 
and  what  success. 

Wild.  Success  !  "Tis  a  shame  for  you  young  fel- 
lows in  town  here  to  let  the  wenches  grow  so  saucy. 
I  ollerered  her  fifty  guineas,  and  she  was  in  her  airs 
presently,  and  flew  away  in  a  huff.  I  could  have  had 
a  bracce  of  Countesses  in  Paris  for  half  the  money,  and 
jc  vous  rcmcrcic  into  the  bargain. 

I'i:.  Gone  in  her  airs,  say  you  !  And  did  not  you 
follow  her? 

ll'ild.  Whither  should  I  follow  her? 

I  is.  Into  her  bed-chamber,  man;  she  went  on 
purpose.  You  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  not  under- 
stand that  a  lady's  best  pleased  when  she  puts  on  her 
airs,  as  you  call  it  ? 

Wild.  She  talked  to  me  of  strict  modesty,  and 
stufi. 

1'iz.  Certainly.  Most  women  magnify  their  mo- 
desty, for  the  same  reason  that  cowards  boast  their 
courage — because  they  have  least  on't.  Come,  come, 
Sir  Hurry,  when  you  make  your  next  assault,  encou- 
rage your  spirits  with  brisk  Burgundy  :  if  you  suc- 
cei-d,  'tis  \\e!!;  if  not,  you  have  a  fair  excuse  for 
your  rudeness.  I'll  go  in,  and  make  your  peace  for 
what's  past.  Oh,  I  had  almost  forgot — Colonel  Stan- 
dard wants  to  speak  with  yon  about  some  business. 
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Wild.  I'll  wait  upon  him  presently;  d'ye  know 
where  he  may  be  found  ? 

/'?':.  In  the  piazza  of  Covent-Garden,  about  an 
hour  hence,  I  promised  to  see  him  ;  and  there  you 
may  meet  him — to  have  your  throat  cut.  \_Aade^\-^ 
I'll  go  in  and  intercede  for  you. 

n'ild.  But  no  foul  play  with  the  lady,  Vizard. 

i  /;>->/. 

Viz.  No  fair  plav,  I  can  assure  you.  \i:.,nt. 

"SCENE  III. 
The  Street  before  LUREWELL'S Lodgings  ;  CLINCHER 

Senior,  and  LUREWELL,  coquetting  in  the  Balcony. 

Enter  STANDARD. 

Stand.  How  weak  is  reason  in  disputes  of  love ! 
That  daring  reason,  which  so  oft  pretends  to  question 
work  of  high  omnipotence,  yet  poorly  truckles  to  our 
weakest  passions,  and  yields  implicit  faith  to  foolish 
love,  paying  blind  zeal  to  faithless  women's  eyes.  I've 
heard  her  falsehood  with  such  pressing  proofs,  that  I 
no  longer  should  distrust  it.  Yet  still  mv  love  would 
b  a  file  demonstration,  and  make  impossibilities  scum 
probable.  [Looktup.~\  Ha!  That  fool  too  !  What 
stoop  so  low  as  that  animal  ? — 'Tis  true,  women  once 
fallen,  like  cowards  in  despair,  will  stickat  nothing  ; 
there's  no  medium  in  their  actions.  They  must  be 
bright  as  angels,  or  black  as  fiends.  But  now  for  my 
revenge;  I'll  kick  her  cully  before  her  face,  call  her 
whore,  curse  the  whole  sex,  and  leave  her.  [Gor.v  in. 
LUREWELL  comes  doicn  with  CLINCHER  Senior.  The 
Scene  changes  fo  a  Dining-Room. 

Lure.  Oh,  lord,  sir,  it  is  my  husband!  What  will 
become  of  you  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Ah,  your  husband  !  Oh,  I  shall  be  mur- 
dered !  What  shall  I  do?  Where  shall  I  run  ?  I'll 
creep  into  an  oven;  I'll  climb  up  the  chimney;  I'll 

fly  ;  I'll  swim; 1  wish   to  the  lord  I  were  at  the 

Jubilee  no\v. 

Lure.  Ca-i't  you  think  of  any  thing,  sir? 

Clin.  sen.  Tkink!  noilj  I  never  could  think  tpanv 
purpose  in  my  life. 
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Lure.  What  do  you  want,  sir? 

Enter  TOM  ERRAND. 

Itir.  Madam,  I  am  looking  for  Sir  Harry  Wiklair ; 
I  saw  him  come  in  here  this  morning  and  did  ima- 
gine he  might  be  here  still,  if  he  is  not  gone. 

Litre.  A  luckyjhit !  Here,  friend,  change  clothes 
wi:h  this  gentleman,  quickly,  strip. 

Clin.xcn.  Ay,  ay,  quickly,  strip:  I'll  give  you  half 
a  crown  to  boot.  Come  here ;  so.[7'/(pv  change  clothes. 

JsUre.Nuw  slip  you  [ToC\in.scn.~\  downstairs,  and 
wait  at  the  door  till  my  husband  be  gone  ;  and  get 
you  in  there  [To  the  Porter.']  till  I  call  you. 

[Pats  Errand  in  the  next  room. 
Enter  STANDARD. 

Oh,  sir,  arc  you  come  ?    I  wonder,  sir,  how  you  have 
the  confidence  to  approach  me  after  so  base  a  trick  : 

Stand.  Oh,  madam,  all  your  artifice?  won't  avail. 

Lure.  Nay,  sir,  your  artifice  won't  avail.  J  thought, 
sir,  that  I  gave  you  caution  enough  against  troubling 
me  with  Sir  Harry  Wildair's  company  when  I  sent 
his  letters  back  by  you  ?  yet  you,  forsooth,  must  tell 
him  where  J  lodged,  and  expose  me  again  to  his  im- 
pertinent courtship ! 

Stand.  1  expose  you  to  his  courtship  ! 

Lure.  I'll  lay  my  life  you'll  deny  it  now.  Come, 
come,  sir;  a  pitiful  lie  is  as  scandalous  to  a  red  coat 
as  an  oath  to  a  black.  "  Did  not  Sir  Harry  himself 
'•  tel!  me,  that  he  found  out  by  you  where  1  lodged." 

Stand.  You're  all  lies;  first,  your  heart  is  false: 
your  eyes  are  double  ;  one  look  belies  another;  and 
then  your  tongue  does  contradict  them  all — Madam, 
I  see  a  little  devil  just  now  hammering  out  a  lie  in 
your  pericranium. 

Lure.  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  he's  in  the  right  on't. 
[_  Aside. ~\  "  Hold  sir,  you  have  got  the  play-house 
"  cant  upon  your  tongue;  and  think  that  wit  may 
"  privilege  your  railing:  hut  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that 
"  what  is  satire  upon  the  stage,  is  ill-manners  here." 

Stand.  "  What  is  feigned  upon  the  stage,  is  here  in 
"  reality  real  falsehood.  Yes,  yes,  madam," — i  ex- 
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posed  you  t»  the  courtship  of  your  fool  Clinches 
too  ;  1  hope  your  female  wiles  will  impose  that  upon 
me also 

Lure.  Clincher  !  Nay,  now  you're  stark  mad.  I 
know  no  such  person. 

Stand.  Oh,  woman  in  perfection  !  not  know  him? 
'Slife,  madam,  can  my  eyes,  my  piercing  jealous  eyes, 
be  so  deluded  ?  Nay,  madam,  my  nose  could  not  mis-- 
take him  ;  for  I  smelt  the  fop  by  his  pulv ilio  from  the 
balcony  down  to  the  street. 

Lure.  The  balcony  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  balcony  !  I'll 
be  hanged  but  he  has  mistaken  Sir  Harry  Wildair't 
footman  wiili  a  new  French  livery  for  a  beau. 

Stiind.  'Sdeath,  madam,  what  is  there  in  me  that 
looks  like  a  cully  !  Did  not  I  see  him  ? 

Lure.  No,  no,  vou  could  not  see  him  ;  you're  dream- 
ing, colonel.  Will  you  believe  your  eyes  now  that  I 
have  rubbed  tnemopen? — Here,  you  friend. 

Enter  ERRAND  in  CLINCHER  Senior's  Clothes. 

Stand.  This  is  illusion  all ;  my  eyes  conspire  against 
themselves.  'Tis  legerdemain. 

Lure.  Legerdemain!  Is  that  all  your  acknowldeg- 
merit  for  your  rude  behaviour? — Oh,  what  a  curse  is 
it  to  love  as  I  do  ! — "  But  don't  presume  too  far,  sir, 
"  on  my  attection :  for  such  ungenerous  usase  will 
"  soon  return  my  tired  heart." — Begone,  sir,  [7'c  the 
Porter]  to  your  impertinent  master,  and  tell  him,  I 
shall  never  be  at  leisure  to  receive  any  of  his  trouble- 
some visits. — Send  to  me  to  know  when  I  should  be 
at  home! — "  Begone  sir." — 1  am -sure  he  has  made 
me  an  unfortunate  woman.  \_lVecps~ 

Stand.  Nay,  then,  there  is  no  certainty  in  nature  j 
and  truth  is  only  falsehood  well  disguised. 

Lure.  Sir,  had  not  I  owned  my  fond  foolibh  pas- 
sion, 1  should  not  have  been  subject  to  such  unjust 
suspicions  :  but  it  is  an  ungrateful  return.  [  Weeping, 

Stand.  "  Now,  where  are  all  my  firm  resolves  ?  I 
<£  will  believe  her  just.  My  passion  raised  my  jra- 
"  lousy;  then  why  mayn't  love  be  as  blind  in  finding 
"  fan! is  as  in  excusing  them?" — I  hope,  madam. 
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you'll  pardon  me,  since  jealousy  that  magnified  my 
suspicion,  is  as  much  the  effect  of  love,  as  my  easi- 
ness in  being  satisfied. 

Lure.  Easiness  in  being  satisfied  !  "  You  men  have 
"  got  an  insolent  way  of  extorting  pardon,  by  per- 
"  sisting  in  your  tanks."  No,  no,  sir;  cherish  your 
Suspicions,  and  feed  upon  your  jealousy :  'tis>  tit  meat 
ior  your  squeamish  stomach. 

Jl'ith  me  ail  women  should  this  rule  pursue  : 
W  .'.false,  should  never Jind  us  true. 

[Exit  in  a  rage. 

I'.nttr  CLINCHER  Senior  in  the  Porter's  Clothes. 

Cini.  sen.  \V\11,  intriguing  is  the  prettiest,  pica, 
santest  thing  for  a  man  of  my  purl?. — How  shall  we 
lau;,h  at  the  hubband  when  he  is  gone! — How  sillily 
he  looks!  He's  in  labour  of  horns  already. — To 
make  a  colonel  a  cuckold !  'Twill  be  rare  news  for 
the  alderman. 

Stand.  All  this  Sir  Harry  has  occasioned  ;  but  he's 
brave,  and  will  afford  me  a  just  revenge. — Oh,  this 

is  the  porter  I  sent  the  challenge  by Well,  sir, 

have  you  found  him? 

Clln.  At'w.  What  the  devil  does  he  mean  now  ? 

Stand.  Have  you  given  Sir  Harry  the  note,  fellow  ? 

Clln.  sen.  The  note!  what  note? 

Stand.  The  letter,  blockhead,  which  I  sent  by  you 
to  Sir  Harry  Wildair.;  have  you  seen  him? 

Clln.  sen.  Oh,  lord,  what  shall  I  say  now?  Seen 
him?  Yes,  sir — No,  sir — I  have  sir — I  have  not,  sir. 

Stand.  The  fellow's  mad.  Answer  me  directly, 
sirrah,  or  I'll  break  your  head. 

Clin.  sen..  I  know  Sir  Harry  very  well,  sir;  but  as 
to  the  note,  sir,  I  cann't  remember  a  word  on't: 
truth  is,  I  have  a  very  bad  memoiy. 

Stand.  Oh,  sir,  I'll  quicken  your  memory. 

[Strikes  him. 

Clin.  sen.  Zauus,  siv,  hold! — I  did  give  him  the 
note. 

Stand.  And  what  answer? 

din.  sen.  I  mean,  I  did  not  give  him  the  note. 
E  2      . 
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Stand.  What,  d'ye  banter,  rascal?  [Sli  ikes  him  again. 

C/in.  sen.  Hold,  sir,  hold  !  He  did  send  an  answer. 

Stand.  What  was't,  villain  ? 

Clin.sen.  Why,  truly,  sir,  I  have  forgot  it;  I  told 
you  that  I  had  a  very  treacherous  memory. 

Stand.  I'll  engage  you  shall  remember  me  this 
month,  rascal.  [Beats  him  off;  and  exit. 

Enter  LUREWELL  and  PARLY. 

Lure.  Fort-Ion,  fort-Ion,  J'ort-lon!  This  is  better 
than  I  expected  ;  but  fortune  still  helps  the  indus- 
trious. 

Enter  CLINCHER  Senior. 

Clin.ien.   Ah!   the  devil  take  all  intriguing,  say  I, 

and  him   who  first  invented  canes. That  cursed 

colonel  has  got  such  a  knack  of  beatin:>;  his  men,  that 
he  has  left  the  mark  of  a  collar  of  bandilecrs  about  my 
shoulders. 

Lure.  Oh,^hy  poor  gentleman !  and  was  it  beaten  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Yes,  I  have  been  beaten.  But  w  here's  my 
clothes  ?  my  clothes  ? 

Lure.  What,  you  won't  leave  me  so  soon,  my  dear, 
will  ye  ? 

Clin.  sen.  Will  ye!— If  ever  I  peep  into  a  colonel's 
tent  again,  may  I  be  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet.  But 
my  clothes,  madam. 

Lure.  1  sent  the  porter  down  stairs  with  them  :  did 
not  you  meet  him? 

Clin.sen.  Meet  him?    No,  not  I. 

Par.  No! — He  went  out  at  the  back-door,  and  is 
run  clear  awav,  I'm  afraid. 

Clin.  sen.  Gone,  say  you,  and  with  my  clothes,  my 
fine  Jubilee  clothes?— Oh,  the  rogue,  the  thief! — I'll 

have  him  hang'd  for  murder But  how  shall  I  get 

home  in  this  pickle? 

Par,  I'm  afraid,  sir,  the  colonel  will  be  back  pre- 
sently, for  he  dines  at  home. 

Clin.  sen.  Oh,   then  I  must  sneak  off. 
Was  ever  such  an  unfortunate  beau, 
To  have  his  coat  well  thfuih'd,  and  lose  his  coat  also? 
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Lure.  Thus  the  noble  poet  spoke  truth  : 
Nothing  suits  worse  with  vice  than  want  of  sense: 
Fools  are  still  wicked  at  their  ownexpence. 

Par.  Methiriks,  madam,  the  injuries  you  have  suf- 
fered by  men  must  be  very  great  to  raise  such  heavy 
resentments  against  the  whole  sex. 

Lure.  The  greatest  injury  that  woman  could  sus- 
tain :  they  robbed  me  of  that  jewel,  which  preserved, 
exalts  our  sex  almost  to  angels;  but  destroyed,  de- 
bases us  below  the  worst  of  brutes,  mankind. 

Par.  But  I  think,  madam,  your  anger  should  be 
only  confined  to  the  author  of  your  wrong?. 

Lure.  The  author!  Alas,  I  know  him  not,  "which 
"  makes  my  wrongs  the  greater." 

Par.  Not  know  him  !  'Tis  odd,  madam,  that  a  man 
should  rob  you  of  that  same  jewel  you  mentioned,  and 
you  not  know  him. 

Lure.  Leave  trifling:  'tis  a  subject  that  always  sours 
my  temper:  but  since,  by  thy  faithful  service,  I  have 
some  reason  to  confide  inyoursecresy,  hear  the  strange 
relation. — Some  twelve  years  ago,  I  lived  at  my  fa- 
ther's house  in  Oxfordshire,  blest  with  innocence,  the 
ornamental,  but  weak  gyard  of  blooming  beauty  :  I 
was  then  just  fifteen,  "  an  age  fatal  to  the  female 
"  sex."  Our  youth  is  tempting,  our  innocence  cre- 
dulous, romances  moving,  love  powerful,  and  men 
are — villains.  Then  it  happened,  that  three  young 
{gentlemen  from  the  university  coming  into  the  coun- 
try, and  being  benighted,  and  strangers,  called  at  my 
father's :  he  was  very  glad  of  their  company,  and  of- 
fered them  the  entertainment  of  his  house. 

Par.  Which  they  accepted,  ne  doubt.  Oh,  these 
strolling  collegians  'are  never  abroad,  but  upon  some 
mischief. 

Lure.  They  had  some  private  frolic  or  design  in 
their  heads;  as  appeared  by  tlu'ir  not  naming  one  ano- 
ther, which  my  father  perceiving,  out  of  civility,  made 
no  inquiry  into  their  anairs ;  two  of  them  had  a  heavy, 
pedantic,  university  air;  a  sort  of  disagreeable  scho- 
Jailicbooriihness  in  their  behaviour;  but  the  third—— 
E  3 
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Par.  Ah,  the  third,  madam — the  third  of  all  things, 
they  say,  is  very  critical. 

Lure.  He  was — but  in  short,  nature  cut  him  out 
for  my  undoing ;  he  seemed  to  be  eighteen. 

Par.  A  fit  match  for  your  fifteen  as  could  be. 

Lure.  He  had  a  genteel  sweetness  in  his  face,  a 
graceful  comeliness  in  his  person,  and  his  tongue  was 
fit  to  sooth  soft  innocence  into  ruin.  His  very  looks 
were  witty,  and  his  expressive  eyes  spoke  softer, 
prettier  things,  than  words  could  frame. 

Par.  There  will  be  mischief  by  and  by  :  I  never 
heard  a  woman  talk  so  much  of  eyes,  but  there  were 
tears  presently  after. 

Lure.  His  discourse  was  directed  to  my  father,  but 
his  looks  to  me.  After  supper  I  went  to  my  chamber, 
and  read  Cassandra,  then  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed 
of  him  all  night,  "rose  in  the  morning,  and  made 
"  verses,"  so  fell  desperately  in  love. — My  father  was 
so  well  pleased  with  his  conversation,  that  he  begged 
their  company  next  day;  they  consented,  and  next 
night,  Parly 

Par.  Ah,  next  night,  madam next  night  (I'm 

afraid)  was  a  night  indeed. 

Lure.  lie  bribed  mv  maid,  with  his  gold,  out  of  her 
honesty;  and  me,  mlh  his  rhetoric,  out  of  my  ho- 
nour— She  admitted  him  into  my  chamber,  and  there 

he  vowed,  and  swore,  and  wept,  amd  sighed and 

conquered.  \IFeeps. 

Par.  A-lack-a-dav,  poor  fifteen.  \_Weeps. 

Lure.  He  swore  that  he  would  come  down  from 
Oxford  in  a  fortnight,  and  marry  me. 

'Par.  The  old  bait,  the  old' bait — I  was  cheated 
just  so  myself.  \Aside.~] — But  had  not  you  the  wit  to 
know  his  name  all  this  while? 

Lure.  Alas,  what  wit  had  innocence  like  mine  ?  H< 
told  me,  that  he  was  under  an  obligation  to  \\-.*  com- 
panions of  concealing  himself  then,  but  that  lie  would 
write  to  me  in  two  days,  and  let  me  know  h'sname 
and  quality.  After  a!l  the  binding  oaths  of  con- 
stancy, "  joining  hands,  exchanging  hearts/'  I  gave 
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him  a  ring  with  this  motto  :  '  Love  and  honour:' — 
then  \ve  parted,  and  I  never  saw  the  dear  deceiver 
more. 

Par.  No,  nor  never  will,  I  warrant  you. 

Litre.  I  need  not  tell  my  griefs,  which  my  father's 
death  made  a  fair  pretence  for;  he  left  me  sole  heiress 
and  executrix  to  three  thousand  pounds  a-year  :  at 
last,  my  love  for  this  single  dissembler  turned  to  a 
hatred  of  the  whole  sex;  and,  resohing  to  divert  my 
melancholy,  and  make  my  large  fortune  subservient 
to  my  pleasure  and  revenge,  I  went  to  travel,  where, 
in  most  courts  of  Europe,  I  have  done  some  exe- 
cution. Here  1  will  play  my  last  scene ;  then  retire 
to  my  country-house,  live  solitary,  and  die  a  penitent. 

Par.   But  don't  you  still  love  this  dear  dissembler? 

Lure.  Most  certainly.  "Pis  love  of  him  that  keeps 
my  anger  warm,  representing  the  baseness  of  mankind 
full  in  view  ;  and  makes  my  resentments  work — We 
shall  have  that  old  impotent  letcher,  Smuggler,  here 
to-niglit:  I  have  a  plot  to  swinge  him,  and  his  precise 
nephew,  Vizard. 

Par.  I  think,  madam,  you  manage  every  body  that 
conies  in  your  way. 

Lure.  No,  Parly:  those  men,  whose  pretensions  I 
foundjust  and  honourable,  I  fairly  dissmissed,  by  let- 
ting them  know  my  firm  resolutions  never  to  marry. 
But  those  villains  that  would  attempt  my  honour,  I've 
seldom  failed  to  manage. 

Par.  What  dy'e  think  of  the  colonel,  madam  ?  I 
suppose  his  designs  are  honourable. 

Lure.  That  man's  a  riddle;  tlrere's  something  of 
honour  in  his  temper  that  pleases  ;  I'm  sure  he  loves 
me  too,  because  he's  soon  jealous,  and  soon  satisfied. 
But  he's  a  man  still.  When  I  once  tried  his  pulse 
about  marriage,  his  blood  ran  as  low  as  a  coward's — 
He  swore,  indeed,  that  he  loved  me,  but  could  not 
marry  me,  forsooth,  because  he  was  engaged  else- 
where. So  poor  a  pretence  made  me  disdain  his  pas- 
sion, which  otherwise  might  have  been  uneasy  tome. 
— But  hang  him,  I  have  teased  him  enough — Besides, 
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Parly,  I  begin  to  be  tired  of  my  revenge :  but  this 
buss  and  guinea  I  must  maul  once  more.  I'll  hans«i 
his  woman's  clothes  for  him.  Go,  get  me  pen  and 
ink;  I  must  write  to  Vizard  too. 

Fortune,  this  once  assist  me  as  before: 
Tivo  such  machines  can  never  work  in  vain, 
As  thy  propitious  wheel,  and  my  projecting  brain. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

Covent  Garden.     WiLDAiaarad  STANDARD  meeting. 

Standard.  I  THOUGHT,  Sir  Harry,  to  have  met 
you  ere  this  in  a  more  convenient  place ;  but  since 
my  wrongs  were  without  ceremony,  my  revenge  shall 
be  so  too.  Draw,  sir. 

Wild.  Draw,  sir!     What  shall  I  draw? 

Stand.  Come,  come,  sir,  I  like  your  facetious  hu- 
mour well  enough;  it  shews  courage  and  unconcern. 

J   know  you  brave;  and  therefore  use  you  thus. 

Draw  your  sword. 

Wild.  Nay,  to  oblige  you,  I  will  draw  ;  but  the  de- 
vil take  me  if  I  fight. — Perhaps,  colonel,  this  is  the 
prettiest  blade  you  have  seen. 

Stand.  I  doubt  not  but  the  arm  is  good ;  and  there- 
fore think  both  worth  my  resentment.  Come,  sir. 

Wild.  But,  pr'ythee,  colonel,  dost  think  that  I  am 
such  a  madam,  as  to  send  my  soul  to  the  devil  and 

bodv  to  the  worms upon  every  fool's  errand  ? 

[Aside. 

Stand.  I  hope  you're  no  coward,  sir. 

Wild.  Coward,  sir !  1  have  eight  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  sir. 

Stand.  You  fought  in  Flanders  to  my  knowledge. 

Wild.  Ay,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  wore  a  red 
coat;  because 'twas  fashionable. 

Stand.  Sir,  you  fought  a  French  count  in  Paris. 

Wild.  True,  sir;  but  there  was  no  danger  oflands 
nor  tenements:  besides,  he  was  a  beau,  like  myself. 
Now  you're  a  soldier,  colonel,  and  fighting's  your 
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trade;  and  I  liiink  it  downright  madness  to  contend 
with  any  man  in  his  profession. 

Stand.  Come,  sir,  no  more  dallying  ;  I  shall  take 
very  ui.tecmly  methods,  if  you  don't  bhew  yourself  a 
gentleman. 

If' ild.  A  gentleman  !  Why  there  again  now.  A 
gentleman  !  1  tell  yon  once  more  colonel,  that  1  am 
a  baronet,  and  have  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year.  I 
can  dance,  ting,  ride,  fence,  understand  the  lan- 
guages  Now  I  cann't  conceive  how  running  you 

through  the  body  should  contribute  one  jot  more  to 
my  gentility.  Tint  pray,  colonel,  1  hud  forgot  to  ask 
you  what'?  t'ne  quarrel? 

Stand.  A  woman,  sir. 

d.  Then  I  put  up  my  sword.     Take  her. 

Stand.  Sir,  my  honour's  concerned. 

//./(•/.  Nay  if  your  honour  he  concerned  with  a 
woman,  get  it  out  of  her  hands  as  soon  as  you  can. — 
An  honourable  lover  is  the  greatest  slave  in  nature ; 
some  will  say,  the  greatestlool.  Come,  come,  colonel, 
this  u  something  aboatthe  Lady  Lareweil,  I  warrant; 
_ive  von  satisfaction  in  that  atlair. 

Stand.  Do  so  then  immediately. 

W'ild.  Put  up  your  sword  first ;  you  know  I  dare 
fight:  but  J  had  much  rather  make  you  a  friend  than 
anenemy.  I  can  assureyou  this  lady  will  prove  too  hard 
for  one  of  your  temper.  You  have  too  much  honour, 
too  much  in  conscience,  to  he  a  favourite  with  the  ladies. 

Stand.  I'm  assured,  sir,  she  never  gave  you  any 
encouragement. 

Wild.  A  man  can  never  hear  reason  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand.  Sheath  your  weapon;  and  then  if  I 
don't  satisfy  you,  sheath  it  in  my  body. 

Stand.  Give  me  but  demonstration  of  her  granting 
you  any  favour,  and  it  is  enough. 

Jf'ild.  Will  you  take  my  word  ? 

Stand.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  cannot. 

ft-  ild.  Will  you  believe  your  own  eyes? 

Stand.  'Tisten  to  one  whether  1  shall  or  no  ;  they 
have  deceived  me  already. 
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Wild.  That's  hard — Inn  some  means  I  shall  devise 

for  your  satisfattion — We  must  fly  this  place,  else  that 

cluster  of  mob  will  overwhelm  vis.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Mob:    TOM  ERRAND'S  Wife  hurrying  in 

CLINCHER  Senior  in  ERRAND'S  Clothes. 

Wife.  Oh!  the  villain,  the  rogue!  he  has  murdered 
my  husband.  Ah,  my  poor  Timothy?  [Crying' 

Clin.  sen.  Dem  your  Timothy  ! — your  husband  has 
murdered  me,  woman ;  for  he  has  carried  away  my 
fine  Jubilee  clothes. 

"  Wife.  Ay,  you  cut-throat,  have  you  not  got  his 
"  clothes  upon  your  back  there  ?  Neighbours, don't 
"  you  know  poor  Timothy's  coat  and  apron? 

"  Mob.   Ay,  ay,  it  is  ihe  same. 

"  1st  Mob.  What  shAll  wedo  with  him  neighbours? 

"  2cl  Mob.  We'll  pull  him  in  pieces. 

"  1st  Mob.  No,  no!  then  we  may  be  hang'd  for 
"  murder:  but  we'll  drown  him. 

"  Clin  sen.  Ah,  good  people,  pray  don't  drown  me  ; 
"  for  I  never  learned  to  swim  in  all  my  life.  Ah,  this 
"  plaguy  intriguing." 

Mob.  Away  with  him, away  with  him  to  the 

Thime.-;. 

Clin.  sen.  Oh,  if  I  had  but  my  swimming-girdle  now. 
Enter  Constable. 

Const.  Hold,  neighbours,  1  command  the  peace. 

Wife.  Oh,  Mr.  Constable,  here's  a  rogue  that  has 
murdered  my  husband,  and  robbed  him  of  his  clothes. 

Const.  Murder  and  robbery ! — Then  he  must  be  a 

gentleman. Hands  off  there; — he  must  not    be 

abused. Give  an  account  of  yourself.      A^e  you  a 

gentleman  ? 

Clin.  sen.  No,  sir,  I  am  a  beau. 

Const.  A  beau!  then  you  have  killed  nobody,  I'm 
persuaded.  How  came  you  by  these  clothes,  sir? 

Clin.  sen.  Yon  must  know,  sir,  that  walking  along, 
sir,  I  don't  know  how,  sir,  I  cann't  tell  where,  sir, 
and  so  the  porter  and  I  changed  clothes,  sir. 

Const.  \  ery  well.  The  man  speaks  reason,  and 
like  a  gentleman. 
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Wife.  But  pray,  Mr.  Constable,  ask  him  how  he 
ch. in  tied  clothes  with  him. 

-/.  Silence,  woman,  and  don't  disturb  the  court. 
Well,  sir,  how  did  you  change  clothes? 

din  urn.  Why,  sir,  he  pulled  oil'  my  coat,  and  I 
drew  off  his :  so  I  piit  on  his  coat,  and  he  put  on  mine. 

Const.  Why,  neighbour,  I  don't  find  that  he's 
guilty  :  search  him;  and  if  he  carries  no  arms  about 
him,  we'll  let  him  go. 

\Tln'i/  search  his  pockets,  and  pull  out  Ins  pistols. 

(  .  n.  sen.  Oh,  gemiui  !    My  Jubilee  pistoK ! 

Const.  What,  a  case  of  pistols  !  Then  the  case  is 
plain.  Speak,  what  are  you,  sir?  Whence  came  you, 
and  whither  go  you? 

din.  sen.  Sir,  I  came  from  Russel-Street,  and  am 
going  to  the  Jubilee. 

Wife.  You  shall  go  to  the  gallows,  you  rogue. 

Const.  Away  with  him,  awav  with  him  to  New- 
gate, straight. 

din.  sen.  I  shall  go  to  the  Jubilee  now,  indeed. 

[Eseettnt. 
He-enter  WILDAIR  and  STANDARD. 

Wild.  In  short,  colonel, 'tis  all  nonsense:  fight  for 
a  woman!  Hard  by  is  the  lady's  House:  if  you  plea-..?, 
we'll  wait  on  her  together:  y&u  shall  draw  your 
sword;  I'll  draw  my  snuff-box:  you  shall  product: 


and  if  she  flics  not  to  my  arms,  like  u  hawk  to  its 
perch,  my  dencing  master  deserves  to  be  damned. 

Stand.  With  the  generality  of  women,  I  grant 
you,'  these  arts  may  prevail. 

Wild.  Generality  of  women!  Why  there  again, 
you're  out.  They're  all  alike,  sir:  I  never  heard  of 
anv  one  that  was  particular,  but  one. 

Stand.   Who  was  she,  pray? 

/I'ild.  Penelope,  I  think  she's  called,  and  that's  a 
poetical  story  u>o.  When  will  you  find  a  poet  in 
«ur  atje  make  a  vv-.-uun  so  chaste? 
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Stand.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  your  facetious  humour 
can  disguise  falsehood,  and  make  calumny  puss  for 
satire;  but  you  have  promised  me  ocular  demonstra- 
tion that  she  favours  you :  make  that  good,  and  I 
shall  then  maintain  faith  and  female  to  be  as  incon- 
sistent as  truth  and  falsehood. 

Wild.  "  Nay,  by  what  you  told  me,  I  am  satisfied 
"  that  she  imposes  on  us  all :  and  Vizard  too  seems 
"  what  I  still  suspected  him;  but  his  honesty  once 

"  mistrusted,  spoils   his  knavery." But  will  you 

be  convinced,  if  our  plot  succeeds  ? 

Stand.  I  rely  on  your  word  and  honour,  Sir  Harry  ; 
"  which  if  1  doubted,  my  distrust  would  cancel  the 
"  obligation  of  their  security." 

JVild.  Then  meet  me  half  an  hour  hence  at  the 
Rummer  ;  you  must  oblige  me  by  taking  a  hearty 
glass  with  me  toward  the  fitting  me  out  for  a  certain 
project,  which  this  night  I  undertake. 

Stand.  1  guess,  by  the  preparation,  that  woman's 
the  design. 

Wild.  Yes,  faith. — I  am  taken  dangerously  ill  with 
two  foolish  maladies,  modesty  and  love:  the  first  I'll 
cure  with  Burgundy,  and  my  love  by  a  night's  lodg- 
ing with  the  damsel.  A  sure  remedy.  Prolatum  est. 

Stand.  I'll  certainly  meet  you,  sir. 

[Exeunt  severally. 
Enter  CLINCHER  Junior  and  DICKY. 

din.  Ah,  Dicky,  this  London  is  a  sad  place,  a  sad 
vicious  place:  1  wish  that  I  were  in  the  country 
again.  And  this  brother  of  mine — I'm  sorry  he's  so 
great  a  rake  :  I  had  rather  see  him  dead  than  see  him. 
thus. 

Dick.  Ay,  sir,  he'll  spend  his  whole  estate  at  this 
same  Jubilee.  Who  d'ye  think  lives  at  this  same  Ju- 
bilee ? 

Clin.  Who,  pray? 

Dick.  The  Pope'. 

Clin.  The  devil  he  does  !  My  brother  go  to  the 
place  where  the  Pope  dwells!  He's  bewhched, 
sure ! 
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Enter  TOM  .ERRAND  in  CLINCHER  Senior* f  Clothes. 

Dick.  Indeed,  I  believe  he  is,  for  he's  strangely 
altered. 

Clin.  Altered!  Why  he  looks  like  a  Jesuit  already. 

Err.  This  lace  will  sell.  What  a  blockhead  was 
the  fellow  to  trust  me  with  his  coat!  If  1  can  get 
cross  the  garden,  down  to  the  water-side,  lam  pretty 
secure.  [Aside. 

Clin.  Brother! — Alaw!  Oh,  gemini!  Are  you 
my  brother  ? 

Dick.   I  sci/.e  you  in  the  king's  name,  sir. 

Err.  Oh,  lord!  should  this  prove  some  parliament 
man  now  ! 

Clin.  Speak,  you  rogue,  what  are  you? 

/.'.•   .   A  poor  porter,  sir,  and  going  of  an  errand. 

Dick.   What  errand  ?  Speak,  you  rogue. 

Err.  A  fool's  errand,  I'm  afraid. 

Clin.  W h o  se n t  y o u  ? 

Err.  A  I. can,  sir. 

Dick.  No,  no;  the  rogue  has  murdered  your bra- 
tlier,  and  stripped  him  of  his  clothes. 

C/in. Murdered  my  brother!  Oh,  crimini!  Oh,  my 
poor  Jubilee  brother!  Stay — by  Jupiter  Ammon,  I'm 
heir  tho'.  Speak,  sir:  have  you  killed  him?  Confess 
that  you  have  killed  him,  and  I'll  give  you  half  a  crown. 

Err.  Who,  I,  sir?  Alack-a-day,  sir,  I  never  killed 
any  man  but  a  carrier's  horse  once. 

'Clin.  Then  you  shall  certainly  be  hanged ;  but  con- 
fess that  you  killed  him,  and  we'll  let  you  go. 

Err.  Telling  the  truth  hangs  a  man,  but  confessing 
a  lie  can  do  no  harm  :  besides,  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  I  can  but  deny  it  again. — Well,  sir,  since 
I  must  tell  you,  1  did  kill  him. 

Clin.  Here's  your  money,  sir. — But  are  you  sure 
you  killed  him  dead? 

Err.  Sir,  I'll  swear  it  before  any judge  in  England. 

Dick.  But  are  you  sore  that  he's  dead  in  law? 

Err.  Dead  in  law!  I  can't  tell  whether  he  he  dead 
in  law.  But  he's  as  dead  as  a  door-nail;  for  I  gave 
him  seven  knocks  on  the  head  with  ahagimer. 
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Dick.  Then  you  have  the  estate  by  statute.  Any 
man  that's  knocked  o'  th'  head  is  dead  in  law. 

Clin.  But  are  you  sure  he  was  coiipos  mentis  when 
he  was  killed? 

Err.  I  suppose  he  was,  sir;  for  he  told  me  nothing 
to  the  contrary  afterwards. 

Clin.  Hey!  Then  I  go  to  the  Jubilee^ — Strip,  sir, 
strip.  By  Jupiter  Ammon,  strip. 

Dick.  Ah!  don't  swear,  sir. 

Clin.  Swear,  sir!    Zoons,  ha'n't  I  got  the  estate, 

sir?  Come,  sir,  now  I'm  in  mourning  for  my  brother. 

[P«rs  on  his  Brother's  Clothes. 

Err.  I  hope  you'll  let  me  go  now,  sir. 

Clin.  Yes,  yes,  sir;  but  you  must  do  me  the  favour 
to  swear  positively  before  a  magistrate,  that  you  killed 
him  dead,  that  1  may  enter  upon  the  estate  without 
any  trouble.  By  Jupiter  Ammon,  all  my  religion's 
gone,  since  I  put  on  these  fine  clothes. — Hey,  call 
me  a  coach  somebody. 

Err.  Ay,  master,  let  me  go,  and  I'll  call  one  im- 
mediately. 

Clin.  No,  no ;  Dicky,  carry  this  spark  before  a 
justice,  and  when  he  has  made  oath  yon  may  dis- 
charge him.  And  I'll  go  see  Angelica.  [Exeunt  Dick 
and  F.rrand.]  Now  that  I'm  an  elder  brother  brother, 
I'll  court  and  swear,  and  rant,  and  rake,  and  go  to  the 
Jubilee  with  the  best  of  them.  f/i.nV. 

SCENE  II. 
LUREWELL'S  House.  Enter  LUREWELL  awf/PARi.Y. 

Lure.  Are  you  sure  that  Vizard  had  my  letter? 

Par.  Yes,  yes,  madam  ;  one  of  your  ladyship's 
footmen  gave  it  to  him  in  the  Park,  and  he  told  the 
bearer,  with  all  transports  of  joy,  that  he  would  be 
punctual  to  a  minute. 

Lure.  Thus  most  villains,  some  time  or  oihrr,  are 
punctual  to  their  ruin  ;  and  hypocrisy,  by  imposing 
on  the  world,  at  last  deceives  itself.  Are  all  things 
prepared  for  his  reception  ? 

Par.  Exactly  to  your  ladyship's  order :  the  alderman 
too  is  just  come,  dressed  and  cooked  up  for  iniquity. 
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Lure.  Then  he  has  got  woman's  clothes  on  ? 
Par.  Yes,  madam,  and  has  passed  upon  the  family 
for  your  nurse. 

Lure.  Convey  him  into  that  closet,  and   put  out 
the  candles,  and  tell  him,  I'll  wait  on  him  presently. 
\_As  Parly  goes  lo  put  out  lite  candles,  somebody 
knocks. 

Music  plays  without. 

Lure.  This  must  be  Sir  Harry  ;  tell  him  I  am  not 
to  be  spoken  with. 

Par.   Sir,  my  lady  is  not  to  le  spoken  with. 
Wild.    /  must  have  that  from  her  oicn  mouth,  Mrs. 
Parly.     Play,  gentlemen.  [Music  plays  again. 

"  Lure.  This  must  be  some  clown  without  man- 
"  m-rs,  or  a  gentleman  above  ceremony.  \Vho': 
"  there  ? 

"  WILDAIR  sings. 

"  Thus  Damon  knock' d  at  Celia's  door, 
"  He  sigh'd,  and  wept,  andirggd,  and  swore, 
"  The  sign  was  sv,  [Knocks. 

"  She  answer'd,  No.  [Knocks  thrice. 

"  No,  no,  no. 

"  Again  he  sigh'd,  again  lie  prai/'d, 
"  No,  Damon,  no,   1  am  c/J'raid : 
"   Consider,  Damon,  I'm  a  maid. 
"  Consider, 

"  No, 

"  I  am  a  maid. 
"  No,   &c. 

"  At  last  his  sighs  and  tears  made  tcay, 
"  She  rose,  and  s'>jtly  turn'd  the  kei/  : 
"   Come  in,  said  shr,   but  do  not  stay. 
"  1  men/  conclude, 
"   You  will  be  rude ; 
"  But  if  you  are,  you  may.         [Exit  Parly. 

Enter  Sir  HARRY. 

Lnre.  'Tis  too  early  for  serenading,  Sir  Harry. 
Wild,  Wheresoever  love  is,  there  music  is  proper  : 
"  there's  an  harmonious  consent  in  their  nature?,  and 
F  2 
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"  when  rightly  joined,  they  make  up  the  chorus  of 
"  earthly  happiness." 

Lure.  But,  Sir  Harry,  what  tempest  drives  you 
here  at  this  hour? 

Wild.  No  tempest,  madam,  but  "  as  fair  weather 
"  as  ever  enticed  a  citizen's  wife  to  cuckold  her  hus- 
*'  band  in  fresh  air."  Love,  madam. 

[\Vildair  taking  her  ly  tltchand. 

Lure.   As  pure  and  white  as  angels'  soft  desires. 
W'ild.  Fierce,  as  when  ripe  consenting  beauty  fires. 
Is't  not  so? 

Lure.  Oh,  "  villain  !  What  privilege  have  men  to 
"  our  destruction,  that  thus  they  hunt  our  ruin?" 
[Aside.']  If  this  be  a  love  token,  [VVildair  drops  a 
ring,  she  lakes  it  up.~]  your  mistress's  favours  hang 
very  loose  about  you,  sir. 

Wild.  I  can't  justly,  madam,  pay  your  trouble  of 
taking  it  up,  by  any  thing  but  desiring  you  to  wear  it. 

Lure.  You  gentlemen  have  the  cunningest  ways  of 
playing  the  fool,  and  are  so  industrious  in  your  pro- 
fuseness.  Speak  seriously,  am  1  beholden  to  chance 
or  design  for  this  ring? 

Wild.  To  design,  upon  my  honour. — And  I  hope 
my  design  will  succeed.  \Ande. 

"  Lure.  And  what  shall  I  give  you  for  such  a  fine 
"  thing? 

"  Wild.  You'll  give  me  another,  you'll  give  me 
"  another  fine  thing.  [Both  sing." 

Lure.  Shall  1  be  free  with  you,  Sir  Harry? 

Wild.  With  all  my  heart,  madam,  so  1  may  be 
free  with  von. 

Lure.  Then  plainly,  sir,  I  shall  beg  the  favour  to 
see  you  some  other  time ;  for  at  this  very  minute  I 
have  two  lovers  in  the  house. 

Wild.  Then,  to  be  as  plain,  1  must  be  gone  this 
minute,  for  I  must  see  another  mistress  within  these 
two  hours. 

Lure.  Frank  and  free. 

Wild.  As  you  with  me — Madam,  your  most  hum- 
hie  servant.  [Exit. 
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Lure.  Nothing  can  disturb  his  humour.  Now  for 
my  merchant  and  Vizard. 

[Exit,  and  takes  the  candles  icith.  her. 

Enter  PARLY,  leading  in  SMUGGLER  dressed  in 
Women's  Clot/ics. 

Par.  Tins  way,  Mr.  Alderman. 
Smug.  Well,  Mrs.  Parly, — I'm  obliged  to  you  fov 
this  trouble  :  here  are  a  couple  of  shillings  for  you. 
Times  are  hard,  very  hard  indeed  ;  but  next  time  I'll 
steal  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  from  my  wife,  and  bring 
them  to  you. — '*  What  are  you  fumbling  about  my 
pockets  for?" 

Par.  "Only  selling  the  plaits  of  your  gown  :"  here^ 
sir,  get  into  this  closet,  and  my  lady  will  wait  on  you 
presently.  [Puts  him  into  the  closet,  runs  out,  and 

returns  with  Vizard. 

Viz.  Where  wotildst  thou  lead  me,  my  dear  aus- 
picious little  pilot? 

Par.  You're  almost  in  port,  sir;  my  lady's  in  the 
closet,  nncl  will  come  out  to  you  immediately, 

Viz.  Let  me  thank  thee  as  1  ought.      [A'mrs  her. 
Par.  Pshaw,  who  has  hired  me  betl?  a  couple  of 
shillings,  or  a  couple  of  kisses? 

I'i:.  Propitious  darkness  guides  the  lover's  steps; 
and  night,  that  shadows  outward  sense,  lights  up  our 
inward  joy.     "  Night!  the  great  awful  ruler  of  man- 
kind, which,  like  the  Persian  monarch,  hides  its 
royalty  to  raise  the  veneration  of  the  world.  Under 
thy  easy  reign    dissemblers  may   speak  truth,  all 
slavish  forms  and  ceremonies  laid  aside;  and  gene- 
rous vilk.iny  may  act  without  constraint." 
Smug.  [  Peeping  out  of  the  closet  ~]  Bless  me!  what 
voice  is  this? 

Viz.  "  Our  hungry  appetites,  like  the  wild  beasts 
"  of  prey,  now  scour  about  to  gorge  their  ciaving 
"  maws;"  the  pleasure  of  hypocrisy,  like  a  chained 
lion,  once  broke  loose,  wildly  indulges  its  new  free- 
dom, ranging  through  all  unbounded  joys. 

Smug.  My  nephew's  voice,  and  certainly  possessed 
r  3 
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with  an  evil  spirit ;  he  talks  as  profanely  as  an  actor 
possessed  with  a  poet. 

Viz.  Ha  !  I  hear  a  voice.  Madam — my  life,  my 
happiness,  where  are  you,  madam? 

Smug.  Madam  !  He  takes  me  for  a  woman  too : 
I'll  try  him.  Where  have  you  left  your  sanctity,  Mr. 
Vizard  ? 

Viz.  Talk  no  more  of  that  ungrateful  subject — I 
left  it  where  it  has  only  business,  with  day-light  ;  'tis 
needless  to  wear  a  mask  in  the  dark. 

"  Smug.  Oh,  the  rogue!  the  rogue! — The  world 
"  takes  you  for  a  very  sober  virtuous  gentleman. 

"  Viz.  Ay,  madam,  that  adds  security  to  all  my 
"  pleasure.  With  me  a  cully  'squire  may  squander 

"  his  estate,  and  ne'er  be  thought  a  spendthrift 

"  With  me  a  holy  elder  may  zealously  be  drunk,  and 
"  toa-l  his  tuneful  noise  in  sack,  to  make  it  hold 

"  forth  clearer But  what  is  most  my  praise,  the 

"  formal  rigid  she,  that  rails  at  vice  and  men,  with 
"  me  secures  her  loosest  pleasures  and  her  strictest 

"  honour She  who  with  scornful  mien,  and  vir- 

"  tuous  pride,  disdains  the  name  of  whore,  with  me 
"  can  wanton,  and  laugh  at  the  deluded  world. 

"  Sm'{g.  How  have  1  been  deceived  !  Then  you 
"  are  very  great  among  the  ladies? 

"  Piz.  Yes,  madam  ;  they  know  that  like  a  mole 
"  in  the  earth  1  dig  deep  but  invisible;  not  like  those 
"  fluttering  noisy  sinners,  whose  pleasure  is  the  pro- 
"  clamation  of  their  faults;  those  empty  flashes,  who 
"  no  sooner  kindle,  but  they  must  blaze  to  alarm 
"  the  world.  But  come,  madam,  you  delay  our 
"  pleasures. 

"  Smug.  He  surely  takes  me  for  the  Lady  Lure- 
"  well — she  has  made  him  an  appointment  too — but 

"  I'll  be  revenged  of  both. Well,  sir,  what  are 

"  those  you  are  so  intimate  with  ? 

"  Viz.  Come,  come,  madam,  you  know  very  well — 
"  those  who  stand  so  high,  that  the  vulgar  envy  even 
"  their  crimes,  whose  figure  adds  privilege  to  their 
"  sin,  and  makes  it  pass  unquestioned  :  fair,  high- 
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"  pampered  females,  whose  speaking  eyes,  and  pierc- 
"  ing  voice,  would  arm  the  statue  of  a  stoic,  anjl  ani- 
"  mate  his  cold  marble  with  the  soul  of  an  epicure, 
"  all  ravishing,  lovely,  soft,  and  kind  like  you." 

Smu<*.  "  I'm  very  lovely  and  soft  indeed  !  You 
"  shall  find  me  much  harder  than  you  imagine, 
"  friend." Well,  sir,  but  I  suppose  your  dissimu- 
lation has  some  other  motive  besides  pleasure  ? 

Viz.  Yes,  madam,  the  honestest  motive  in  the 

world — interest You  must  know,  madam,  that  1 

have  an  old  uncle,  Alderman  Smuggler ;  you  have 
seen  him,  I  suppose. 

Smug.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  some  small  acquaintance 
with  him. 

Viz.  'Tis  the  most  knavish,  precise,  covetous  old 
rogue,  that  ever  died  of  the  gout. 

Smug.  Ah,  the  young  son  of  a  whore!  Well,  sir, 
and  what  of  him? 

Viz.  Hell  hungers  not  more  for  wretched  souls, 
than  he  for  ill-got  pelf:  and  yet  (what's  wonderful), 
he  that  would  stick  at  no  profitable  villainy  hini^lf 
loves  holiness  in  another.  "  lie  prays  all  Sundays 
"  for  the  sins  of  the  week  past;  he  spends  all  dinner- 
"  time  in  two  tedious  graces,  and  what  he  designs  a 
"  blessing  to  the  meat,  proves  a  curse  to  his  family  ; 
"  he's  the  most " 

Smug.  Well,  well,  sir,  I  know  him  very  \vell. 

f  i:.  Then,  madam,  he  has  a  swingeing  estate, 
which  I  design  to  purchase  as  a  saint,  and  spend  like 
a  gentleman.  He  got  it  by  cheating,  and  should  los£ 
it  by  deceit.  By  the  pretence  of  my  zeal  and  sobriety, 
I'll  cozen  the  old  miser,  one  of  these  days,  out  of  a 
settlement  and  deed  of  conveyance 

Smug.  It  shall  be  a  deed  to  convey  you  to  the  gal- 
lows, then,  ye  young  dog.  [Aside. 

Viz.  And  no  sooner  he's  dead  but  I'll  rattle  over 
his  grave  with  a  coach  and  six,  to  inforai  his  covetous 
ghost  how  genteelly  1  spend  his  money. 

Smug.  I'll  prevent  you,  boy;  for  I'll  have  my  mo- 
ney buried  with  me.  [Aside. 
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Viz.  Bless  ,ne,  nuilani!  htie's  a  light  coming  this 
way.  I  must  fly  imii;f>iialely. — —"hen  shall  I  see 
you,  madam? 

Smug.  Sooner  than  you  expect,  my  clear. 

I'iz.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam,  I  would  not  he  seen 
for  the  world.  I  would  sooner  forfeit  my  Hie.  my 
pleasure,  than  my  reputation.  [Exit. 

Smug.  Reputation,  reputation!  That  poor  word 
gutters  a  great  deal- Well,  ihou  art  the  most  ac- 
complished hypocrite  that  ever  made  a  grave  plodding 
face  over  a  dish  of  coffee  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  He 
owes  me  for  seven  years  maintenance,  and  shall  pay 
me  by  seven  years  imprisonment;  and  when  I  die, 
I'll  leave  him  the  fee-simple  of  a  rope  and  a  shilling 
— — "  Who  are  these?  1  begin  to  be  afraid  of  some 
"  mischief — I  wish  that  I  were  safe  within  the  city 
"  libeitics — I'll  hide  myself.  [Stands  close. 

"  Enter  Butler,  wilh  other  Servants  and  Lights. 

"  But.  I  say  there  are  two  spoons  wanting,  and  I'll 
"  search  the  whole  house.  Two  spoons  will  be  no 
"  small  gap  in  my  quarter's  wages. 

"  Serv.   \\  hen  did  you  miss  them,  James? 

"  But.  Miss  them!  why  1  miss  them  now In 

"   short,  they  must  be  among  you  ;  and  if  you  don't 
"   return  them,  I'll  go  to  the  cunning  man  to-morrow 

"   morning My  spoons  I  want,  and  my  spoons  I 

"   will  have. 

"  Serv.  Come,  come,  search  about. 

"  [Search  and  discover  Smuggler. 

"  But.  HarU'e,  good  woman,  what  makes  you 
"  hide  yourself?  What  are  you  ashamed  of? 

"  Smug.  Ashamed  of!  Oh,  lord,  sir,  I'm  an  honest 
"  old  woman,  that  never  was  ashamed  of  any  thing. 

"  But.  What,  are  you  a  midwife,  then?  Speak,  did 
"  not  you  see  a  couple  of  stray  spoons  in  your  travels? 

"  Smug.  Stray  spoons ! 

"  But.  Ay,  ay,  stray  spoons.  In  short,  you  stole 
"  them;  and  I'll  shake  your  old  limbs  to  pieces,  if 
"  you  don't  deliver  them  presently. 

"  Sir.i/g.  Bless  me  !  a  reverend  elder  of  seventy 
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'  years  old  accused  for  petty  larceny  ! — Why,  search 
'  me,  good  people,  search  me  ;  and  if  you  find  any 
'  spoons  about  me,  you  shall  bum  me  for  a  witch. 

"   II 11 1.   Ay,  we  will  search  you,  mistress. 

"  [77/fr/  search,  and  pull  the  spomis  out  of  his  pocket. 

"  Snui^.   Oii,   tlie  devil,  the  devil  ! 

"  But.  Where,  where  is  he?  Lord  bless  us  !  she  is 
'  a  witch  in  good  earnest,  may  be. 

"  Smug.  OU,  it  was  some  devil,  some  Covent  Gar- 
'  den,  or  St.  James's  devil,  that  put  them  in  my 
'  pocket. 

"  Brit.  Ay,  ay,  you  shall  be  hanged  for  a  thief, 
'  burned  for  a  witch,  and  then  carted  for  a  bawd. 
'  Speak,  what  are  you? 

"  Enter  LUREWELL. 

"  Smug.  I'm  the  Luclv  Lurewell's  nurse. 

"  Lure.  What  noise  is  this  ? 

"  But.  Here  is  an  old  succubus,  madam,  that  has 
'  stole  two  silver  spoons,  and  says  she  is  your  mir.-c. 

"  Lure.  My  nurse!  Oh,  the  impudent  old  jad..-!  I 
1  never  saw  the  withered  creature  before. 

"  Smug.  Then  I'm  finely  caught Oh,  madam, 

1  madam,  don't  you  know  me  ?  Don't  you  remem- 
'  ber  buss  and  guinea  : 

"  Lure.  Was  ever  such  impudence  ! — I  know  thfc! 
'  — Why,  thou'rt  as  brazen  as  a  bawd  in  the  side- 
'  box.  Take  her  before  a  justice,  and  then  to  New- 
'  gate  ;  away  ! 

"  Stiiug.  Oh,  consider,  madam,  that  I'm  an  aldcr- 
'  man  ! 

"  Lure.  Consider,  sir,  that  you're  a  compound  of 
;  c  jvetousness,  hypocrisy,  and  knavery,  and  must 
:  be  punished  accordingly.  You  must  be  in  pelti- 
:  coats,  gouty  monster !  must  ye?  You  must  buss 
'•  and  guinea  too ;  you  must  icmpt  a  Lilly's  lionour, 
•  old  satyr !  Aw.iv  with  him  !  \_[1urry  fiii/i  off. 

'•  Still  iitai/  our  vr.r  thusjrauih  of  nu>n  o:',-f>u.\e, 

"  Still  may  our  arts  delu-.lr  lh<\.:<>  ii-:niitin}  foes, 

"  May  honour  rult,   and  never  full  l-d.ruu'd, 

"  But  vice  be  caughfin  n<t-j'"r  virtuelaia."  [I£xit. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  1. 

Lady  DARLING'S  House,     Enter  DARLING  and 

ANGELICA. 

Darling.  DAUGHTER,  since  you  have  to  deal  with 
a  man  of  so  peculiar  a  temper,  you  must  not  think  the 
general  arts  of  love  can  secure  him  ;  you  may  there- 
tore  allow  such  a  courtier  some  encouragement  extra- 
ordinary, without  reproach  to  your  modesty. 

Aug.  I  am  sensible,  madam,  that  a  formal  nicety 
makes  our  modesty  sit  awkward,  and  appears  rather 
a  chain  to  enslave  than  a  bracelet  to  adorn  us;  it 
should  shew,  when  unmolested,  easy  and  innocent  as 
a  dove,  but  strong  and  vigorous  as  a  falcon,  when  as- 
saulted. 

Darl.  I'm  afraid,  daughter,  you  mistake  Sir  Harry's 
gaiety  for  dishonour.  ^ 

Aug.  Tho'  modesty,  madam,  may  wink,  it  must 
not  sleep,  when  powerful  enemies  are  abroad.  I  must 
confess,  that,  of  all  men's,  I  would  not  see  Sir  Harry 
Wildair's  faults;  nay,  I  could  wrest  his  most  suspi- 
cious \vords  a  thousand  ways,  to  make  them  look  like 
honour.  But,  madam,  in  spite  of  love,  I  must  hate 
him,  and  curse  those  practices  which  taint  our  nobi- 
lity, and  rob  all  virtuous  women  of  the  bravest  men — 
Darl.  You  must  certainly  be  mistaken,  Angelica; 
for  I'm  satisfied  Sir  Harry's  designs  are  only  to  court 
and  marry  you. 

Aug.  His  pretence,  perhaps,  was  such;  "  but  wo- 
"  men,  now,  like  enemies  are  attacked;  whether  by 
"  treachery,  or  fairly  conquered,  the  glory  of  the 
"  triumph  is  the  same."  Pray,  madam,  by  what 
"  means  were  you  rjnade  acquainted  with  his  designs? 
Darl.  Means,  child  !  Why,  my  cousin  Vizard, 
who,  I'm  sure  is  your  sincere  friend,  sent  him.  He 
brought  me  this  letter  from  my  cousin. 

[Gives  her  the  letter,  which  she  opens. 

An?.  Ha,  Vizard! then  I'm  abused  in  earnest 

• Would  Sir  Harry,  by  his  instigation,   fix  a  ba-s 
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affront  upon  me?  No,  I  can't  suspect  him  of  so  uii- 
genteel  a  crime — This  letter  shall  trace  the  truth. 
[Aside."] — My  suspicions,  madam,  arc  much  cleared  ; 
and  I  hope  to  satisfy  your  ladyship  in  my  manage- 
ment, when  I  next  s*.-e  Sir  Harry. 
J-li'trr  Scrrirut. 

Serv.  Madam,  here's  a  gentleman  below,  calls  him- 
self Wildiiir. 

Darl.  Conduct  him  up.   [Ex.  Ser.~]   Daughter,  I 
won't  doubt  your  discretion.  [ii\d/  Dark 

Enter  WILDAIR. 

Wild.  Oh,  the  delights  of  love  and  Burgundy ! 

Madam,  I  have  toasted  your  ladyship  fifteen  bumpers 
successively,  and  swallowed  cupids  like  loches  to 
every  glass. 

Ang.  And  what  then,  sir? 

Wild.  Why  then, .madam,  the  wine  has  got  into 
my  head,  and  the  Cupids  into  my  heart ;  and  unless, 
by  quenching  quick  my  flame,  you  kindly  ease  the 
smart,  I'm  a  lost  man,  madam. 

Ang.  Drunkenness,  Sir  Harry,  is  the  worst  pre- 
tence a  gentleman  can  make  for  rudeness  ;  for  the  ex- 
cuse is  as  scandalous  as  the  fault.  Therefore,  pray  con- 
sider who  you  are  so  free  with,  sir;  a  woman  of  condi- 
tion, that  can  call  half  a  dozen  footmen  upon  occasion. 
trild.  Nay,  madam,  if  you  ha\  e  a  mind  f.o  toss  me 
in  a  blanket,  half  a  dozen  chambermaids  would  do 
heller  service.  Come,  come,  madam  ;  though  the 
wine  makes  me  lisp,  yet  it  Im  taught  me  to  speak 
plainer.  By  all  the  dust  of  my  ancient  progenitors, 
I  must  this  night  rest  in  your  arms. 

;.  Nay,  then who  waits  there?  [Enter  Foot- 
men.'] Take  hold  of  that  madman  and  bind  him. 

//  ild.  Nay,  then,  Burgundy's  the  word  ;  sbtughttr 
will  ensue.     Hold — Do  you  kno-.v,  scoundrel'-. 
1  have  been  drinking  victorious  Burgundy?   [U, 
Servants.   We  know  you're  drunk,  sir. 
fnid.  Then  how  have  you,  the  impudence,  r 
to  assault  a  gentleman  with  a  couple  of  flasks  of  cou- 
rnst:  in  his  head? 
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Servants.  We  must  do  as  our  young  mistress  com- 
mands IIS. 

Wild.  Nay,  then,  have  among  ye,  dogs! 
[Throws  money  among  them ;  they  scramble  and  take  it 

up :  he  pelting  them  out,  shuts  the  door,  and  returns. 

Rascals,  peltroons! 1   have  charmed  the  dragon, 

and  now  the  fruit's  my  own. 

Ang.  Oh,  the  mercenary  wretches  !  This  was  a 
plot  to  betray  me. 

Wild.  I  have  put  the  whole  army  to  flight ;  and 
now  I'll  take  the  general  prisoner. 

[Laying  hold  on   her. 

Ang.  I  conjure  you,  sir,  by  the  sacred  name  of 
honour,  by  your  dead  father's  name  and  the  fair  re- 
putalion  of  your  mother's  chastity,  that  you  o(!cr  not 
the  least  offence.  Already  you  have  wronged  me  past 
redress. 

ff-'ild.  Thou  art  the  most  unaccountable  creature — 

Ang.  What  madness,  Sir  Harry,  what  wild  divam 
f«f  loose  desire,  could  prompt  you  to  attempt  this  base- 
ness:— View  me  well the  brightness  of  my  miiul. 

methinks,  should  lighten  outwards,  ar.'l  let  \  on  see 
your  mistake  in  my  behaviour.  "  I  think  it  {.hinr.s 
*'  with  so  much  innocence  in  my  face,  that  it  should 
"  da/zle  all  your  vicious  thoughts,  Think  not  I  tun 
"  defenceless,  because  alone.  Your  very  sell'  i, 
"  guard  apnin^t  voursclf;  I'm  sure  there's  91 
"  thinggenwous  in  your  sou! ;  my  words  shall  search 
"  it  out,  and  eyes  shall  fire  it  for  my  own  dele: ice." 

Wild.  [Mimicking. ~\  Tul  lidum,  tidum,  tal  ti  ciicii 
didum.  A  million  to  one  now  but  this  girl  is  just 

come  flush  from  reading  the  Rival  Queens 'F^ad, 

I'll  at  her  in  her  own  cant Oh  !   my  Statira,  Oh  ! 

my  angry  dear,  turn  thy  eyes   on   me — behold  thy 
beau  in  buskins. 

.In::.  Behold  me,  sir;  view  me  with  a  sober  thought, 
free  fiom  those  fumes  of  wine  that  throw  a  mist  before 
your  sight,  and  you  shall  find  that  every  glance  from 
my  reproaching  eves  is  armed  with  sharp  resentment, 
ami  with  a  virtuous  pride  that  looks  dishonour  dead. 
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//"/'/./.  This  is  the  f;r-t  \vhorein  heroics  that  I  have 
met  with.  [/L'/V/c.]  Look  ye,  madam,  as  to  that  slen- 
der particular  of  your  virtue,  we  sha'u'l  quarrel  about 
it ;  you  may  he  as  virtuous  as  any  woman  in  England, 
ifyou  please;  you  may  say  your  prayers  all  the  time. 
lint  pray,  madam,  be  pleased  to  consider,  what  is  this 
same  virtue  that  you  make  such  a  mighty  noise  about 
— "  Can  vour  virtue  bespeak  you  a  front  row  in  the 
"  boxes?  No ;  for  the  players  cann't  live  upon  virtue." 
Can  your  virtue  keep  you  a  coach  and  six.  i\o,  no  ; 
your  virtuous  women  walk  on  foot. — "  Can  your  vir- 
"  tue  hire  you  a  pew  in  the  church?  Why,  the  very 
"  sexton  will  tell  you,  No."  Can  your  virtue  stake  for 
you  at  picquet  ?  No.  Then  what  business  has  a  wo- 
man with  virtue?  Come,  come,  madam,  I  ofl'cn -d 

you  fifty  guinea^  ;  there's  a  hundred The  devil  ! 

virtuous  still  ! Why,  it  is  a  hundred,  five 

score,  a  hundred  guineas. 

Aug.  Oh,  indignation!  Were  I  a  man,  you  durst 
not  use  me  thus.  But  the  mean,  poor  abuse  you  throw 
on  me,  reflects  upon  yourself:  our  sex  still  strikes  au 
awe  upon  the  brave,  and  only  cowards  dare  ati'r  jnt  a 
woman. 

Jf-'ild.  Affront !  'Sdcath,  madam,  a  h,und red  gui- 
neas will  set  you  up  a  hank  at  basset;  a  hundred  gui- 
neas will  furnish  out  your  lodging  with  china;  a 
hundred  guineas  will  give  you  ;ui  air  of  quality  ;  a 
hundred  guineas  will  buy  you  a  rich  escritoire  f.,i 
your  billet-doux,  "  or  a  fine  Conimon-Prayer-Hook 
"  for  your  virtue;"  a  hr.ndrcd  guineas  will  buy  n 
hundred  fine  things,  and  fine  tilings  are  for  fine  ladies, 
and  fine  ladies  are  for  line  gentlemen,  and  fine  gentle- 
men are 'Kgad,  this  Burgundy  makes  a  man  speak 

like  an  angel Come,  come,  madam,  take  it  and 

put  it  to  what  use  you  please. 

Aug.  I'll  use  it  as  I  would  the  base  unworthy  rrlvcr, 
thus —  [T/ifou  s  di>n:n  tlie  jut  me,  and  slamji;!  ///» 

Wild,.  I  have  no  mind  to  meddle  in'statc-aii 'sir  . 
but  these  women  will  make  me  a  parliament-man  n: 
spite  of  my  teeth,  on  purpose  to  bring  in  a  bill 
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their  extortion.     She  tramples  under  foot  that  deity 

which  all   the  world    adores Oh,  the  blooming 

pride  of  beautiful  eighteen! Pshaw!' — I'll  talk  to 

her  no  longer :  I'll   make    my   market   with   the  old 

gentlewoman;  she  knows  business  better \_Goes 

to  the  door.'] — Here,  you,  friend  :  pray  desire  the  old 

lady  to   walk  in Hark'e,  egad,   madam,  I'll  tell 

your  mother. 

Enter  Lady  DARLING. 

Darl.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  and  how  d'\e  like  my 
daughter,  pray? 

Wild.  Like  her,  madam  ? Hark'e,  will  you  take 

it  1-        Why,  'faith,  madam Take  the  money,  I 

say,  or  egad  all's  out. 

Ang.  All  shall  out — Sir,  you're  a  scandal  to  the 
name  of  gentleman. 

Wild.  With  all  my  heart,  madam In  short, 

madam,  your  daughter  has  used  me  somewhat  too  fa- 
miliarly, though  1  have  treated  her  like  a  woman  of 
quality. 

Darl.  How,  sir? 

Wild.  Why,  madam,  I  have  offered  her  a  hundred 
guineas. 

Darl.  A  hundred  guineas !  Upon  what  score? 

Wild.  Upon  what  score  !    Lord,  lord,   how  these 

old  women  love  to  hear  bawdy ! Why,  'faith, 

madam,  I  have  never  a  double  entendre  ready  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  I'll  sing  you  a  song, 

Behold  the  goldfinches,  tall  al  de  rail, 
And  a  man  of' my  inches,  tall  al  de  rail, 
You  shall  take  'em,  believe  me,  tall  al  de  rail, 
If  you  will  give  me  your  tall  al  de  rail. 
A  modish  minuet,  madam,  that's  all. 

Darl.  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you. 

Wild.  Ay,  she  will  have  it  in  plain  terms — Then, 
madam,  in  downright  English,  I  offered  your  daugh- 
ter a  hundred  guineas  to 

Ang.  Hold,  sir,  stop  your  abusive  tongue,  too  loose 
for  modest  ears  to  hear Madam,  I  did  before  sus- 
pect that  his  designs  were  base  j  now  they're  too  plain  : 
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this  knight,  this  mighty  man  of  wit  and*  humour,  is 

made  a  tool  to  a  knave Vizard  has  sent  him  on  a 

bully's  errand,  to  affront  a  woman  ;   but  1  scorn  the 
abuse,  and  him  that  ottered  it. 

Darl.  How,  sir,  come  to  affront  u;>  ?  D'ye  know 
who  we  are,  sir ! 

ff-'i Id.  Know  who  you  are  !    Why,  your  daughter 

there,  is   Mr.  Vizard'* cousin,   1   suppose.     And 

Tor  you,  madam Now  to  call  her  procuress  a- /a- 

de  France — [Aside. \ ^-J'estime  vutre  occu- 
pation. 

Dart.   Prnv,  sir,  speak  English, 

IPiid.  Then  to  define  her  oihcz  H -la-mode  de  Lon- 
drcs. —  [Asidr.~\ — 1  suppose  your  ladyship  to  be  one  of 
tiiose  civil,  obliging,  discreet,  old  gentlewomen,  who 
keep  their  visiting  days  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
presenting  friends,  whom  they  treat  with  imperial  tea, 
a  private  room,  and  a  pack  ol :  cards.  Now  I  suppose 
you  do  understand  me. 

Darl.  This  is  beyond  sufferance  !  But  say,  thou 
abusive  man,  what  injury  have  you  ever  received  from 
me  or  mine,  thus  to  engage  you  in  this  scandalous 
aspersion. 

An*.  Yes,  sir,  what  cause,  what  motives  could  in- 
duce you  thus  to  debase  yourself  below  your  rank  ? 

Wild.  Hey-day  !  Now,  dear  Roxana,  and  you,  my 
fair  Statira,  be  not  so  very  heroic  in  your  style  :  Vi- 
zardjs  letter  may  resolve  you,  and  answer  all  the  im- 
pertinent questions  yon  have  made  me. 

Darl.  and  Aug.  Vv'e  appeal  to  that. 

ll'tld.  And  I'll  stand  to  it;  he  read  it  to  me,  and 
the  contents  were  pretty  plain,  I  thought. 

Aug.  Here,  sir,  peruse  it'  and  sec  how  much  we 
arc  injtir'd,  and  you  deceiv'd. 

ff-'ild.  [Opening  the  letter.]  But  hold,  madam,  [7V 
Darling.]  before  I  read  I'll  make  some  condition  : — 
Mr.  Vizard  says  here,  that  I  won't  scruple  thirty  or 
forty  pieces.  Now,  madam,  if  yon  have  clapt  in  ano- 
ther cypher  to  the  account,  and  made  it  three  or  four 
hundred,  egad  I'll  not  stand  to't. 
G  -3 
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;.  Now,  T  cunn't  tell  whether  disdain  or  anger 
be  the  most  just  resentment  for  ihis  injury. 
Darl.  The  letter,  sir,  shall  answer  you. 
Jl'ild.  Well  then  —  [Reads.]—'  Out  of  my  earnest 
inclination  to  serve  your  ladyship,  and  my  cousin  An- 
gelica' —  Ay,  ay,  the  very  word;,  I  can  S'iy  it  by  heart 
—  '  I  have  sent  Sir  Harry  Wildair  to'  —  What  the  de- 
vil's this  ?  —  '  Sent  Sir  Marry  Wildair  to  court  my  cou- 
sin' —  He  read  to  me  quite  a  different  thing  —  '  He's  a 
gentleman  of  grcnt  parts  and  fortune'  —  He's  a  son  of 
a  whore  and  a  rascal  —  '  And  would  make  your  daugh- 
ter very  happy  [ir/iistles."]  in  a  husband.'  —  [Looks 
foolish,  and  'hums  a  song.']  —  Oh  1  poor  Sir  Harry, 
what  have  thy  angrv  stars  designed  ? 

Aug.  Now,  sir,  i  hope  you  need  no  instigation  tore- 

dress  our  \vongs,  since  even  the  injury  points  the  way. 

Darl.  Think,  sir,  that  our  blood  for  many  gene- 

.  rations  has   run   in  the  purest  channel  of  unsullied 

honour. 

Wild.   Ay,  madam.  [Bows  to  her. 

slu;;.  Consider  what  a  tender  flower  i    woma<.' 
putaiiou,  which  the  least  air  of  foul  dt  traction  blasts. 
U'i/d.  Yes,  madam.  [Bows  to  the  other. 

Darl.  Call  then  to  mind  your  rude  and  scandalous 
behaviour. 

////(/.   Right,  madam.  [Bows  again, 

member  the  base  price  you  offered  in". 

' 


Wild.  Very  true,  madam.    W 
hized  ? 


as  ever  man  so  cate- 

cze   ? 

Darl.  And  think  that  Vizard,  —  villain  Vizard,-*- 
cansed  all  this,  yet  lives  :  that's  all  :  farewell. 

.'•'.lay,  n.adam,  [To  Darling.]  one  word: 
is  tin  ••'•  no  other  way  to  redress  your  wrongs,  but  by 
fighting? 

Darl.  Only  one,  sir;  v.-hich  if  you  can  think  of,  you 
mav  do:  you  ku'nv  the-  'ousiiu-ss  I  entertaincd'yoii  for. 

H'ild.  I  understand  you,  madam.  fE.vit  Darling.] 
Here  am  I  brought  into  a  very  pretty  dilemma;  1  must 
commit  murder  or  commit  matrimony  j  which  is  the 
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best  now?  a  licence   from   Doctors  Commons,  or  a 

sentence  from  the  Old  Bailey? If  I  kill  my  man, 

the  l.v.v  han.^s  inc. ;  if  I  marry  my  woman,   1    shall 

hang    m\selt. But,     damn    it cowards     dare 

iiu;ht: — I'll    marry;  that's  the  most  daring  action  of 

the  two So,   my  dear  cousin  Angelica,  have   at 

von.  \Exit. 

SCENE  II. 
Xrwgatc.     CLINCHER  Senior,  solus. 

Clin.  a  en.  How  severe  and  melancholy  are  Newgate 
reflections  !  Last  week  my  father  died  ;  yesienhiy  I 
turned  beau  ;  to-day  I  am  laid  by  the  heels,  and  to- 
morrow shall  be  hung  by  the  neck. 1  was  agree- 
ing with  a  bookseller  about  printing  an  account  of 
my  journey  through  France  and  Italy;  but  now  the 
history  of  my  travels  must  be  through  Ilolborn  to 
Tyburn '  The  last  dying  speech  of  Beau  Clin- 
cher, that  was  going  to  the  Jubilee Come,  a  half- 
penny a- piece.' A  sad  sound,  a  sad  sound,  faith  ! 

'Tis  one  way  to  have  a  man's  death  make  a  great  noise 
in  the  world. 

"  Enter  SMUGGLER  and  Gaoti .-. 

"  Smug.  Well,  friend,  1  have  told  you  who  I  am  : 
"   so    send   these    letters    into  Thames-street,    as  cli- 
"  rooted  :   they  are  to  gentlemen  that  will   bail 
"    [F..iit  Gaoler.]    Ei;!   this  Newgate   isaverypopu- 
"  (bus  place:  here's  robbery  and  repentance  in  every 

"  corner. Well,    friend,    what  are  you?  a  cut- 

"   thro.it  or  a  burn-baliu"? 

"  Clin.  sen.  What  are  you,  mistress,  a  bawd  or  a 
"  witch?  Hark'e,  if  you  are  a  witch,  d'ye  see,  I'll 
"  give  yon  a  hundred  pounds  to  mount  me  on  u 
"  broom-staff,  and  whip  me  away  to  the  Jubilee. 

'\  Smug.  The  Jubilee  !  O,  you  young  niko-hell, 
"  what  brought  you  here? 

"  Clin.  sen.  Ah,  you  old  rogne,  what  brought  you 
"  bore,  if  you  go  to  that? 

"  .S'/rtwif.  1  knew,  sir,  what  your  powdering,  your 
"  prinking,  your  dancing,  and  your  frisking,  would 
"  conic  too. 
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"  Clin.  sen.  And  I  knew  what  yourcozening,  your 
"  extortion,  an:!  your  smugging  would  come  to. 

"  Smug.  Ay,  sir,  you  must  break  your  indentures, 

"  and  run  to  the  devil  in  a  full  bottom  wig,  must  you  ? 

"   din. sen,  Ay,  sir,  and  you  must  put  ofl  your  gra- 

"  vity,  and  run  to  the  devil  in   petticoats: You 

''  design  to  swing  in  masquerade,  master,  d'ye? 

"  Smug.  Ay,  you  must  go  to  the  plavs  too,  sirrah: 
"  Lord,  lord  !  what  bu:-ine-.>  has  a  "prentice  at  a  play- 
"  house,  unless  it  be  to  hear  his  master  made  a 
"  cuckold,  and  his  mistress  a  whore?  It  is  ten  to  one 
"  now,  but  some  malicious  poet  has  my  character 
'•  upon  the  stage  within  this  month  •  'tis  a  hard  mat- 
"  tfr  now,  that  an  honest  sober  man  cannot  sin  in 
"  private  for  this  plaguy  stage.  I  gave  an  honest  gen- 
"  tleman  five  guineas  myself  towards  writing  a  book 
"  against  it  ;  and  it  has  done  no  good,  we  see. 

"  Clin.  sen.  Weil,  well,  master,  take  courage!  Our 
"  comfort  is,  we  have  lived  together,  and  shall  die  to- 
"  get  her,  only  with  this  difference,  that  I  have  lived 
"  like  a  fool,  and  shall  die  like  a  knave,  and  you  have 
"  lived  like  a  knave,  and  shall  die  like  a  foof. 

"   Suing.  No,  sirrah  !     I  have  sent  a  messenger  for 

"  my  clothes,  and  shall  set  out  immediately,  and  shall 

"  be  upon  your  jury  by  and  by — Go  to  prayers,  you 

"  rogue,  to  pra\ers.  [Exit. 

"   Clin.  ten.  Prayers!    it  is  a  hard  taking  when  a 

"  man  must  say  grace  to  thegallows. — Ah,  this  cursed 

"   intriguing!     Had  I  swung  handsomely  in  a  silken 

"  garter  now,   I  had  died  in  my  duty;  but  to  hang  in 

"   hemp,  like  the  vulgar,  it  is  very  ungenteel." 

Enter  TOM  ERRAND. 

A   reprieve  !  a  reprieve  !   thou  dear,  dear damned 

rogue.     Where  have  you  been  ?     Thou  art  ihe  most 

v.  drome son  of  a  whore;  where's  my  clothes? 

Err.  Sir,  I  see  where  mine  are.  Come,  sir,  strip, 
sir,  strip. 

"   L'tin.sen.  AVhat,  sir,  will  you  abuse  a  gentleman? 

"  Err.  A  gentleman! — Ha,  ha,  ha! d'ye  kno\v 

"  where  you  are,  sir?     We're  all  gentlemen  here.     I 
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"  btand  r.p  for  liberty  and  properiv.  Newgate's  a 
"  commonwealth.  No  courtier  has  business  among 
*'  us.  Come,  sir. 

"  Cliti.  srn.  Well,  but  stay,  stay  till  I  send  for  my 
"  own  clothes:  I  shall  get  out  presently- 

"  Err.  No,  no,  sir,  I'll  ha'  you  into  the  dungeon, 
"  and  uncase  you. 

"   din,  sen.  Sir,  you  cannot  master  m°,  for  I  am 
"  twenty  thousand  strong."          [Exeunt  struggling, 
SCENE  III. 

Changes    to    Lady  DARLING'*   Honse.      Enter 
W ILPAIR  wit/i  letters ;  Servant  fallowing. 

11  '  •'.  Ik-re,  fly  all  around,  and  bear  these  as  di- 
rected; you  to  Westminster,  yon  to  St.  James's,  and 
you  into  the  city.  Tell  all  rny  friend;,  a  bridegroom's 
joy  invites  their  presence.  Look  all  of  ye  like  bride- 
grooms also :  all  appear  with  hospitable  looks,  and 
hear  a  welcome  in  your  faces.  Tell  them  I  am  mar- 
ried. If  anvaslt  to  whom,  make  no  reply;  but  tell 
them,  that  f'm  married,  that  joy  shall  crown  the  day, 
and  love  the  night.  Begone,  fly. 

Enter  STANDARD 

A  thousand  welcomes,  friend  ;  my  pleasure's  now 
complete,  since  1  can  share  it  with  my  friend  :  brisk 
joy  shall  bound  from  me  to  you  ;  then  back  again  ; 
and,  like  the  sun,  grow  warmer  by  reflection. 

Stand.  You're  always  pleasant,  Sir  Harry;  but  this 
transcends  yourself:  whence  proceed?  it? 

IJ'ild.  Canst  thou  not  »•«  ?s,  my  friend  ?  Whence 
flows  all  earthly  jov?  What  is  the  life  of  man,  and 

soul  of  pleasure? — Woman. What  fires  the  heart. 

with  Iran-port,  and  the  soul   with  raptures? — Lovely 

woman. What  is  the  master-stroke  and  btnilc  of 

the   creation,    but   charming   virtuous    wo'man?-- 

\\  hen  Nature  in  the  general  composition  firstbrooght 
woman  forth,  like  a  rit^ii'd  poet,  r.ivish'd  with  his 

.  with  eestasy  it  blest  i he  fair   production! 

Mclhink-:,  my  fiiend,  you  reii.-h  not  my  joy.  What 
is  iho  ca;i 

Stand.  Canst  thou  not  auess? — What  is  the  bane 
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ot  man,  and  scourge  of  life,  hut  woman? What 

is  the  heathenish  idol  man  sets  up,  and  is  damn'd  for 

worshipping?      Treacherous    woman. "    What 

"  are  those,  whose  eyes,  like  basilisks,  shine  beautiful 
"  for  sure  destruction,  whose  smiles  are  dangerous  as 
"  the  grin  of  fiends,  but  false,  deluding  woman  ?" — 
Woman,  whose  composition  inverts  humanity  ;  their 
bodies  heavenly,  but  their  souls  are  clay. 

Wild.  Come,  come,  colonel  ;  this  is  too  much:  I 
know  your  wrongs  received  from  Lurewell  may  ex- 
cuse your  resentment  against  her.  But  it  is  unpar- 
donable to  charge  the  failings  of  a  single  woman  upon 
the  whole  sex.  I  have  found  one,  whose  virtues 

Stand.  So  have  I,  Sir  Harry  ;  I  have  found  one 
whose  pride's  above  yielding  to  a  prince.  And  if  ly- 
ing, dissembling,  perjury,  and  falsehood  be  no  breaches 
in  a  woman's  honour,  she  is  as  innocent  as  infancy. 

Wild.  Well,  colonel,  I  find  your  opinion  grows 
stronger  by  opposition,  I  shall  now,  therefore,  wave 
the  argument,  and  only  beg  you  for  this  day  to  make 

a  shew  of  complaisance  at  least. Here  comes  my 

charming  bride. 

Enter  DARLING  and  ANGELICA. 

Stand.  [Saluting  Angelica.]  I  wish  you,  madam, 
all  the  joys  of  love  and  fortune. 

Enter  CLINCHER  Junior. 

Clin.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I'm  just  upon  the 
spur,  and  have  only  a  minute  to  take  my  leave. 

W "lid.  Whither  are  you  bound,  sir? 

Clin.  Bound,  sir!  I  am  going  to  the  Jubilee,  sir. 

Darl.  Bless  me,  cousin  !  how  came  you  by  these 
clothes  ? 

Clin.  Clothes  •  ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  rarest  jest !  ha,  ha, 
ha  !  1  shall  hurst  by  Jupiter  Ammon,  I  shall  burst. 

Darl.  What's  the  matter,  cousin? 

Clin.  The  matter!  ha,  ha,  ha!  Why,  an  honest 
porter,  ha,  ha,  h.i !  has  knocked  out  my  brother's 
brains,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Wild.  A  very  good  jest,  i'faith,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Clin.  Ay,  sir,  but  thejest  of  all  is,  he  knocked  out 
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his  brains  with  a  hammer,  and  so  he  is  a.-  dead  a.,  i 
door-nail,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Dnrl.   And  do  you  laugh,  wretch  ? 

Clin.  Laugh  !  ha,  ha,  ha'  let  me  fee  e'er  a  younger 
brother  in  England  that  won't  laugh  at  such  a  jest. 

Aug.  You  appeared  a  very  sober,  pious  gentleman 
some  hours  ago. 

Clin.  Pshaw,  I  w;is  a  fool  then  :  but  now,  madam, 
I'm  a  wit ;  I  can  rake  now.  As  fur  your  part,  madam, 
you  might  have  had  me  once  ;  hut  now,  madam, 
if  you  should  fall  to  eating  chalk,  or  gnawing  the 
sheets,  it  is  none  of  my  fauh.  Now,  madam — 1  have 
got  an  estate,  and  I  must  go  to  the  Jubilee. 
F.nlcr  CLINCH KR  Scnidr  in  a  Blanket- 

Clin.  sen.  Mustyouso,  rogue,  mu-.lye?  You  will 
go  to  the  Jubilee,  will  \  on  ? 

Clin.jun.  A  ghost !  a  ghost !  Send  for  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  presently. 

Clin.  sen.  A  ghost  !  No,  no,  sirrah,  I'm  an  elder 
brother,  rogue. 

Clin.jun.  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  that ;  I'm  sure 
you're  dead  in  law. 

Clin.  sen.  Why  so,  sirrah,  why  so? 

Clin.jun.  Because,  sir,  I  can  get  a  fellow  to  swear 
hf  knocked  cut  your  brains. 

Wild.  An  odd  way  of  swearing  a  man  out  of  his  life! 

"  Clin.jun.  Smell  him,  gentlemen,  he  has  a  deadly 
"  scent  about  him. 

"  Clin.  sen.  Truly  the  apprehensions  of  death  may 
"  have  made  me  savour  a  little.  O  lord!  the  colo. 
"  nel !  The  apprehension  of  him  may  make  the  sa- 
"  vour  worse,  I'm  afraid." 

Clin.jun.  In  short,  sir,  wen- you  a  ghost,  or  brother, 
or  devil,  I  will  go  to  the  Jubilee,  by  Jupiter  Ainmon, 

"   Stand.  Go   to  the  Jubilee!   go   to  the  bear  gar- 

"  den. The    travel  of  such  fools   as   you   doubly 

"  injures  our  country  :  you  expose  our  native  follies, 
"  which  ridicule  us  among  strangers,  and  return 
"  fi aught  only  with  ih.-ir  vices,  which  you  vend  here 
(f  for  fashionable  gallantry  :  a  travelling  fool  ji>  ci-i 
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"  dangerous  as  a  home-bred  villain."  Get  you  to 
your  native  plough  and  cart,  converse  whh  animals 
like  yourselves,  sheep  and  oxen  :  men  are  creatures 
vou  don't  understand. 

Wild.  Let  'em  alone,  colonel,  their  folly  will  be 
now  diverting.  Come,  gentlemen,  we'll  dispute  this 
point  some  other  time ;  "  1  hear  some  fiddlers  tuning, 
"  let's  hear  how  they  can  entertain  us." 

[_A  servant  enters  and  whispers  Wildair. 

Wild.  Madam,  shall  1  beg  you  to  entertain  the 
company  in  the  next  room  for  a  moment  ?  [To  Darl. 

Darl.  With  all  my  heart — .—Come,  gentlemen. 
[Exeunt  all't'iii  Wildair. 

Wild.  A  lady  to  enquire  for  me  ?  Who  can  this  be  ? 

Enter   LUREWELL. 
Oh,  madam,   this  favour  is  beyond  my  expectation — 

to  come    uninvited    to   dance  at   my   wedding. 

What  d'ye  gaze  at,  madam? 

Lure.  A  monster — If  thou'rt  married,  thou'rt  the 
most  perjured  wretch  that  e'er  avonch'd  deceit. 

Wild.  Heyday!  Why,  madam,  I'm  sure  I  never 
swore  to  marry  you  :  I  made  indeed  a  slight  pro- 
mise, upon  condition  of  your  granting  me  a  small  fa- 
vour; but  you  would  not  consent,  you  know. 

Lure.  How  he  upbraids  me  with  my  shame  !  Can 
you  deny  your  binding  vows,  when  this  appears  a 
witness  against  your  falsehood  ?  [Skew;,  a  ring.}  Me- 
thinks  the  motto  of  this  sacred  pledge  should  flash 
confusion  in  your  guilty  face — Read,  read  here  the 
binding  words  of  love  and  honour — words  not  un- 
known to  your  perfidious  tongue,  though  utter  stran- 
gers to  your  treacherous  heart. 

Wild.  The  woman's  stark  staring  mad,  that's  cer- 
tain. 

Lure.  Was  it  maliciously  designed  to  let  me  find 
my  misery  when  past  redress;  to  let  me  know  yon, 
only  to  know  you  false  ?  Had  not  cursed  chance 
shewed  me  the  surprising  motto,  I  had  been  happy — 
The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  you  was  fatal  to  me, 
and  this  second  worse. 
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n'ilcl.  What  the  devil  is  all  this  !  Madam,  I'm  not 
at  leisure  for  raillery  at  present,  I  have  weighty  af- 
fairs upon  my  hands ;  the  business  of  pleasure,  ma- 
dam :  any  other  time [Going. 

Lure.  Stay  I  conjure  you,  stay. 

ff'ild.  'Faith,  I  can't,  my  bride  expects  me;  but 
hark'e,  when  the  honey-moon  is  over,  about  a  mouth 
or  two  hence,  1  may  do  you  a  small  favour.  [Exif. 

Litre.  Grant  me  some  wild  expressions,  Heavens,  or 

I  shall  burst.    Woman's  weakness,  man's  falsehood, 

my  own  shame,  and  love's  disdain,  at  once  swell  up 

my  breast — Word-*,  words,  or  1  shall  burst.   [Going. 

Enter  STANDARD. 

Stand.  Stay,  madam,  you  need  not  shun  my  sight; 
for,  if  you  are  perfect  woman,  you  have  confidence 
to  outface  a  crime,  and  bear  tlie  charge  of  guilt  with- 
out a  blush. 

Lure.  The  charge  of  guilt !  What  making  a  fool 
of  you?  I've  done  it,  and  glory  in  the  act:  "  the 
"  height  of  female  justice  were  to  make  you  all  hang 
"  or  drown :"  dissembling  to  the  prejudice  of  men 
is  virtue;  and  every  look,  or  sign,  or  smile,  or  tear 
that  can  deceive  is  meritorious. 

Stand.  Very  pretty  principles,  truly.  If  there  be 
truth  in  woman,  'tis  now  in  thee.  Come,  madam, 
vou  know  that  you're  discovered,  and  being  sensible 
that  you  cannot  escape,  you  would  now  turn  to  bay. 
That  ring,  madam,  proclaims  you  guilty. 

Lure.  O,  monster,  villain,  perfidious  villain  !  Has 
he  told  you  ? 

Stand.  I'll  tell  you,  and  loudly  too. 

Lure.  O,  name  it  not Yet,  speak  it  out,  'tis  so 

just  a  punishment  for  putting  faith  in  man,  thatl  will 
Ijfar  it  all;  "  and  let  credulous  maids,  that  trust  their 
"  honour  to  the  tongues  of  men,  thus  hear  the  shame 
"  proclaimed."  Speak  now,  what  his  busy  scandal, 
and  your  improving  malice,  both  dare  utter. 

Stand.  Your  falsehood  can't  be  reached  by  malice 
nor  by  satire;  your  actions  are  the  jnstest  libel  on 
your  fame;  your  words,  your  looks,  your  tears,  I  did 
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believe  in  spite  of  common  fame.  Nav,  'gainst  mine 
ovvn  eyes,  I  still  maintained  your  truth.  1  imagined 
Wiidair's  boasting  of  your  favours  to  be  the  pure 
result  of  his  own  vanity  ;  at  last  he  urged  your  tak- 
ing presents  of  him ;  as  a  convincing  proof  of  which, 
you  yesterday  from  him  received  that  ring,  which 
ring,  that  I  might  be  sure  he  gave  it,  1  lent  him  for 
that  purpose. 

Lure.  Ha  !  you  lent  it  him  for  that  purpose  ! 

Stand.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  I  lent  it  him  for  that  pur- 
pose  No  denying  it — 1  know  it  well,  for  I  have 

worn  it  long,  and  desire  you  now,  madam,  to  restore 
it  to  the  just  owner. 

Lure.  The  just  owner!  Think,  sir,  think  but  of 
what  importance  'tis  to  own  it :  if  you  have  love  and 
honour  in  your  soul,  'tis  then  most  justly  vours;  if 
not,  you  are  a  robber,  and  have  stolen  it  basely. 

Stand.   Ha  ! — your  words,  like  meeting  flints,  have 

struck  a  light  to  shew  me  something  strange But 

tell  me  instantly,  is  not  your  real  name  Manly  ? 

Lure.  Answer  me  first :  did  not  you  receive  this 
ring  about  twelve  years  ago? 

Stand.  I  did. 

Lure.  And  were  not  you  about  that  time  enter- 
tained two  nights  at  the  house  of  Sir  Oliver  Manly  in 
Oxfordshire? 

Stand.  1  was,  I  was.  [Runs  to  her,  and  embraces 
hcr.~\  The  blest  remembrance  fires  my  soul  with  tr.nu- 

porl — 1  knoxv  the  rest you  are  the  charming  she, 

and  1  the  happy  man. 

Lure.  How  has  blind  fortune  stumbled  on  the 
right!  But  where  have  you  wandered  since? — 'Twas 
cruel  to  forsake  me. 

Stand.  The  particulars  of  my  fortune  are  too  tedi- 
ous now  :  but  to  discharge  myself  from  the  stain  of 
dishonour,  I  must  tell  you,  that  immediately  upon  my 
return  to  the  university,  mv  elder  brother  and  I  quar- 
relled: my  father  to  prevent  farther  mischief,  ]><>:\~ 
me  away  to  trarel :  I  wrote  to  you  from  London,  but 
fear  the  letter  came  not  to  your  ham!-. 
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Lure.  I  never  h.id  the  least  account  of  you  by  let- 
ter or  rihcrvvi  c. 

k'land.  Three  years  1  lived  abroad,  and  at  rny  re- 
'  turn  fcumi  yon  were  gone  out  of  th<  .  iho* 

none  rcnld  tell  nie  whither:  nii'-si:  -:  vo-.i  t!  us,  I 
went  to  Flanders,  served  my  king  till  the  pearc  com- 
menced, then  fortunately  going  on  board  at  Amster- 
dam, one  ship  transported  us  both  to  England.  At 
the  first  sight  I  loved,  though  i;,:i';rant  of  the  hidden 

cause You  may  remember,  ma-Jam,  that,  talking 

once  of  marriage,   i  told  you  I  was  engaged;  to  your 
If  I  meant. 

Litre.  Then  men  are  still  most  generou.^  and  brav<> 
— and,  to  reward  your  truth,  an  estate  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year,  waits  your  acceptance  ;  and  if  I 
r.in  satisfy  you  in  mv  pa^i  conduct,  "  and  the  reasons 
"  that  engaged  me  to  deceive  all  men,"  I  shall  expect 
the  honourable  performance  of  your  promise,  and 
that  von  will  stay  wish  me  in  England. 

Stand.  S1  iv.  Nor  fame  nor  glory  e'er  shall  part 
us  more.  "  My  honour' can  be  nowhere  more  con- 
"  cerned  than  here." 

J'.nicr  \V ILDAIR,  ANGELICA,  loth  CLINCHERS. 
Oh!    Sir  Harry,  Fortune  has  acted  miracles  to-day  : 
the  story's  strange  and   tedious,  but  all  amounts  to 
this — that  woman's  mind  is  charming  as  her  person, 
and  I  am  made  a  convert  too  to  beauty. 

JFild.  I  wanted  only  this  te  make  my  pleasure  per- 
fect.    "  And  now,  madam,  we  may  dance  and  sing, 
"  and  love  and  kiss  in  good  earnest." 
"  A  Dance hf re.  Afier  ihc  Dance"  enter  SMUGLGEK. 

Smug.  So,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I'm  glad  to  find, 
you  so  merry  ;  is  my  gracious  nephew  among  ye? 

U'i  Id.  Sir,  hectares  not  shew  his  face  among  such 
honourable  company,  for  your  gracious  nephew  is— • 

Smug.  What,  sir?  Have  a  care  what  you  say. 

Wild.    A  villain,  sir. 

Smug.  Wiih  all   my  heart.     I'll   pardon  you  the 
lit-ating  me  for  that  very  word.     And  pray,  Sir  Harry, 
when  you  sec  him  next,  tell  him  this  news  from  me, 
H 
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tliall  have  disinherited  hiu> — that  1  will  lc;ne  him  as 
poor  as  a  d^banded  quarter-master.  And  this  is  the 
po.  itive  and  stiff  resolution  of  threescore  and  ten  ; 
an  age  tint  sticks  as  obstinately  to  iis  purpose,  as  to 
the  old  fashion  of  its  cloak. 

Wild.  You  ret-,  madam,  [Y>;  Angel.]  how  Indus- 
tiioiijly  fonuiwhas  punislied  his  offence  to  you. 

An«.  1  can  scarcely,  sir,  reckon  it  an  offence,  con- 
sidering the  happy  consequence  of  it. 

Smug.  Oh,  Sir  Harry,  he  is  as  hypocritical— -— 

Lure.  As  yourself,  Mr.  Alderman.  How  fares  my 
good  old  nurse,  pray,  sir? 

Sum™.  O,  madam,  I  shall  he  even  with  yon  before 
I  part  with  your  writings  and  money,  that  J  have  in 
my  hands. 

Stand.  A  word  with  you  ,  Mr.  Alderman;  do  you 
know  tliib  pocket-book? 

Smug.  O  lord,  it  contains  :ui  account  of  all  my  secret 
practices  in  trading.  [ Aside. ~\  How  came  yon  by  it,  sir? 

Stand.  Sir  Ham  here  dusted  it  out  of  your  pocket 
at  this  lady's  house  yesterday.  It  contains  an  account 
of  some  secret  practices  in  your  merchandizing; 
among  the  rest,  the  counterpart  of  an  agreement 
with  a  correspondent  at  Bourcleanx,  about  transport- 
ing French  wine  in  Spanish  casks. — First,  return  this 
lady  all  her  writings,  then  I  shall  consider  whether  I 
shall  lay  your  proceedings  before  the  parliament  or 
not,  whose  justice  will  never  suffer  your  smuggling 
to  go  unpunished. 

Smug.  Oh,  my  poor  ship  and  cargo  ! 

din.  sen.  Hark'e,  master,  you  had  as  good  come 
alon;;  with  me  to  the  Jubilee  now. 

Aug.  Come,  Mr.  Alderman,  for  once  let  a  woman 
advise,  "  Would  you  be  thought  an  honest  man," 
banish  covetsusness,  thai  worst  gout  of  age  ;  avarice 
isa  poor,  pilfering  quality  of  the  soul,  and  will  as 
certainly  cheat,  as  a  thief  would  steal.  Would  you 
be  thought  a  reformer  of  the  times,  be  less  severe  in 
\our  censures,  less  rigid  in  your  precepts,  and  more 
strict  in  your  example. 
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Jy'iid.  Righuinadain,  virtue  flows  freer  from  imi- 
tation than  compulsion;  of  which,  colonel,  your  con- 
version and  mine  are  just  examples. 

In  vain  arc  musty  morals  taught  in  sc/wols, 

Jli/  rigid  teachers,  and  as  rigid  rules. 

frhere  art  tie  iril/i  a  frowning  aspect  stands. 

And  frights  the  pupil  from  its  rough  commands. 

Jittt  woman 

Charming  woman  can  true  converts  make, 

We  love  the  precept  for  flic  teacher's  sake. 

f  fine  in  them  appears  so  brig/it,  so  gai/, 

We  hear  with  transport,  and  ivith  pride  olei/. 

[Exeunt  onmcs. 


EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  W.ILKS. 

A  0 11'  all  depart,  each  his  respective  way, 

To  spend  an  evening's  chat  upon  (he  play, 

Some  to  Hippolilo's;  one  homeward  goes, 

And  one  with  loving  she,  retires  to  tn  Hose. 

The  am'rous  pair  in  all  things  frank  and  free, 

Perhaps  uur.j  tare  the  play  in  Number  Three. 

The  tearing  spark,  if  Phyllis  aught  gainsays, 

Breaks  thejdrawer's  head,  Kicks  her,  and  murders  Bays. 

To  coffee  some  retreat  to  save  their  pockets, 

Oiltcis,  wore  generous,  damn  the  play  at  Locket's  ; 

Hut  there,  1  hope,  the  author's  fears  are  vain, 

Malice  ne'er  spoke  in  generous  Champaign. 

That  poet  merits  an  ignoble  death, 

IF  ho  fears  to  fall  or  a-  a  1'rai'e  Monteth. 

The  privilege  of  wine  we  only  ask, 

you'll  taste  again,  itfcre  yon  damn  the  flask. 

Our  authors  Jean  nut  you  ;   tut  those  he  may, 

If  ho  in  cold  blood  murder  a  man  in  tea. 

Those  men  of  spleen,  ivhofond  t/ic  icorldsltould  know  if, 

Sjidoten,  and  for  their  two-pence  damn  apoel. 
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Tit  fir  erificiim's  good,  that  ice  can  say  fir' t, 

Tlic\f  understand  a  plan ton  irefl  to  pat/  for' V. 

From  l.o.v  to  stage,  from  stage  to  bo.r  tlici/  run. 
First  steal  the  play,  then  damn  if  when  they've  done. 
But  now,  l<>  11  now  wlicit  fate  may  us  betide, 
Among  our  friends  in  ('ornhill  and  Cfieapside. 
Tint  those,  I  think,  //a>-p  but  one  rule  for  plays; 
They'll  siii/  '//c/f'rc  good,  if  so  the  world  but  says, 
If  it  should  please-them,  and  their  spouses  know  it, 
They  straight  eri'/xire  w/iaf  kind  of  man's  the  poet. 
J3ut  from  side-box  we  dread  a  fearful  danrn. 
All  the  good  nut'ired  ieaii.v  are  gone  to  Rome. 
The  ladles'  censure  I'd  almost  forgot, 
The/I  for  a  line  or  tiro  t'  engage  their  rote  : 
But  that  way' t odd,  below  our  author's  aim, 
jYo  leys  than  his  whole  play  in  compliment  to  them, 
For  their  sakcs,  then,  the  play  can't  miss  succeeding; 
Tho'  critics  may  want  wit,   I  In •  y  hare  good  breeding  ; 
They  -won't,  I'm  sure,  forfeit  the  ladies'  graces, 
_/?.'/  shewing  their  ill  nature  to  their  faces; 
Our  business  with  good  manners  may  be  done, 
Flatter  us  here t  and  damn  us  ichen  you're  gone. 
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LIFE  OF  DAVIC  GARRICK. 

THIS  excellent  actor,  whose  name  will  be  ever 
held  in  respect  by  the  admirers  of  theatrical  represen- 
tations, wus  tiie  son  of  Peter  Garrick,  a  captain  in  the 
army,  who  raided  at  Litchfield.  He  was  born  at  Here- 
ford, where  his  father  was  on  a  recruiting  party,  and 
baptized  Feb. 'JO,  17 1(),  us  appears  by  the  church  re- 
r  of  the  parish  of  All  Souls  in  that  city.    His  mo- 
ther':, maiden  name  \vasClough,  daughterto  one  of  the 
vicars  in  Litchfield  cathedral.     At  the  age  of  ten  years 
lie  was  put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hunter,  master  of  the 
grammar-school  at  Litchfield,  but  made  no  great  pro- 
g,ri'<>  in  literature.     He  very  early  shewed  his  attach- 
ment to  dramatic  entertainments,  having  in  the  year 
]  7'-'?  represented  the  character  of  Serjeant  Kite  in  The 
Recruiting  Officer  with  great  applause.    From  school 
he  went  to  Lisbon  to  visit  his  uucle,  but  stayed  only 
a  short  time.     On  his  return  to  England,  he  went 
ajriin  to  Mr. Hunter,  and  in  173o  became  the  pupil 
of  J)r.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  about  that  time  under- 
took to  teach  the  classics  to  a  certain  number  of  pupils. 
The  progress  he  made  under  this  able  tutor  was  not 
such  as  the  brilliancy  of  his  parts  might  seem  to  pro- 
mise ;  the  vivacity  of  his  character  unfitted  him  for  se- 
rious pursuit?,  arid  his  attention  to  the  drama  prevailed 
over  every  other  object.     After  a  time  Dr.  Johnson 
grew  tired  of  teaching  ;  and  Mr.  Garrick  being  clesir- 
tiiis  of  a  more  active  life,  it  was  agreed  by  both  the  pu- 
pil and  his  tutor  to  quit  Litchfield,  and  try  their  for- 
tunes in  the  metropolis.    They  accordingly  set  out  to- 
gether on  the  2d  of  March  173(j ;  and  on  the  Qtfi  of 
th;-  -.une  month,   Mr.  Garrick  was  entered  of  Lin- 
fohiVlnn,  it  being  then  intended  that  the  law  should 
he  his  profession.     Having  had  a  recommendation, 
from   Air.  \\ahnslcy  to  Mr.  Colson,  master  of  the 
school  at  Rochester,   he,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
about  1737,  went  directly  there  with  a  view  to  finish 
his  education.     In  the  company  of  so  rational  a  phi- 
losopher as  Mr.  Colson,  he  was  imperceptibly  and  gra- 
dually improved  in  the  talent  of  thinking  aiid  rea»on- 
a2 
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ing ;  nor  were  the  example  and  precepts  of  so  wise  a 
man  vainly  bestowed  on  a  mind  so  acute  as  that  of 
JNJr.  Garrick. 

His  father  died  soon  after,  and  was  not  long  sur- 
vived by  his  mother.  Ho  then  engaged  in  the  wine- 
trade,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Peter  Garrick ; 
but  this  connection  lasting  but  a  short  time,  he  re- 
solved to  try  his  talents  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  Bum- 
mer of  1741  went  down  to  Ipswich,  where  he  acted 
ivith  great  applause  under  the  name  of  Lydd.il.  The 
part  which  he  first  performed  was  that  of  Aboan  iu 
the  tragedy  of  Oroonoko. 

After  a  summer  spent  in  the  country,  he  determined 
to  venture  on  the  London  stage.  He  had  now  essayed 
his  powers,  and  considered  himself  as  worthy  of  a  more 
respectable  situation  in  the  theatre  :  but  it  is  generally 
said,  that  the  then  directors  of  Drury-Lane  and  Co- 
venl-Garden  could  not  be  induced  to  entertain  the 
same  sentiments.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  accept 
rhe  otter  of  Mr.  Gitiard,  then  master  of  Goodman's- 
Fields'  playhou.e,  who  engaged  him  :  and  he  made 
his  first  appearance  there  on  the  li)th  of  October 
1741,  in  the  character  of  Richard  the  Third,  in  which, 
like  the  sun  bursting  from  a  cloud,  he  displayed,  in 
the  earliest  dawn,  meridian  brightness.  His  excellence 
dazzled  and  astonished  every  one.  He  was  at  this 
time  not  more  than  twenty-four  yews  of -age,  and  a 
novice  to  the  stage,  yet  reaching  at  one  step  to  that 
height  of  perfection  which  maturity  of  years  and  long 
piactical  experience  had  not  been  able  to  bestow  on  the 
then  capital  performers  of  the  English  stage,  he  was 
a  phenomenon  >:'d  not  but  become  the  ob- 

ject of  "universal  ai'.iniration.  The  theatres  towaids 
the  west  end  of  the  town  were  on  this  occasion  de- 
serted, persons  of  all  ranks  flocking  to  Goodman's* 
Fields,  where  Mr.  Garrick  continued  to  act  till  the 
close  of  the  season  ;  when,  having  verv  advantageous 
terms  ottered  him  for  performing  in  Dublin  during 
some  par:  of  the  summer,  he  w  nt  there,  where  he 
found  the  same  homage  paid  to  his  merit,  which  he, 
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h.id  received  from  his  own  countrymen.  To  the  ser- 
vice of  the  latter,  however,  he  esteemed  himself  more 
immediately  bound;  and  therefore, in  the  ensuing  win- 
ter, engaged  himself  to  Mr.  Fleetwood,  then  manager 
of  Drurv-Lane  playhouse,  in  which  theatre  he  conti- 
nued till  the  year  1745,  in  the  winter  of  which  he 
again  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  continued  there  durini; 
the  whole  of  that  season,  being  joint-manager  with 
Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  direction  and  profits  of  the  theatre- 
royal  in  Smock-Alley.  From  thence  he  returned  to 
1  -upland,  and  was  engaged  for  the  season  of  174(J  with 
the  1,'te  Mr. Rich,  patentee  of  Covent-Garden  :  this 
was  his  last  engagement  as  an  hired  actor.  At  the 
close  of  that  season,  Mr.  Fleetwood's  patent  for  Drury- 
Lane  being  expired,  and  having  no  inclination  farther 
to  pursue  a  concern,  by  which,  from  his  want  of 
knowledge  how  to  conduct  it,  he  had  already  consi- 
derably impaired  his  fortune,  Mr.  Garrick,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Lacy,  purchased  the  property  of 
that  theatre,  together  with  the  renovation  of  the  pa- 
tent, and  in  the  winter  of  1747,  opened  it  with  the 
bust  part  of  Mr.  Fieetwood's  former  company,  and  the 
great  additional  strength  of  Mr.  Barry,  Mrs.  Pritch- 
ard,  and  Mrs.  Gibber,  from  Covent  Garden.  In  this 
station  Mr.  Garrick  continued  until  the  year  177!'. 
with  an  interval  of  two  sears,  from  1/G3  to  1/CJ5, 
which  he  devoted  to  travelling. 

After  his  return  from  his  travels,  Mr.  Garrick  de- 
clined the  performance  of  any  new  characters;  but 
continued  to  appear  every  season  in  some  of  his  fa- 
vourite parts  until  the  year  177(),  when,  satisfied  with 
the  wealth  he  had  acquired,  and  the  fame  which  he 
had  established,  he  retirwl  to  the  enjoyment  of  repose 
from  the  fatigues  of  his  profession,  arid  quitted  the 
stage  on  the  10th  day  of  June  177'),  after  performing 
the  character  of  Don  Felix,  in  Mrs.  Centlivre's  co- 
medy of  The  Wonder. 

At  this  period  the  stone,  a  disorder  to  which  he  had 
been  long  subject,  began  to  make  such  inroads  on  his 
eoiiitilulion,   that  the  happiness  which  he  expected 
a  j 
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from  retirement  was  often  interrupted  by  the  violence 
of  the  pain  he  endured,  lie  resorted  to  the  trial  of 
quack  medicines,  to  n-lieve  him  from  the  torments 
which  he  suffered;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  his 
health  received  much  injury  from  this  injudicious 
mode  of  tampering  with  his  malady.  At  Christmas, 
1778,  he  visited  Lord  Spencer  at  Althorpe,  where  he 
was  taken  ill,  but  recovered  suliicienlly  to  return  to 
London,  and  died  at  his  house  in  the  Adelphi  after 
a  few  days  sickness,  on  the  i'Oth  January  17/5).  H'S 
body  was  interred  with  great  funeral  pomp  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  on  the  1st  of  February  following. 

Mr.  Garrick  in  his  person  was  low,  yet  well  shaped 
and  neatly  proportioned:  his  deportment  was  easy, 
natural,  and  engaging.  His  complexion  was  dark, 
and  his  features  were  pleasingly  regular;  they  were 
animated  by  a  full  black  eye,  brilliant  and  penetrating. 
His  voice  was  clear,  melodious,  and  commanding; 
and  from  his  judicious  manner  of  modulating  it,  ren- 
dered his  articulations  piercing  and  distinct  even  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  house,  in.  the  gentle  whis- 
pers of  murmuring  love,  the  half- smothered  accents 
of  infelt  passion,  or  the  professed  concealments  of  an 
aside  speech  in  comedy,  the  rants  of  rage,  the  darings 
of  despair,  or  all  the  violence  of  tragical  enthusiasm. 

As  to  his  particular  fort,  or  superior  cast  in  acting,  it 
would  be  perhaps  as  difficult  to  determine,  as  it  would 
be  minutely  to  describe  his  several  excellencies  in  the 
very  different  casts  in  which  he  at  different  times  ap- 
peared. Particular  superiority  was  swallowed  up  in 
his  universality;  and  should  it  be  contended,  that  there 
have  been  performers  equal  to  him  in  particular  cha- 
racters, yet  even  I  heir  partizans  must  acknowledge, 
there  never  existed  any  one  performer  that  came  nc.ir 
his  excellence  in  so  great  a  variety  of  part?.  Tragedy, 
comedy,  and  farce,  the  lover  and  the  hero,  the  jealous 
husband  and  the  thoughtless  rake,  were  all  alike 
suited  to  his  imitation,  L>i TV  passion  seemed  sub- 
jected to  hi--  power  of  expression.  Rage  and  ridicule, 
doabfftnd  despair,  transport  and  tenderness,  compas». 
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sion  and  contempt,  love,  jealousy,  fear,  fury,  and 
simplicity,  all  took  in  turn  possession  of  his  features, 
while  each  of  them  in  turn  appeared  to  he  the  sole 
possessor  of  those  features.  Old  age  would  sit  on  his 
countenance,  as  if  the  wrinkles  she  had  stampt  there 
were  indelible  ;  the  gaiety  and  bloom  of  youth  seemed 
to  o'erspread  his  face,  and  smooth  even  those  marks 
which  time  and  muscolar  conformation  might  have\ 
really  made  there.  Of  these  truths  no  one  can  be  ig- 
norant, who  ever  saw  him  in  the  several  characters  of 
Lear  or  Hamlet,  Richard,  Dorilas,  flomco  or  Lusig- 
nan  ;  in  his  Ranger,  P>aija,  Druggert  Kitrly,  Brute, 
or  Benedict.  \\\  short,  nature,  the  mistress  from 
whom  alone  this  grc:U  performer  borrowed  all  his  les- 
sons, being  in  herself  inexhaustible,  and  Ltr  variations 
not  to  be  numbered,  it  is  by  no  means  surprizing, 
that  this,  her  darling  son,  should  find  an  unlimited 
scope  for  change  and  diversity  in  his  manner  of  copy- 
ing from  her  various  productions;  and,  as  if  she  had 
from  his  cradle  marked  him  out  for  her  truest  repre. 
sentative,  she  bestowed  on  him  such  powers  of  ex- 
pression in  the  muscles  of  his  face,  as  no  performer 
ever  yet  pobsessed  ;  not  only  for  the  display  of  a  single 
passion,  but  also  for  the  combination  of  those  various 
conflicts  with  which  at  times  the  human  mind  is 
fraught ;  so  that  in  his  countenance,  even  when  his 
lips  were  silent,  his  meaning  stood  pourtrayed  in  cha- 
racters too  legible  for  any  to  mistake  it.  In  a  word, 
the  beholder  felt  himself  affected  he  knew  not  howj 
and  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  by  future  writers, 
what  the  poet  has  said  of  Shakspeare,  that  in  his 
acting,  as  in  the  other's  writing, 

Iks  powerful  strokes  presiding  truth  imprcss'd, 
And  Wiresitted  passion  storm' d  the  Ircust. 
During  the  course  of  his  management,   the  public, 
undoubtedly,  were  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  inde- 
fatigable labour  in  the  conduct  of  the  theatre,  and  in 
the  pains  he  took  to  discover  and  gratify  their  taste. 
The  pains  Mr.  Garrick  took  iu  rearing  many  tender 
theatrical  plants,  added  several  valuable  performers  to 
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t  i  English  stage,  whose  first  blossoms  were  far  from 
promising  s->  fair  a  fruit  as  they  afterwards  produced. 
ff or  was  the  public  less  advantaged  by  the  revival  of 
nnny  piece?  of  the  mou-  early  writers :  pieces  possessed 
of  great  merit,  but  which  had,  either  throne;')  the 
neglect  or  ignorance  of  other  managers,  lain  fora  long 
time  unemployed  and  unregarded.  But  there  is  one 
part  of  theatric.il  conduct  which  ought  unquestionably 
to  be  recorded  to  Mr.  Garrick's  honour,  since  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  morality,  and  the  formation  of 
public  maners,  are  very  considerably  dependent  on  it, 
and  that  is,  the  zeal  with  which  he  ever  aimed  to  ba- 
nish from  the  stage  all  those  plays  which  carry  witli 
them  an  immoral  tendency,  and  to  prune  from  others 
those  parts  which  did  not  promote  the  interest  of  vir- 
tue; rejecting  scenes  of  licentious  libertv,  which  the 
sympathetic  disposition  of  an  age  of  gallantry  and  in- 
trigue had  given  a  sanction  to.  The  purity  of  the 
English  stage  was  certainly  much  more  fully  esta- 
blished during  the  administration  of  this  theatrical 
minister,  than  it  had  ever  been  during  preceding  ma- 
nagements: for  what  the  public  taste  had  itself  in 
some  measure  begun,  he,  by  keeping  that  taste  within 
its  proper  channel,  and  feeding  it  with  a  pure  and 
untainted  stream,  seemed  to  have  completed. 

His  superiority  to  all  others  in  one  branch  of  excel- 
lence must  not  make  us  overlook  the  rank  he  is  en- 
titled to  stand  in  as  to  another;  nor  our  remembrance 
of  his  having  betn  \\-\ejirst  actor  living,  induce  us  to 
forget,  that  he  was  far  from  being  the  last  writer. 
Notwithstanding  the  numberless  and  laborious  avo- 
cations attending  on  his  profession  as  an  actor,  and  his 
station  as  a  manager,  yet.  still  his  active  genius  was 
perpetually  bursting  forth  in  various  little  productions 
both  in  the  dramatic  and  poetical  way,  whose  merit 
cannot  but  make  ns  regret  his  want  of  time  for  the 
pursuance  of  more  extensive  and  important  works. 
Of  these  he  has  publicly  avowed  himself  the  author 
of  the  following,  some  of  which  are  originals,  and 
the  rest  translations  or  alterations  from  other  authors, 
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with  a  design  to  adapt  them  to  the  present  taste  of 
the  public. 

I.  77-.    Lying  Valet.     A  Comedy,  P.m.  1741. 

C.  ,1/jy.,  in  her  Teens;  or,  The  Mulli :. •  ><;'  L<>,  a  v.  A  Farce,  8vo.  1747. 
.'J.  Lain-.    A  Dramatic  Satire,  live.  1749. 
4.   Honicv  and  Juliet.  A  I'l.i^cdy,  altered,  ICmo.  17"0. 
/  Man  in  /it.v  U-'iiititir.  A  Comedy,  bvu.  1?J1. 
fi.    'I  he  1  ail-its.  An  Opera,  i;vo.  .. 
7.   The  T:t>i]>fit.  Au  Opera,  «vo.  17if>. 
F.  FtoriielcmdPerdita.  A  Dramatic  Poesi,  1736.  I'iintedCvo.1758. 

/  crinc  and  l}etrueltiu.     A  Farce,  tivo.  175(j. 
JO.  Lilliput.  A  Dranu''.ic  tuteitainmcnt.  Svo.  17,"?. 

II.  3V(r  Male  Coquet;  or,  £Vcc'it«:c/e  hundred  and  Jij'ty-aei'Cn.    A 
1'ji' •-,  8vo.  1767. 

1-.  Gamesters.    A  Comedy,  altered,  8vo.  1758. 

13.  I-ial>ella;or,  The  Fatal  Marriage.  A  Tragedy,  altered,  Cvo.  1758. 

14.  Thf  Guardian.   A  Comedy.  8vo.  175i). 

1.3.   lli'^h  Life  ijeltr.r  Stairs.  A  Farce,  i'.vo.  ]75Q. 

li).   'I'll  •  kn<:lianler;  or,  Loi'c  and  Music.  A  Musical  Drama,  8vo, 

17.  JIarteqi/in'x  lin-asum,  A  Pantomime.     17(11.  Not  printed. 

18.  (': ,/„:/„  line.  A  Trascdy,  altered,  I'-'mo.  17«>1. 

10.   7'/i.-  t-'ariner's  Uttumfrom  London.  An  Interlude.  4to.  17C2. 

Co.    7'/;t'  Clandestine  Marring*:.    A  Comedy,  !ivo.   IjO.i. 

'-II.    The  Country  (jirl.    A  Comedy,  alLeml,  ijvo.  1700. 

2'J.    \eckor  ^(ithint;.   A  Fan-e.  Kvo.   17(5(>. 

23.  Cywoti.  A  Dramatic  Romance.  Cvo.  17(i7. 

S4.  .-1  Peep  behind  the  Curtain  ;  or,  Tim  -\<.a>  llchcarsal.    A  Farce, 

8vo.  17'  ;. 

C5.   The  Jubilee.  A  Dramatic  Entertainment.  17f)9.   Not  printed. 
Cti.   King  Arthur;  or,  The.  British  l\'url/ty.    A  Tragedy,  altered, 

f.vo.  177(i. 

C7.  Jtantlet.  A  Tragedy,  altered.  1771- 

C8.    The  ]n\liiiit.i»n  lit  tile  Ordtr  oj' the  Carter,  8\'Q.  1771. 
'-'!>.    7Vif  Irish  II  idr,v.     A  Comedy,  llvo.   I77-- 

30.  The  Chanen.  A  Comedy,  altered,  8vo.  1773. 

31.  Ailniiua:ar.    A  Comedy,  altered,  8vo.  1773« 
3'.'.  .-.''  (iy,  altered,  8vo.  1773. 

3J.  AChriftmta  Talc.  Uvo.  1774. 

31.  The  Meeting  qf  the  Company ,  A  Prelude.  1774.  Not  printed. 

.".">.   Bon  Ton;  or,  High  Life  above  Stain.    A  Farce,  8vo.  1775. 

30.  If  ay  Day.  A  Ballad  Opera,  8vo.  1775. 

37.    The  T/uatrical  Candidates.  A  Prelude.  Bvo.  1775. 

He  also  altered  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife; 
Mahomet ;  and  some  other  pieces. 

Besides  these,  Mr.  Garrick  was  the  author  of  an 
Ode  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  which,  in  less  than 
six  weeks,  ran  through  four  editions.  The  Prologues, 
Epilogues,  and  Songs,  which  he  wrote,  are  almost 
innumerable,  and  possess  a  considerable  degree  of 
merit  both  in  conception  and  execution. 

THE  EDITOR. 


CRITIQUE 


CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGE. 

SO  happily  are  the  component  parts  of  this  excellent 
comedy  interwoven,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
or  even  surmise  the  different  contributions  of  its  joint 
authors.  Speculation,  rather  any  positive  evidence, 
lias  apportioned  to  Garrick  the  design  of  Lord  Ogleby ; 
nnd  the  supposition  has  been  deemed  probable  from 
the  certainty  that  he  meant  to  act  this  part  himself. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  even  it'  the  design  were 
not  his  own,  he  would  materially  contribute  to  the 
execution,  and  elaborate  it  to  perfection,  by  superin- 
ducing upon  the  conceptions  of  an  author  those  deli- 
cate touches  which  inspirit  the  representation,  and 
whose  absence  can  only  be  discovered  and  supplied  by 
an  actor.  Real  infirmities,  however,  incapacitated 
him  from  representing  fictitious  ones;  and  dreading 
to  encounter  the  fatigues  of  successive  performances, 
he  resigned  the  character  to  King,  whose  justly  ac- 
quired celebrity  in  this  part  confirms  the  propriety 
of  his  selection. 

From  the  combination  of  talent  employed  in  the 
formation  of  this  comedy,  a  production  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit  might  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
Sanguine  indeed  must  those  hopes  have  been,  whicli 
the  authors  have  not  realised.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  legitimate  comedies  in  our  language.  It 
does  n:>t  sparkle  with  brilliant  but  misplaced  wit;  it 
does  not  convulse  us  by  the  distortions  of  buffoonery, 
nor  startle  us  by  extravagance  of  incident  or  character : 
but  tiie  genuine  taste  that  can  pardon  the  absence  of 
these  modern  beauties,  will  find  abundant  compen- 
sation in  its  nature,  ease,  and  temperate  vivacity.  Ai 
Jong  as  these  qualities  maintain  their  attraction,  the 
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Marriage  will    support    its  high  repu- 
taton. 

Jjtilc,  however,  can  be  said  in  commendation  of 
the  plot,  which  is  meagre  and  uninteresting.  2t  turns 
wholly  upon  the  marriage  of  Fanny  and  Love  well; 
and  as  this  is  revealed  to  the  audience  in  the  first  scene, 
their  fate  is  from  that  moment  decided  :  the  conse- 
quence? of  its  disclosure  can  excite  hut  little  anxiety, 
especially  as  the  usual  course  of  a  comic  denouement 
disposes  the  mind  to  anticipate  an  amicable  result,  '["his 
delect  is  admirahly  remedied  In  the  artful  management 
of  the  incidents,  which,  by  multiplying  mistakes  and 
intricacies,  leads  us  to  wonder  how  they  can  be  sa- 
tisfactorily unravelled.  Curiosity  is  thus  substituted 
fora  more  powerful  interest.  It  is  a  kind  of  puzzle, 
the  solution  of  which  we  are  anxious  to  learn  from 
the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  means,  though  we  feel 
a  perfect  indifference  about  the  result.  To  the  dis- 
criminating reader  several  instances  of  delicate  con- 
trrvance  and  felicitous  arrangement  of  the  events  will 
present  themselves. 

In  the  first  act  it  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of 
Jin.-  authors  not  only  to  make  the  customary  reveal- 
HK'tit  nf  the  business  of  the  play,  but  to  announce 
with  due  ceremony  and  eclat  the  approach  of  the 
principal  character.  The  bustle  of  preparation  for 
the  reception  of  Lord  Oglebv  communicates  its  in- 
fluence to  the  audience;  and  the  picture  given  by 
.Brush  in  the  commencement  of  the  second  act,  in- 
Ci-eases  our  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  the  original. 
Expectation  thus  excited  demands,  however,  an  am- 
ple satisfaction  ;  the  longer  the  entrance  of  the  hero  is 
protracted,  the  more  will  the  spectator  be  tempted  to 
ask,  "  Quid  dignum  tmito  J'crcf  liic  promissor  Iiiafu  ?" 
though  in  the  present  instance  thev  must  be  effectu- 
al I  v  satisfied.  Sir  John  Melvil's  determination  to  re- 
ject the  woman  whom  he  wa*  expressly  come  to 
marry,  and  to  make  a  tender  of  his  baud  to  her  sister, 
is  somewhat  abrupt  and  unnatural.  No  new  occur-- 
je;;ce  occasious  tou  revolution  of  KQtimentj  nor  is 
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anv  sufficient  pretext  afforded  for  slighting  the  one 
in  favour  of  the  other.  The  dialogue  which  intro- 
duces the  third  act  is  perhaps  more  strictly  in  cha- 
racter than  in  place,  and  for  irrelevant  matter  it  is  not 
sufficiently  concise.  In  this  and  the  succeeding  act, 
the  progress  of  the  fahlc  is  promoted  by  a  most  inge- 
nious construction  of  the  scenes;  embarrassments 
.multiply,  and  the  means  of  their  removal  remaining 
still  concealed,  the  imagination  is  husied  in  guessing 
the  dcvelopement.  This  curiosity  is  inflamed  by  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  fifth  act;  the  expectation  of 
discovering  an  important  secret,  the  danger  to  which 
the  lovers  are  exposed,  the  jealous  watchfulness  of 
the  disappointed  females,  the  uproar  and  confusion 
hv  \vhich  all  the  personages  of  the  drama  are  hastily 
summoned  to  the  spot,  are  admirably  contrived  to 
heighten  and  accomplish  the  denouement.  If  this 
plot  he  examined  with  strict  reference  to  its  proba- 
bility, it  may  be  asked  why  Lovewell  and  Fannv  did 
not  make  a  more  early  disclosure  of  their  marriage. 
Sir  John  Melvil,  in  his  concluding  speech,  declares, 
that  such  a  measure  would  have  saved  much  uneasi- 
ness to  all  parties.  Lovewell  himself  constantly  re- 
solves upon  it ;  numerous  instances  occur,  where  it 
would  have  been  almost  dictated  by  necessity,  espe- 
cially in  their  respective  scenes  with  Lord  O^leby  in 
the  fourth  act,  and  yet  it  never  lakes  pk.cv. 

Of  the  characters,  Lord  Ogleby  claims  the  greatest 
share  of  notice.  1  look  upon  this  as  a  finished  and 
exquisite  portrait;  and  though  his  follies  and  foibles 
be  in  themselves  sufficiently  despicable,  yet  by  invest- 
ing him  with  generous  and  humane  principle-,  he  is 
preserved  from  onr  contempt.  Judgment,  originality, 
and  fidelity  are  combined  in  this  delineation.  Widely 
different  is  Lord  Ogleby  from  the  boisierous  and  SMI- 
snal  rake  of  the  old  comedies  :  he  is  not  an  aged 
YTildair,  without  either  principles  or  fet-liny •;  he  i-  u 
tray  and  courtly  nobleman,  who  ha\ii::i  been  cele- 
brated for  gallantry  in  his  youth,  cannot  willingly 
learn  the  ditiiculi  lesson  of  growing  old  with  a  good 
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grace.  He  is  dissipated  without  being  depraved,  and 
vain  without  being  arrogant;  he  has  the  tollies  of 
youth,  but  not  the  vices  of  age;  and  his  generosity 
of  word  and  action  in  the  concluding  scene  is  equally 
creditable  to  his  head  and  heart.  His  character  is 
maintained  with  great  spirit  and  consistency;  though 
his  ironical  admiration  of  Sterling's  taste  in  the  dis- 
posal of  his  grounds,  be  much  too  coarse  for  one  who 
piques  himself  upon  delicacy  and  politeness.  The 
dullest  conception  could  only  construe  such  comments 
into  an  insult.  Some  originality  is  discoverable  in 
the  characicr  of  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  which  is  a  ir.o-i 
amu-ing  and  faithful  personification  of  pride,  igno- 
rance, and  vulgarity.  Sterling  is  delineated  with  spi- 
rit and  truth  ;  though  the  observations  which  conclude, 
the  first  scene  of  the  third  act,  would  have  come  with 
more  propriety  from  any  other.  J  need  not  more 
particularly  point  out  the  beauties  or  defects  of  the 
remaining  personages  than  by  stating  that  they  are  in 
general  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand. 

Of  the  dialogue  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  cha- 
racteristic and  lively  ;  if,  instead  of  any  great  brilliance 
of  wit,  or  poignancy  of  humour,  1  award  it  the  merit 
of  being  natural  and  animated,  it  is  the  most  legiti- 
mate praise  to  which  a  dramatic  writer  on^ht  to 
aspire.  It  might  have  been  more  striking,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  more  genuine  and  pleasing. 

Sentiments  are  sparingly  distributed  through  this 
comedy,  and  it  docs  not  exhibit  any  very  obvious 
moral,  though  the  authors  seem  to  have  been  desir- 
ous of  extracting  one  from  the  distresses  occasioned 
by  the  indiscretion  of  Fanny. 

The  first  scene  discovers  the  circumstance  whence 
the  play  derives  its  name  ;  whether  this  be  an  advan- 
tage or  not,  I  shall  leave  to  the  decision  of  the 
reader. 

R.  CUMBERLAND, 


PROLOGUE. 

\Viitten  by  Mr.  GAR  TUCK. 

POET?  and  Painters,  who  from  Nature  draw, 
Their  hex!  iinrl  richest  '•'.ores,  have  made  this  lay: ; 
Th'i'  etch  thi.iif'l  7'<"'i.'.Vvw/-/.(/  rmsM  his  brother, 
And  ffcil  Kith  rfc  •  •>••  another. 

:f>t,  ynvr  matchless  Hogarth  girt*  Hie.  thought, 
Which  from  ///.v  caircns  to  the  uta^f  ;'•/  hrought. 
jinrl  ichoxofit  tn  Kami  'he.  pott'.i  »tii>d, 
v/v  In'  ;.  -fin  jiictit-r'il  morals  and  mankind? 
r.'if  //<•'  thi.'  same  their  characters  and  scenes  ; 
Roth  labour  for  on;  end  by  different  mean': ; 
J'i'ch,  «?  it  units  h ;.•>. -.  'irate  road, 

Their  one  threat  object,  M.1R  R  LlGE-A-L.)-MODE. 
II 'here  titles  deign  r;  itli  cita  to  hai-e  and  hold, 
And  change  rich  blood  for  more  tutttttntial  gold  f 
And  honoured  trade  from  intercut  turns  aside, 
To  finznrd  happiness  for  titled  pride. 
The  Painter  dcrtd,  yet  still  he  charms  the  eye; 
While  England  lives,  his  fame  can  nti-cr  die. 
But  he  uho  struts  his  hour  upon  the  staqfi. 
Can  scarce  extend  his  fume  for  half  an  age; 
j\*7>-  pen  nor  pencil  can  the  actor  sare, 
The  art  and  artist  share  one  common  grave. 

O,  let  me  drop  one  trihxfarji  tear, 
On  poor  Jack  FaUtaff's grare  and  Juliet's  bier! 
You  to  their  worth  must  testimony  give, 
'Til  in  I'Otrr  hearts  nlonc  their  fame  can  life. 
ft  ill  HI  the  acmes  of  life  will  shift  m:'try, 
The  strong  imprc.^ionx  (f  their  art  riecaji. 
Your  children  cawtotfcel  uliat  you  hate  fa>o"n; 
They'll  boast  of  Q  UIXS  and  CIBBERSof  their  own. 
The  greatest  glory  ofoi/r  hrtvpiifi.;*-, 
Is  to  be  felt,  and  be.  approv'd  67  YOU. 
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THE 

CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGE. 

ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  STERLING'S  House.     J\Iiss  FANNY  and 
BETTY  meeting. 

l^flli/.  [_Il;fJini)/^in.]  MA'AM  !  Mi?s  Fanny  !  ma'am  ! 

Fan  ni/.  What's  the  matter,  Betty? 

Bcdy.  Oh  la !  ma'am!  as  sure  as  I  am  alive,  here 
is  your  husband. 

i'anm/.  Hii.-h!  my  dear  Betty!  if  any  body  in  the 
house  Should  hear  \ou,  I  am  ruined. 

licllii.  Mercy  on  me!  it  has  frightened  me  to  such 
ree  that  mv  heart  is  come  up  to  my  mouth. — But 
as  1  wa-;  savin;-1:,  ma'am,  here's  that  dear,  sweet — 

J-'<n:>}:/.    llaveacaie!   Betty. 

Vct/i/.  Lord!  I  am  bewitched,  I  think. — But  as  I 
was  a  saving,  ma'am,  here's  Mr.  Lovewelijust  come 
liom  London. 

J-'aninj.   Indeed! 

lift! it.  Yes,  indeed  and  indeed,  ma'am,  he  is.  I 
?aw  him  crossing  the  court-yard  in  his  boots. 

Fu!»ii/.  1  am  glad  to  hear  it. — But  pray  now,  my 
dear  Betty,  be  cautious.  Don't  mention  that  word 
again,  on  any  account.  You  know,  vre  have  agreed 
never  to  drop  any  expressions  of  that  sort,  for  fear  of 
an  accident. 

Beth/.  Dear  ma'am,  you  may  depend  upon  mp. 
There  is  not  a  moie  trustier  creature  en  the  face  of 
the  earth,  than  I  am.  Though  I  say  it,  I  am  as  secret 
as  the  grave — and  if  it  i*  never  told  till  I  tell  it,  it 
mav  remain  untold  till  Dooms-day  for  Betty. 

j'nnnif.  I  know  yon  arc  faithful — but  in  our  circum- 
stances \\e  cannot  be  too  careful. 

Hetty.  Very  true,  ma'am!  and  vet  I  vow  and  pro- 
test,  there's  mrreplagne  than  plcasine  with  a.tecrct  ; 
especially  if  a  body  may'nt  mer.ticn  it  to  four  or  five 
4)1  one's  particular  acquaintance. 
B  2 
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Funny.  Do  but  keep  this  secret  a  little  while 
longer,  and  then,  I  hm  c,  you  inav  mention  it  to 
any  body. — Mr.jLevetvell  will  acquaint  the  family 
with  ilie  !:.  ,  ..linn  i's  MUMI  as  possible. 

BcHti.  The  si  <;i'.c;  liie  better,  I  believe:  for  if  he 
does  not  tell  it,  there's  a  little  tdl-tale,  I  know  of, 
will  come  and  tell  it  for  him. 

Fanny.  Fie,  Betty.  [Blushing. 

Uctly.  Ah!  you  may  well  blush.  Bin  you're  not 
so  sick,  and  so  pale,  and  so  wan,  and  so  many 
qualms — 

Fanny.  Have  done !  I  <lial!  be  quite  angry  with  you, 

Bet  In.  Angry! — Bless  the  dear  puppet!  1  am  sure 
I  shall  love  it,  as  much  as  if  it  was  my  own.  I 
meant  no  harm,  Heaven  knows. 

Funny.  Well,  say  no  more  of  this — It  makes  me 
uneasy — All  1  have  to  ask  of  you,  is  to  be  faithful  and 
secret,  and  not  to  reveal  this  matter,  till  we  disclose 
it  to  the  family  ourselves. 

Bcthj.  Me  reveal  it! — If  I  say  a  word,  I  wish  I 
may  be  burned.  I  would  not  do  you  any  harm  for  the 
v.orld — And  as  for  Mr.  Love  well,  I  am  sure  I  have 
loved  the  dear  gentleman  ever  since  he  got  a  tide- 
•uaiter's  place  for  my  brother — But  let  me  tell  you 
both,  you  must  leave  oil' your  soft  looks  to  each  other, 
and  your  whispers,  and  your  glances,  and  your  al- 
ways sitting  next  to  one  another  at  dinner,  and  your 
long  walks  together  in  the  evening. — For  my  part,  if 
1  had  not  been  in  the  secret,  I  should  have  known 
you  were  a  pair  of  lovers  at  least,  if  not  man  and 
wife,  as 

Fanny.  See  there  now  !  again.     Pray,  be  careful. 

Betty.  Well — well — nobody  hears  me.  Man  and 
wife. — I'll  say  no  more — what  I  tell  you  is  very  true 
for  all  that — ~ 

Lovcirell.   [Calling within.']  William! 

Betlij.  Hark  !   I  hear  your  husband  • 

Fanny.  What? 

Betty.  I  say,  here  comes  Mr.  Lovevvell — Mind  the 
caution  I  give  you— I'll  be  whipped  now,  if  you  are 
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not  the  first  person  lie  sees  or  speaks  to  in  the  family. 
However,  if  you  choose  it,  it's  nothing  at  all  to  me — 
as  you  sow,  so  you  must  reap — as  you  brew  so  you 
must  hake. — I'll  e'eu  slip  down  the  back-stairs  and 
leave  you  together.  [i'avV. 

fanny.  I  sec,  I  see  I  shall  never  have  a  moment's 
ease  till  our  marriage  is  made  public.  New  distresses 
crowd  in  upon  me  every  day.  The  solicitude  of  my 
mind  sinks  mv  spirits,  preys  upon  my  health,  and 
destroys  every  comfort  of  my  life.  It  shall  he  revealed, 
let  what  will  be  the  consequence. 

Enter  LOVF.WKLL. 

Lov.  My  love  ! — How's  this? — In  tears !— Indeed 
this  is  too  much.  You  promised  me  to  support  your 
spirits,  and  to  wait  the  determination  of  our  fortune 
with  patience.  For  my  sake,  for  your  own,  be  com- 
forted !  Why  will  you  study  to  add  to  our  uneasinesi 
and  perplexity? 

J'<ni/:if.  Oh,  Mr.  Lovewell ;  the  indelicacy  of  a  se- 
cret marriage  grows  every  day  more  and  more  shock- 
ing to  me.  I  walk  about  the  hou.c  like  a  guilty 
wretch  :  I  imagine  mvsclf  the  object  of  the  suspicion 
of  the  whole  family  ;  and  am  under  the  perpetual  ter- 
rors of  a  shameful  detection. 

Lor.  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  to  blame.  The  ami- 
able delicacy  of  your  temper,  and  your  miick  sensi- 
bility, only  serve  to  make  yon  unhappy. —  1V>  clear  up 
this  affair  properly  to  Mr.  Sterling,  is  the  continual 
employment  of  my  thoughts.  Kvcry  tiling  now  is  in 
a  fair  train.  It  begins  to  grow  ripe  for  a  discovery  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  concluding  to  the  satis- 
faction of  ourschcSj,  of  your  father,  and  the  whole 
family. 

Fti>n>'/.  End  how  it  will,  I  arn  resolved  it  shall  end 
soon — very  soon.  I  would  not  live  another  week  in 
this  agony  of  mind  to  be  mistress  of  the  universe. 

Lov.  Do  not  be  too  violent  neither.  Do  not  let 
us  disturb  the  joy  of  your  sister's  marriage  with  the 
tumult  this  matter  may  occasion  !  1  have  brought 
k-tters  from  Lord  O^leby  and  Sir  John  Mdvil  to  Mr. 
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Sterling.     They  will  be  here  thi*  evening,  and  I  dare 
say,  within  this  hour. 

fanny.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Lov.  Why  so? 

Fanny.  No  matter — Only  let  us  disclose  our  mar- 
riage immediately! 

Lov.  As  soon  as  possible. 

Fanny.  But  directly. 

Lov.   In  a  few  clays,  you  may  depend  on  it. 

Fanny.  To-night — or  to-morrow  morning. 

Lov.  That,  I  fear,  will  he  impracticable. 

Fanny.  Nay,  bnt  you  must. 

Lov.  Must"!  Why? 

Fanny.  Indeed  you  must.  I  have  the  most  alarm- 
ing reasons  for  it. 

Lov.  Alarming,  indeed!  for  they  alarm  me,  ereu 
before  1  am  acquainted  with"  them What  are  they? 

Fanny.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Jj(tv.  Not  tell  me? 

Funny.  Not  at  present.  When  all  is  settled,  you. 
shall  be  acquainted  with  every  thing. 

Lov.  Sorry  they  are  coming"!  Must  be  discovered! 
• — What  can  this  mean  ?  Is  it  possible  you  can  have 
any  reasons  that  need  be  concealed  from  me? 

Fanny.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  conjectures  ; 
but  rest  assured,  that  though  von  are  unable  to  divine 
the  cause,  the  consequence  oi'a  discovery,  be  it  what 
it  will,  cannot  be  attended  with  half  the  miseries  of 
the  present  interval. 

Lov.  Yon  put  me  upon  the  rack.  I  would  do  any 
thing  to  make  you  easy  — But  you  know  your  father's 
temper. — Money  (vou  will  excuse  my  frankness)  is. 
the  spring  of  all  his  actions,  which  nothing  but  the 
idea  of  acquiring  nobility  or  magnificence,  can  ever 
make  him  forego;  and  these  he  thinks  his  money 
iviil  purchase.  You  !:now  too  your  aunt's,  Mrs. 
Heidelberg's,  notion*  of  the  splendor  of  hish  life;  her 
contempt  for  every  thing  that  does  not  relish  of  what 
she  calls  quality;  and  that  from  the  vast  fortune  in 
her  hands,  by  her  late  husband,  she  absolutely  go- 
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vcrns  Mr.  Sterling  and  the  whole  family  :  now  if  they 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  affair  too  ab- 
ruptly, they  might,  perhaps,  be  incensed  beyond  all 
hopes  of  reconciliation. 

Fanny.  But  if  they  are  made  acquainted  with  it 
otherwise  than  by  ourselves,  it  will  be  ten  times 
worse:  and  a  discovery  grows  every  claymore  pro- 
bable. The  whole  family  have  long  suspected  our 
affection.  We  are  also  in  the  power  of  a  foolish 
maid-servant;  and  if  we  may  even  depend  on  her 
fidelity,  we  cannot  answer  for  her  discretion.  Dis- 
cover it  therefore  immediately,  lest  some  accident 
should  bring  it  to  light,  and  involve  us  in  additional 
disgrace. 

Lov.  Well,  well — I  mean  to  discover  it  soon,  but 
would  not  do  it  too  precipitately.  I  have  more  than 
once  sounded  Mr.  Sterling  about  it,  and  will  attempt 
him  more  seriously  the  next  opportunity.  But  my 
principal  hopes  are  these.  My  relationship  to  Lord 
Ogleby,  and  his  having  placed  rue  with  your  father, 
have  been,  you  know,  the,  first  links  in  the  chain  of 
this  connection  between  the  two  families  ;  inconse- 
quence of  which,  I  am  at  present  in  high  favour  with 
all  parties:  while  they  all  remain  thus  well  affected 
to  me,  I  propose  to  lay  our  case  before  the  old  lord  ; 
and  if  I  can  prevail  on  him  to  mediate  in  this  affair, 
I  make  nodoubi  but  he  will  be  able  to  appease  vour 
father;  and,  being  a  lord  and  a  man  of  quality,  lam 
sure  he  may  bring  Mrs.  Heidelberg  into  good  Vminour 
at  any  time.  Let  me  beg  you,  therefore,  to  have  but 
a  little  patience,  as,  you  see,  we  are  upon  the  verv 
eve  of  a  discovery,  that  must  probabiy  be  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 

1'uirii:/.   Manage  it  your  own  way.    I  am  persuaded. 

Xof.'Bnt  in  the  mean  lime  make  yourself  easy. 

Fanny.  A^  easy  as  I  can,  I  will.  We  had  better 
not  remain  together  any  longer  at  present.  Think  of 
this  business,  und  let  me  know  how  you  proceed. 

Lov.  Depend  on  my  care!   But,  pray,  l» 

Fanny.   1  will. 
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As  she  is  going  out,  enter  STERLING. 

Slerl.   Hc-v-day  !  who  have  we  got  here  ? 

Fanny.   [ConfiiscdJ]  Mr.  Lovewell,  sir. 

Sterl.  And  where  are  yon  going,  hussy? 

J''aiiny.  To  my  sister's  chamber,  sir.  [Exit. 

Sterl.  Ah,  Lovewell!  What!  always  getting  my 
foolish  girl  yonder  into  a  corner?— Well — well — let 
us  but  once  see  her  eldest  sister  fast  married  to  Sir 
John  Melvil,  we'll  soon  provide  a  good  husband  for 
Fanny,  I  warrant  you. 

Lov.  Would  to  Heaven,  sir,  you  would  provide 
her  one  of  my  recommendation  ! 

Sf('rl.  Yourself! — eh,  Loyewell  ? 

Lov.  With  your  pleasure,  sir! 

Slerl.  Mighty  well! 

Lov.  And  I  flatter  myself,  that  such  a  proposal 
would  not  be  very  disagreeable  to  Miss  Fanny. 

Slerl.  Better  and  better! 

Loo.  And  if  I  could  but  obtain  your  consent, 
sir 

Sterl.  What!  you  marry  Fanny! — no — no — that 
•will  never  do,  Lovewell. — You're  a  good  boy,  to  be 
sure — 1  have  a  great  value  for  you — but  can't  think 
of  you  for  a  son-in-law. — There's  no  stuff  in  the  case; 
no  money,  Lovewell ! 

Lov.  My  pretensions  to  fortune,  indeed,  arc  but 
moderate;  but  though  not  equal  to  splendor,  sullU 
cient  to  keep  us  above  distress. — Add  to  which,  that 
I  hope  by  diligence  to  increase  it — and  have  love, 
honour — 

Sierl.  But  not  the  stuff,  Lovewell — Add  one  little 
round  0  to  the  sum  total  of  your  fortune,  and  that' 
will  be  the  finest  thing  you  can  say  to  me. — You 
know  I've  a  regard  for  you — would  do  uuy  thing  to 
serve  you — any  thing  on  the  footing  of  friendship — 
but — • 

Lov.  Ifyoushink  me  worthy  ot  your  friendship, 
sir,  be  assured,  that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  I 
should  rate  your  friendship  so  highly. 

Sterl.  Psha!  pshu  !  that's  another  thing,  you  know. 
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—  Where  money  or   interest  is  concerned,  friendship 
is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Lou.  But  where  the  happiness  of  a  daughter  is  at 
stake,  yon  would  not  scruple,  sure,  to  sacrifice  a  little 
to  her  inclinations. 

Stfrl.  Inclinations!  why,  you  would  not  persuade 
me  that  (he  girl  is  in  love  with  you — eh,  Luvewell? 

Lou.  1  cannot  absolutely  answer  for  Miss  Fannv, 
sir;  but  am  sure  that  the  chief  happiness  or  misery  of 
my  life  depends  entirely  upon  her. 

Sterl.  Why,  indeed,  now  if  your  kinsman,  Lord 
Oglebv,  would  come  down  handsomely  for  you — but 
that's  impossible — No,  no — 'twill  never  do — I  must 
hear  no  more  of  this — Come,  Lovewell,  promise  me 
th:u  I  shall  hear  no  more  of  tin-. 

Lov.  [Uesitating.l  I  am  afraid,  i»ir,  I  should  not  be 
able  to  keep  my  won!  with  you,  if  1  did  promise  you. 

Slcrl.  Why  you  would  not  offer  to  marry  her  with- 
out my  consent !  would  you  Lovewell  ? 

Lov.  Marry  her,  sir !  [  Confused. 

Sterl.  Ay,"  marry  her,  sir! — I  know  very  well  that 
a  warm  speech  or  two  from  such  a  dangerous  young 
spark  as  you  are,  would  go  much  farther  towards  per- 
suading a  silly  girl  to  do  what  she  has  more  than  a 
month's  mind  to  do,  than  twenty  grave  lectures 
from  fathers  or  mothers,  or  uncles  or  aunts,  to  pre- 
vent her.  But  you  would  not,  sure,  be  such  a  base 
fellow,  such  a  treacherous  young  rogue,  as  to  seduce 
my  daughter's  affections,  and  destroy  the  peace  of  my 
family  in  that  manner. — 1  must  insist  on  it,  that  you 
give  me  your  word  not  to  marry  her  without  my 
consent. 

Lov.  Sir — T — I — as  to  that — I — I — beg,  sir- 
Pray,  sir,  excuse  me  on  this  subject  at  present. 

Sterl.  Promise  then  that  you  will  carry  this  matter 
no  farther  without  my  approbation. 

Lov.  You  may  depend  on  it,  sir,  that  it  shall  go  no 
further. 

Sterl.  Well — well — that's  enough — I'll  take  care 
of  the  rest,  I  warrant  you. — Come,  come,  let's  have 
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done  with  this  nonsense! — What's  doing  in  town? 

Anv  news  upon  'Change? 

J.oi\  Nothing  material. 

S/erl.  Have  you  seen  the  currants,  the  soap,  and 
Madeira  safe  in  the  warehouses?  Have  you  compared 
the  goods  with'  the  invoice  and  bills  of  lading,  and 
are  I  her  all  right? 

L'iv.  They  are,  sir! 

titcrl.   And  how  arc  stocks? 

J.or.  Fell  one  and  half  this  morning. 

Stefl.  Well,  well, — somegftod  news  from  America, 

and  they'll  be  up  again. But  how  are  Lord  Ogle  by 

and  Sir  John  Mel\  il  ?  When  are  we  to  expect  them  ? 

Lor.  Very  soon,  sir.  I  came  on  purpose  to  bring 
you  their  commands.  Here  are  letters  from  both  of 
them.  [Giving  letters. 

Sferl.  Let  me  see — let  me  see — 'Slife,  how  his  lord- 
ship's  letter  is  perfumed! — It  takes  my  breath  away. 
{Opening  //.]  And  French  paper  too!  with  a  fine  bor- 
der of  flowers  and  flourishes — and  a  slippery  gloss  on 
it  that  daz/.les  one's  eyes.  '  My  dear  Mr.  Sterling.' 
[HeaJ:ng.~]  Mercy  on  me!  his  lordship  writes  a  worse 

Jiand  than  a  boy  at  his  exercise. But  how's  this? 

—  Kh  ! — '  with  you  to-night' — [Reading.'] — '  Lawyers 

to-morrow  morning' — To  night ! that's  sudden  in- 

deed Where's  my  sister  Heidelberg?  she  should 

know   of  this   immediately. — Here,  John!      Marry! 
Thomas !    [Calling  the  servants.]  Hark  ye,  Lovewell ! 

.Lov.  Sir. 

Sfrri.  Mind  now,  how  I'll  entertain  his  lordship 
and  Sir  John — We'll  shew  your  fellows  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town  how  we  live  in  the  city — They  shall 

eat  gold — and  drink  gold — and  lie  in  gold. Here 

cook!  butler!  [Calling.']   What  signifies  your  birth, 

and   education,    and    titles! Money,    money! — 

tiiat's  the  stuif  that  makes  the  great   man  in  this 
conn  try. 

Lov.  Very  true,  sir. 

Sttrl.  True,  sir! Why  then,  have  done  with 

your  nonsense  of  love  and  matrimony.     You're  not 
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rich  enough  to  think  of  a  wife  yet.     A  man  of 

ness  should  mind  nothing  but  his  business. — \A  h<  re 

are  these  fellows? — John  !     Thomas!     [CuZ/fng.] — • 

Get  an   estate,  and  a  wife  \\ill  follow  of  course. • 

Ah,  Lovewell !  an  English  merchant  is  the  most  re- 
spectable character  in  the  universe. 'Slife,  man, 

a  rich  English  merchant  may  make  himself  a  match 

for  the  daughter  of  a  nabob. Where  are  all    my 

rascals?     Here,  William.  [A.'.i/f,   calling. 

Lov.  So — as  1  s  ispected. Quite  averse   to  the 

match,  and  likely  to  receive  the  news  of  it  with  great 

displeasure. What's  best  to  be  ('one? Let  me 

see! — Suppose  I  get  Sir  John  Melvil  to  interest  him- 
self in  this  affair.  He  may  mention  it  to  Lord  Osx'cby 
with  a  better  grace  than  I  can,  and  more  probably 
prevail  on  him  to  interfere  in  it.  I  can  open  my 
mind  also  more  freely  to  Sir  John.  He  told  me  when. 
1  left  him  in  town,  that  he  had  something  of  conse- 
quence to  communicate,  and  that  I  could  be  of  use  to 
him.  I  am  glad  of  it:  for  the  confidence  he  reposes 
in  me,  and  the  service  1  may  do  him,  will  ensure  me 

his  good  offices. Poor  I/annv  !    It  hurts  me  to  see 

her  so  uneasy,  and  her  making  a  mystery  of  the  cause 
adds  to  my  anxiety. — Something  must  be  done  upon 
her  account;  for,  at  all  events,  her  solicitude  shall  be 
removed.  [Exit*. 

SCENE  II. 

Changes  to  another  Apartment.     Enter  Miss  STER- 
LING, and  Miss  FANNY. 

Miss  Sterl.  Oh,  my  dear  sister,  say  no  more! 

This  is  downright  hypocrisy. — You  shall  never  con- 
vince me  that  you  don't  envy  me  beyond  measure. — 
Well,  after  all,  it  is  extremely  natural — It  is  impossi- 
ble to  be  angrv  with  you. 

Funny.   Indeed,  sister,  yon  have  no  cause. 

Miss  Slcrl.  And  you  really  pretend  not  to  envy  me  ? 

Funny.  Not  in  the  least. 

Miss  Stcrl.  And  you  don't  in  the  least  wish  that  yru 
\vrs  i'.iu  in  my  situation? 

y ...     .     No,   indeed  J  don't.     Why  should  I? 
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Miss  Sfcr!.  Why  should  yon!  What  on  the 
brink  of  marriage,  fortune,  title  ! — But  I  had  for- 
got— There's  that  dear  sweet  creature  Mr.  Love- 
vvell  in  the  case. — You  would  not  break  your  faith 
with  your  true  love  no%v  for  the  world,  1  warrant 
you. 

Fanny.  Mr.  Lovewell! — always  Mr.  Lovewell! — 
Lord,  what  signifies  Mr.  Lovewell,  sister? 

Miss  Slcrl.  Pretty  peevish  soul!  Oh,  my  dear 
grave,  romantic  sister! — a  perfect  philosopher  in  pet- 
ticoats! Love  and  a  cottage! — Kh,  Fanny — Ah,  give 
me  indifference  and  a  coach  and  six! 

F'annij.  And  why;  not  the  crach  and  six  without  the 
indifference? — But,  pray,  when  is  this  happy  mar- 
riage of  yours  to  be  celebrated?  I  long  to  give  you 
joy. 

Miss  Sferl.  In  a  clay  or  two  I  c.mnot  tell  exactly. 
Oh,  my  dear  sister! — I  must  mortify  her  a  little. 
[Aside.']  I  know  you  have  a  prettv  taste.  Prav,  give 
me  your  opinion  of  my  jewels. — How  do  you  like  the 
stile  of  this  esclavage?  [Shficingjeicels. 

Fanny.  Extremely  handsome,  indeed,  and  well  fan- 
cied. 

Miss  SterL  What  d'ye  think  of  these  bracelets?  I 
shall  have  a  miniature  of  my  father  set  r>und  with 
diamonds  to  one,  and  Sir  John's  to  the  oilier.  And 
this  pair  of  ear-rings!  set  transparent !  here,  the  tops 
you  see  will  take  off  to  wear  in  a  morning,  or  in  an 
undress — how  d'ye  like  them  ?  :cicsjcn'ch. 

Fanny.  Very  much,  1  assure  you — Bless  me,  sister, 
yon  have  a  prodigious  quantity  of  jewels — you'll  be 
the  very  queen  of  diamonds. 

Miss  b'tcrl.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  very  well,  my  dear! — 
I  shall  be  as  fine  as  a  little  queen  indeed — I  have  a 
bouquet  to  come  home  to-morrow — made  up  of  dia- 
monds, and  rubies,  and  emeralds,  and  topax.es,  and 
amethysts — -jewels  of  all  colours,  green,  red,  blue, 
yellow  intermix! — the  prettiest  thing  vou  ever  ?a\v 
111  your  life  ! — The  jeweller  says,  I  shVil  set  m;t  \\ith 
C3  many  diamonds  as  anv  body  in  town,  exa  ;.i  J  :  ly 
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Brilliant,  and  Polly  What  d'ye  call   it,  Lord  Squan- 
der's kept  mistress. 

J'rnnn/.  But  what  arc  your  wedding  clothes,  sister? 

Mms  Sfcrl.  Oh,  white  and  silver  to  be  sure,  you 
know. — I  bought  them  at  Sir  Joseph  Lutestring's, 
and  sat  above  an  hour  in  the  parlour  behind  the  shop, 
consulting  Lady  Lutestringabout  gold  and  silver  stufl's, 
on  purpose  to  mortify  her. 

Fenny.  Fie,  sister!  how  could  you  be  so  abomi- 
nablv  provoking. 

MitsSterL  Oh,  I  have  no  patience  with  the  pride 
of  your  city-knight's  ladies. — Did  you  ever  observe  the 
airs  of  Lady  Luiesl  ring,  drest  in  the  richest  brocade 
oi' t  of  her  husband's  shop,  playing  rrowu  whist  at 
Haberdasher's  Hall — whilst  the  civil  smirking  Sir 
Joseph,  with  a  snug  wig  trimmed  round  his  broad 
face  as  close  as  a  new-cut  yew-hedge,  and  his  shoes 
so  black  that  they  shine  again,  stands  all  day  in  his 
shop,  fastened  to  his  counter  like  a  bad  shilling? 

1'nnnif.  Indeed,  indeed,  sister,  this  is  too  much — 
If  you  talk  at  this  rate,  you  will  be  absolutely  a  bye- 
word  in  the  city  you  must  never  venture  on  the 
inside  of  Temple-Bar  again. 

Miss  Sfcrl.  Never  do  I  desire  it — never,  my  dear 
Fanny,  1  promise  you.  Oh,  how  I  long  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  dear  regions  of  Grosvenor-square — far 
— far  from  the  dull  districts  of  Aldersgate,  Cheap, 
Candlewick,  and  Farringdon  Without,  and  Within! 
— My  heart  goes  pit-a-pat  at  the  very  idea  of  being 

introduced  at  Court! gilt  chariot! pyeballed 

horses ! — laced  liveries! — and  then  the  whispers  buz- 
/mg  round  the  circle — '  Who  is  that  young  lady  ? 

Who   is    she?' — '    Lady  Melvil,    ma'am!' Lady 

Melvil  !  My  ears  tingle  at  the  sound. — And  then  at 
dinner,  instead  of  my  father  perpetually  asking — 
'  Any  news  upon  "Change  ?' — to  cry,  Well,  Sir 
John  !  any  thing  new  from  Arthur's  ? — or — to  say  to 
some  other  woman  of  qu'i.liiv,  Was  your  Ladyship  at 
the  Duchess  of  Rubber's  last  night? — Did  you  call 
in  at  Lady  Thunder's  ?  In  the  immensity  of  crowd  1 
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swear  I  did  not  see  you — scarce  a  soul  at  the  opera  last 
Saturday — shall  I  see  you  at  Carlisle  Ilou^e  next 
Thursday  ! — Oh.  ihe  dear  Beau  Monde  !  I  was  bora 
to  move  in  the  sphere  of  the  great  world. 

J'anmj,  And  so,  in  the  midst  of  all  thishappinessj 
you  have  no  compassion  forme — no  pity  for  us  poor 
mortals  in  common  life. 

MissStcrl.  [/fffectedly.']  You? — You're  above  pity. 
— You  would  not  change  conditions  with  me. — 
You're  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  you  know.  Nay, 
for  that  matter,  if  Mr.  Lovewell  and  you  come  to- 
gether, as  I  doubt  not  you  will,  you  will  live  very 
comfortably,  1  daresay.  He  will  mind  his  business 
— you'll  employ  yourselfin  the  delightful  care  of  your 
family — and  once  in  a  season  perhaps  you'll  sit  toge- 
ther in  a  front  box  at  a  benefit  play,  as  we  used  to  do 
at  our  dancing-master's,  you  know — and  perhaps  I 
may  meet  you  in  the  summer  with  some  other  citi- 
zens at  Tunbridge.  For  my  part,  I  shall  always  en- 
tertain a  proper  regard  ff.r  my  relations.  You  shan't 
want  my  countenance,  1  assure  you. 

l'\uiny.  Oh,  you're  too  kind,  sister! 
En  I  c ?•  3  Ira .  H  K  i  D  K  L  K  K  K  B  . 

Mrs.  Ilcidel.  [^At  entering.']  Here  thi?  evening! — I 
vow  and  pertest  we  shall  scaiC'-  have  lime  to  provide 
for  them — Oh,  my  dear!  [To  Miss  Sierl.l  I  am  ^lad  to 
see  you're  not  quite  in  a  dish-abilic.  Lord  Ogleby 
and  Sir  John  Melvil  will  be  here  to-night. 

Miss  Stcrl.  To-night,  ma'am? 

Mrs.  Ilcidel.  Yes,  my  dear,  tonight. — Oh,  put  on 
a  smaller  cap,  and  change  those  ordinary  ruffles!  — 
Lord,  I  have  svich  a  deal  to  do,  1  shall  scarce  have 
time  to  slip  on  my  Italian  lutestring.— Where  is  this 
dawdle  of  a  housekeeper?  [Enter  Airs.  Trusty.]  Oil, 
here,  Trusty!  do  you  know  that  people  of  qnalaty  arc 
expected  here  this  evening? 

'fruifii.  Ye-,   ma'am. 

\Ve!l — do  you  be  snre  now  th;>t  every 
thing  is  done  in  the  most  gentct-lc^t  manner — awl  t® 
the  honour  of  the  famaly. 
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Ti'i^h/.  Yes,   ma'am. 

Airs,  lletdfl.  Well — but  aiir.J  what  I  say  to  you. 

Ti'Hilii.    Yes,    ma'am. 

Airs.  Heidcl.  Ilis  louKhip  is  to  lie  in  the  chintz 
bed-chamber — d'\c  hear  ? — and  Sir  John  in  ihc  blue 
damask  room — his  loidship's  vulet-dc-aham  in  the 
opposite 

Tmsly.  But  Mr.  Lovewell  is  come  down — and  you 
know  that's  his  room,  ma'am. 

Mi  v.  lit idel.  Well — well — M  r.  Lovewell  may  make 

shit'; — or  get  a  bed  at  the  George. But  hark  ye, 

Tm-l     ! 

Trusty.  Ma'am! 

A?r>.  Ueidel.  Get  the  great  dining  room  in  order  as 
soon  as  possible.  Unpaper  the  curtains,  take  the 
civers  oH'  the  couch  and  the  chairs,  and  put  the  china 
figures  on  the  mantle  piece  immediately. 

Trusty.   Yes,   ma'am. 

Mrs.  Ueidel.  Be  gone  then!  fly,  this  instant! — 
Where's  my  "brother  Sterling  : 

Trusty.  Talking  to  the  butler,  ma'am. 

A//-.S-.  Hcldrl.    Verv  veil.      [/:".»;#  Trusty.]      Miss 

Fanny!   I   pertest  1  did   not  sec  you  before Lord, 

cliild,    what's  the  matter  with  you? 

fanny.  With  me  I    Nothing,   ma'am. 

]\lrs.  llritl'.l.  Bless  me!  \\  iiy  your  face  is  as  pale, 
and  black,  and  yellow — of  fifty  colours,  I  pericst. — 
And  then  you  have  clre^t  your-clf  as  loose  and  as  big 

• 1  declare  there  ib  not  such   a  thing  to  be  seen 

now,  as  a  young  woman  with  a  fine  waist — YOM  all 
make  yourselves  as    round   as    Mrs.  Deputy  Barter. 

Go,  child ! You  know  the  qualaty  will  be  here  by 

and  by. — Go,  and  make  yourself  a  little  more  fit  lobe 
seen.     [.Elf?  Fanny.]     She  is  gone  away  in  tears — • 

absolutely  crying,   I   vow  and    perte^t. This   ridi- 

calous  love!   we  must   put  a  stop  to  it.     It  makes  a 
perfect  nataral  of  the  girl. 

J}1  is  is  Stci  I.   Poor  soul!   she  can't  help  it. 

\Affd 

Mr*-  Heidcl.  Well,  my  dear  !   Now  I  shall  have  uu 
.c  2 
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opportoonity  of  convincing  you  of  tlic  absurdity  of 
what  you  was  telling  me  concerning  Sir  John  iiel- 
vil's  behaviour  to  you. 

Miss  Stcrl.  Oh,  it  gives  me  no  manner  of  uneasi- 
ness. But,  indeed,  ma'am  I  cannot  he  persuaded 
but  that  Sir  John  is  an  extremely  cold  lover.  Such 
distant  civility,  grave  looks,  and  lukewarm  profes- 
sions of  esteem  for  me  and  the  whole  family  !  I  hare 
heard  of  flames  and  darts,  but  Sir  John's  is  a  passion 
of  mere  ice  and  snow. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Oh  fie,  my  dear!  I  am  perfectly 
ashamed  of  von.  That's  so  like  the  notions  of  your 
poor  sister!  What  you  complain  of  as  coldness  and 
indiflarence,  is  nothing  but  the  extreme  gentilaty  of 
his  address,  an  exact  pictur  of  the  manners  of  qua- 
laty. 

Miss  Sferl.  Oh,  he  is  the  very  mirror  of  complai- 
sance! full  of  formal  bows  and  set  speeches! 1  de- 
clare, if  there  was  any  violent,  passion  on  my  side,  I 
should  be  quitejealous  of  him. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  1  say  jealus  indeed — Jealus  of  who, 
pray  ? 

Miss  SterL  My  sister  Fanny.  She  seems  a  much 
greater  favourite  than  I  am,  and  he  pays  her  infinitely 
more  attention,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Lord!  d'ye  think  a  man  of  fashion, 
as  he  is,  cannot  distinguish  between  the  genteel  and 

the  wulgar  part  of  the  t'amalyr Between  you  and 

your  sister,  for  instance — or  me  and  my  brother?'"— 
Be  advised  by  me,  child!  It  is  all  politeness  and 
good-breeding.  Nobody  knows  the  qualaty  better 
than  1  do. 

Miss  Slerl.  In  my  mind  the  old  lord,  his  uncle,  has 
ten  times  more  gallantry  about  him  than  Sir  John. 
lie  is  full  of  attentions  to  the  ladies  and  smiles,  and 
grins  and  leers,  and  ogles,  and  fills  every  wrinkle  of 
his  old  wizen  face  with  comical  expressions  of  ten- 
derness. 1  think  he  would  make  an  admirable  sweet- 
heart. 
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1-lntir  STERLING. 

Stcrl.  \_At  entering.']  No  fish  ? — Why  the  pond  war, 

.'••cl  but  yesterday  morning There's  carp  and 

tench  in  the  boat. Pox  on't,  if  that  dog  Lo\ewcl'I 

had  any  thought,  he  wou'd  ha\c  brought' down  a  tur- 
bot,  or  some  of  the  land  carriage  mackrcll. 

Mrs.  lleidft.  Lord,  brother,  I  am  afraid  his  lord- 
sh'p  and  Sir  John  will  not  arrive  while  it  is  !i;.ht. 

Sli'rl.  1  warrant  yon. — But  pray,  sister  Heidel- 
berg, let  the  turtle  be  drest  to-morrow,  and  some 
\enison — and  let  the  gardi  tier  cut  some  pine-apples — 
and  get  out  some  ice. — I'll  answer  for  wine,  1  war- 
rant you I'll  give  them  such  a  glass  of  Cham- 
pagne as  they  never  drank  in  their  lives- — no,  not  at  a 
duke's  table. 

Mrs.  Neidcl.  Pray  now,  brother,  mind  how  you 
behave.  J.  am  always  in  a  fright  about  you  with 
people  ofqualaty.  Take  care  that  you  don't  fall 
asleep  directly  after  supper,  as  you  commonly  do. 
Take  a  good  deal  of  hiiutl ;  and  that  will  keep  you 
awake — And  don't  burst  out  with  your  horrible  loud 
horse-laughs.  Jt  is  monstrous  wulgar. 

Sterl.  Never  fear,  sister! — Who  have  we  here? 

Airs,  llndcl.  It  is  MODS.  Cantoon  the  Swish  gen- 
tleman, that  lives  with  his  lordship,  1  \owand  periest, 
Enter  CANTON. 

fjfrrf.  Ah,  mounseer!  your  servant. 1  am  very 

glad  to  see  you,  mounseer. 

Can.  \Iosh  oblige  to  Mons.  Sterling. — Ma'am,  I 
am  your? — Matcmoiselle,  I  am  yours.  [Bowing  round. 

J/r.v.  Jlddcl.  Your  humble  servant,  Mr.  Cantoon  ! 

Can.  I  kiss  your  hands,  matam  ! 

,S'/<;7.  Well,  inoun.ieer? — and  what  news  of  your 

good  family? when  are  we  to  see  his  lordship  and 

Sir  John! 

Can.  Mons.  Sterling!  Milor  Ogleby  and  Sir  Jean 
jVIelvile  will  be  here  in  one  quarter-hour. 

Xfn'i.   [  am  jrtod  to  hear  it. 

Mrs.  Utidci.  (),  1  am  perdigious  glad  to  hear  it. 
Being  so  late,  I  was  aieard  of  bouie  accident, — Will 
c  3 
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you  please  to  have  any  thing,    Mr.  Cantoon,  after 
your  journey? 

Can.  No,  I  tank  you,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Ifcidel.  Shall  I  go  and  shew  you  the  apart- 
ments, sir? 

Can.  You  do  me  great  honeur,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Heidcl.  Come  then  ! — come,  my  dear  ! 

[To  Miss  Sterling.    Exeunt. 

Sterl.  Pox  on't,  it's  almost  dark — It  will  be  too 
late  to  go  round  the  garden  this  evening — However, 
I  will  carry  them  to  take  a  peep  at  my  fine  canal  at 
least,  1  am  determined. 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

An  Antichaml-er  to  Lord  OGLEBY'^  Bed-cliamlcr. 

Table  with  Chocolate,  and  small  Case  fur  Medi- 
cines. Enter  BRUSH,  my  Lord's  I'alel-de^chaml'rc, 

and  STERLING'S  Chambermaid. 

Brush.   You  shall  stay,  my  dear,  I  insist  upon  it. 

Cham.  Nay,  pray,  sir,  don't  be  so  positive ;  I  can- 
not stay  indeed. 

Brush.  You  shall  drink  one  cup  to  our  better  ac- 
fjuaintaucc. 

Chum.  I  seldom  drinks  chocolate;  and,  if  I  did, 
one  has  no  satisfaction  with  such  apprehensions  about 
one — if  my  lord  should  wake,  or  the  Swiss  gentle- 
man should  see  one,  or  Madam  Heidelberg  should 
know  of  it,  1  should  be  frighted  to  death — besides,  I 

have  had  my  tea  already  this  morning I'm  sure  I 

hear  my  lord.  \_ln  a  fright. 

Brush.  No,  no,  madam,  don't  flutter  yourself — 
the  moment  my  lord  wakes,  he  rings  his  bell, 
•which  I  answer  sooner  or  later,  as  it  suits  my  conve- 
nience, 

Chain.  But  should  become  upon  us  without  ring- 
ing  

Brush.  I'll  forgive  hirn  if  he  docs — This  key  [Takes 
a  phial  out  of  the  case."]  locks  him  up  till  I  please  to  let 
him  out. 
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Cham.  Law!  sir,  that's  potecary's  stuff. 

Brush.  It  is  so — but  without  this  he  can  no  more 
get  out  of  bed — than  he  can  read  without  spectacles — 
fiSzpj.]  What  with  qualms,  age,  rheumatisms,  and  a 
few  surfeits  in  his  youth,  he  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
brushing,  oiling,  screwing,  and  winding-tip,  to  set 
him  a-going  for  the  day. 

Cham.  [Sips.]  That's  prodigious  indeed — [Stys.] 
Mv  lord  seems  quite  in  a  decay. 

Brush.  Yes  he's  quite  a  spectacle,  [.S7/)s.]  a  mere 
corpse,  till  he  is  reviv'd  and  refresh'd  from  our  little 

magazine  here When  the  restorative  pill,  and 

cordial  waters  warm  his  stomach,  and  get  into  his 
head,  vanity  frisks  in  his  heart,  and  then  he  sets  up 
for  the  lover,  the  rake,  and  the  fine  gentleman. 

Cham.  [Sips.]  Poor  gentleman!  but  should  the 
Swish  gentleman  come  upon  us.  [frightened. 

Brush.  Why  then  the  English  gentleman  would 

be  verv  angry. No  foreigner  must  break  in  upon 

my  privacy.  [&'//«.]  But  I  can  assure  you  Monsieur 
Canton  is  otherwse  employed — He  is  obliged  to  skim 
the  cream  of  half  a  score  newspapers  for  my  lord's 
breakfast — ha,  ha,  ha!  Pray,  madam,  drink  your 
cup  peaceably — My  lord's  chocolate  is  remark'ably 
good  ;  he  won't  touch  a  drop,  but  what  comes  from 
Italy. 

Cham,  [Sipping.]  Tis  very  fine  indeed !  [&'/«.]  and 
charmingly  perfumed — it  smells  for  all  the  world  like 
our  young  ladies  dressing  boxes. 

Brush.  You  have  an  excellent  taste,  madam  ;  and  I 
must  beg  of  you  to  accept  of  a  few  cakes  for  vo^r  own 
drinking,  [Takes  them  out  of  a  drawer  in  the  fable.] 
and,  in  return,  I  desire  nothing  but  to  taste  the  per- 
fume of  your  lips.  [Kisses  her.'] — A  small  return  of  fa- 
vours, madam,  will  make,  1  hope  this  country  and  re- 
tirement agreeable  to  us  both.  [Jlcl-oit's,  she  curtsies. ~\ 
Your  young  ladies  are  fine  girls,  faith:  [>SV/«.j 
though  upon  my  soul,  I  am  quite  of  my  olfl  lord's 
mind  nhout  UK  m  ;  and  were  I  inelin'd  to  matrimony, 
I  should  take  the  youngest.  [Sip*.] 
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C'unm.  Miss  Fanny's  the  nioat  aiiablest,  and   the 
nio~t  best  natur'd  creter! 

Brush.  And  the  eldest  a  little  haughiv  or  so . 

Cham.   More  haughtier  and  prouder  than  Saturn 

himself — but  this  I  say  quite  confidential  to  you  ;   for 

one  would   not  hurt  a  young  lady 'a  ^marriage,  YOU 

know.  [.SY/.v?.] 

Brush.  By  no  means;  but  you  cannot  hurt  it  vviih 

us — we   don't   consider   tempers — \\c  want   money, 

.Mrs.  Nancy.     Give  us  plenty  of  that,  we'll  abate  you 

a  great  deal  in  other  particulars,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cham.  Biess  me,  here's  somebody! — [Bell  rings. \ — 

Oh,  'tis  my  lord! Well,  your  servant,  Mr.  Brush 

• I'll  clean  the  cups  in  the  next  room. 

Brush.  Do  so — but  never  mind  the  bell — I  shan't 

go  this  half  hour. Will  you  drink  tea  with  me  in 

the.  afternoon  ? 

Cham.  Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Brush — I'll  be  here 
to  set  all  things  to  rights — But  I  must  not  drink  tea 

indeed and  so  your  servant. 

\JExit  -lilt It  tea-board.  Bell  rings  again, 

Brush.  It  is  impossible  to  slupify  one's  self  in  the 

country  for  a  wee^.  without  some  little  flirting  with 

trie  Abigails:— this  is  much  the  handsomest  wench  in 

the  house,  except  the  old  citizen's  youngest  daughter, 

and  I  have  not  time  enough  to  lay  a  plan  for  her. — - 

\_Bcll  rings. ~\ — And  now  I'll  go  my  lord,   for  I  have 

nothing  else  to  do.  [Goi/ig. 

Enter  CANTON,  with  Newspapers  in  his  hand. 

Can.  Monsieur  Brush ! Musire  Brush ! my 

lor  stu/a  yet? 

Brush.  He  has  just  rung  his  bell— I  am  going  to 
him.  [Exit. 

Can.  Depechez  vons  done.  [Puts  on  his  spectacles.] 
—  I  wiih  de  deveiJ  had  ail  doe.-papiers— i  forget  as 
fa-,t  as  I  read— dc  Advertise  put  out  of  my  head  de 
Gazette,  de  Chronicue,  and  so  dey  all  go  i'un  apix:s 
Firitrc— -1  must  gut  some  i!0,i,\ c-ile  fur  uiv  lor,  or  he'll 
be  enrage  contre  nv.-i.  —  Voyoni  ![A'.  .  :/-J 

Here  is  nothing  but  Anti-sejanus  and  ad\ertisc — 
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Enter  Maid  wit li  Chocolate  things. 
Vat  you  want,  child? 

Ma-id.  Only  the  chocolate  things,  sir. 

Can.  O,  ver  well— dat  is  good  girl— and  very  prit 
too.  [E.i  it  Maul. 

Lord  Og.  [Within. ]  Canton!  he,  he!— [C'oagA*.] 
Canton  ! 

Can.   I  come,  my  lor! vat  shall  I  do? — I  have 

no  news — he  will  make  great  tintainarre  ! 

LordOg,  [jrithia.]  Canton!  I  say,  Canton!  Where 
are  yon? 

l':ifcr  Lord  OGLECY,  leaning  on  BKUSH. 

Caii.  Here,  my  lor;  I  ask  pardon,  my  lor,  I  have 
not  finish  de  papiers. 

Lurd  Og.  Damn  your  pardon,  and  your  papiers — 
I  want  you  here,  Canton. 

Can.  Den  I  rim,  dat  is  all.  [Shuffles  along.  Lord 
Ogleby  leans  upon  Canton  too,  and  comes 
forward.] 

Lord  Og.  You  Swiss  are  (he  most  unaccountable 
mixture — you  have  the  language  and  the  imperti- 
j.fsic-eof  the  French,  with  the  laziness  of  Dutchmen. 

Can.  'Tis  very  true,  my  lor — I  cant  help 

Lord  Og.  [Cries  out.~\  O  Diavolo! 

Can.  You  are  not  in  pain,  I  hope,  my  lor. 

Lnrd  Og.  Indeed  but  I  am,  niv  lor. That  vul- 
gar fellow,  Sterling,  with  his  cily  politeness,  would 
force  me  down  his  slope  last  night  to  see  a  clay  co- 
jour'd  ditch  which  he  calls  a  canal ;  and  what  with 
the  dew,  and  the  east  wind,  my  hips  and  shoulders 
are  absolutely  screw'd  to  my  body. 

Can.  A  littel  veritable  eau  d'arquibusade  vil  set  all 
to  right  again. 

[LordOg.  sits  down,  and  Brush  gives  chocolate. 

Lord  Og.  Where  are  the  palsy  drops,  Brush? 

Brush.  Here,  my  lord  !  [Pouring  out. 

Lord  Og.  Quelle  nouvellc  avez  vous,  Canton. 

Can.  A  great  deal  of  papier  but  no  news  at  all. 

Lord  Og.  What!  nothing  at  all  you  stupid  fellow  ? 

C'in.  \es,  my  lor,  I  have  little  advertise  here  vil 
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rive  you  more  plaisir  than  all  the  lies  about  nothing 
at  nil.      Lavoila!  [Puts  on  his  (pectacles, 

Lord  (}g.  Come,  read  it,  Canton,  with  good  em- 
pha^is  and  good  discretion. 

Can.  1  vil  my  lor. [Can   reads. ~]  '  Dcjre  is  no 

question,  but  that  the  Cosmetique  Royale  vil  utterly 
take  away  a!i  heats,  pimps,  fucks,  oder  eruptions  of 
cie  tkiii,  and  likewise  de  wrinque  of  old  age,  Sec.  &c.' 
— A  great  deal  more,  my  lor. — '  Be  sure  to  ask  for 
de  Cosmetique  Royale,  signed  bv  the  Docteur  own 
hand — Dere  is  move  rai.son  for  dis  caution  dan  good 
n;i 'ii  vi!  link.' — Eh  bien,  my  lor! 
LordOg.  Eh"bien,C.  T  ion! — Will  you  purchase  any? 

('.an.  For  von,  my  !or? 

Lord  Og.  For  me,  you  old  puppy  !  for  what? 

Can.  M\  lor ! 

Lord  Off.  Do  I  want  cosmetics? 

Can.  My  lor ! 

Lord  O^.  Look  in  my  face — come,  be  sincere.-— 
Does  it  want  the  assistance  of  art  ? 

Cay..   \_Ifilit  his  tp?ctaclet.~]  Enveritenon 'Tis 

very  smooth  and   briliian but  tote  dat  you  might 

take  a  liule  bv  wav  of  prevention. 

LordOg.  You  thought  like  an  old  fool,  monsieur, 
ns you  generally  do. — The  surfeit  \vater,  Brush!  [Brush 
pours  o;:t.~\ — What  do  you  thin!;,  Brush,  of  this  fa- 
mily we  are  going  to  be  connected  with? — Eh! 

Inrush.  Very  well  to  marry  in,  my  lord;  but  it 
would  never  do  to  live  with. 

Lord  Og.  You   are  riaht,  Brush There  is  no 

\vai-hing  the  blackmoor  white Mr.  Sterling  will 

never  get   rid   of  I;-!:;c:;i'iiars always  taste  of  the 

Jiovachio and   the  poor  woman  his   si-icr,   is  so 

busy,  and  so  notable  to  make  one  welcome,   that  I 
have  not  yet  got  over  her  first  reception;  it  almost 

amounted  to  sufWntion  ! 1  think  the  daughters 

are  tolerable Where's  my  cephalic  snuff?  [Hrush 

ffii'rs  him  a  io.r.~\ 

Can.  Dey  link  so  of  yon,  my  lor,  for  rlcy  look  at  no- 
ting else,  ma  t'oi. 
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Lord  Og.  Did  lhc\  ?  U'hv,  I  think  tliey  did  a  !ii;ie 
• — Wheri'-,  my  u,i:i^ :  ["Brush  puts  LUC  on  the  tallf.'] 
The  \  delectable,  \_Takcss, 

(.'an.  O  out,  my  lor,  very  delect  in  teed;  she  made 
clonx  VIMIX  at  von,  my  ior. 

/,eW  O>r.  She  was  particular. The  eldest,  my 

nephew's  lady,  vviil  be  a  most  valuable  wife;  she  has 
p'l  the  vulgar  spirits  of  her  father  and  aunt,  happily 
hk-n  U-d  with  the  termagant  qualities  of  her  deceav.-tl 

moiher. Some  peppermint  water,  Brush. — How 

happy  is  it,  Canton,  for  young  ladies  in  general,  that 
people  of  quality-  overlook  every  thing  in  a   man 
c on f rift  nut  their  fortune  ! 

( ''c.,t  hicn  heureux,  et  commode  aussi. 
Lord  Og.    Brw-h,  give  me  that  pamphlet  hy  my 
bed  Mcle. — -[Brusli  goes  for  •it.']  Canton  do  you  waic 
in  the  anti-cham'oer,  and  let  nobody  interrupt  me  till 
I  call  you. 

(  .1.  Mush  good  may  do  your  lordship. 
/...  Og.  i'J'n  Brush,  who  brings  thr.  pamp]ilrf.~] 
And  now,  Brush,  leave  me  a  little  to  my  .studies.  [Jt.v.t 
Brush.] — What  can  I  possibly  do  among  these  wo- 
men here,  with  l\\i-.-  confounded  rheumatism  ?  It  is  ;t 
most  grievous  enemy  to  gallantry  and  address.  [GV/* 
(iff  his  chair.']  He!  courage  my  Ior!  Uv  heavens,  I'm 
another  creature.  [//.,  :nccs  a  little.]  It  wili 

do,  faith. —  Bravo,  my  lor !   these  girls  have  absolutely 

inspired   me If  they  are  for  a  game  of  romps - 

Ivlc  voila  j^rel!   [3 hips  and  dances.'] Oh! — il<.u'j 

an  ugly  twinge — but  it's  gone. 1  have  rather  too 

much  of  the  lily  this  morning  in  my  complexion  ;  a 
faint  tincture  of  the  rose  will  give  a  delicate  spirit  to 
my  eves  for  the  day.  \_l~nlocks  a  drainer  at  lite  ro'luni 
of  tli r  fiiifis,  and  takes  out  roitfie;  while  !•• 

•  *'/',  a  knocking  at  (lie  dw»r.~\  Who's  ther.  ?  1  won't 
i   •   .1,-nnrbM. 

Can.  I  it  it/'tonf."]  My  lor!  my  lor!  hcreisAIo;: 
S'i:rli;ig  to  pay  hi:,  devoir  to  you    this  morn   in  vour 
clun: 

L<  !  What  a  fellow  \-\Aluntr\  I 
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ftin  extremely   honour'd    by    Mr.  Sterling. "VVhv 

don't  you  see  him  in,  monsieur  ! 1  wish  lie  was 

at  the  bottom  of  his  stinking  canal.  \Door  opens.} 
Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Sterling,  you  do  me  a  great  deal  of 
honour. 

Enter  STERLING  and  LOVEWELL. 

Stcrl.  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  your  lordship  slept 
well  in  the  night — I  believe  there  are  no  better 
beds  in  Europe  than  I  have — I  spare  no  pains  to 
gut  them,  nor  money  to  buy  them. — His  majestv, 
God  bless  him  !  don't  sleep  upon  a  better  out  of  his 
palace;  and  if  I  had  said  in  too,  I  hope  no  treason,  my 
lord. 

Lord  Og.  Your  beds  are  like  every  thing  else  about 
you — incomparable!' — They  not  only  make  one  rest 
well,  but  give  one  spirits,  Mr.  Sterling. 

Slcrl.  What  say  you  then,  my  lord,  to  another 
walk  in  the  garden.  You  must  see  my  water  by 
day- light,  and  my  walks,  and  my  slopes,  and  my 
clumps,  and  my  bridge,  and  my  rlow'ring  trees,  and 
rny  bed  of  Dutch  tulips. — Matters  looked  but  dim 
last  night,  my  lord.  I  feel  the  dew  in  my  great 

toe but  I  would  put  on  a  cut  shoe,  that  I  might 

be  able  to  walk  you  about — 1  may  be  laid  up  to- 
morrow. 

Lord  Os.  I  pray  Heaven  you  may  !  [_A*idc. 

Sterl.   What  say  you,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Og.  I  was  saying,  sir,  that  I  was  in  hopes  of 
seeing  the  young  ladies  at  breakfast;  Mr.  Sterling, 
they  are,  in  my  mhul,  the  finest  tulips  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  he,  he,  he  ! 

Can.   IJrnv'if-simo,  my  lor!  ha,  ha,  he! 

(SVf/7.  They  shall  meet  your  lordship  in  the  garden 
— we  don't  lose  our  walk  for  them  ;  I'll  take  you  a 
little  round  before  breakfast,  and  a  larger  before  din- 
ner, and  in  the  evening  you  shall  go  the  grand  tour, 
as  1  call  it,  lui,  ha,  ha. 

Lord  Og.  Not  a  foot  1  hope,  Mr.  Sterling  ;  con- 
sider yrur  gout,  nty  good  friend — vou'il  certainly  be 
bid  ;.p  by  the  heel?  f jr  your  politeness,  he,  he.  lie.. 
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Can.  Ha,  ha,  ha!   'tis  admirable,  en  \erit.'! 

[Laughing  very  heartily. 

S.'rrl.  If  my  vouivz  man  [7o  Lov.]  here  would  but 
i.'.n'ji  at  my  jokes,  which  he  ought  to  do,  as  moun- 
ts at  yours,  my  lord,  we  should  he  all  life  and 
mirth. 

Lord  Og.  Whnt  s;iy  you,  Canton,  will  you  take 
my  kinsman  into  your  tuition?     You  have  certainly 
oit  companionable  laugh  1  ever  met  with,  anil 
never  out  of  tune. 

Can.  But  when  your  lordship  is  out  of  spirits. 
LvdOg.  Well  'said,  Canton!     But  here  comes 
my  nephew,  to  play  his  part. 

,'  Sir  JOHN  MELVIL. 

Well,  Sir  John,  what  news  from  the  island  of  love  ? 
Have  you.  been  sighing  and  serenading  this  moru- 

j  ,      : 

.*>'/;•  Jn'm.  1  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  in  such 
spirits  this  morning. 

Lord  Og.  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  so  dull,  sir — What 
poor  things,  Mr.  Sterling,  these  very  young  fellows 
are  !  they  make  love  with  faces,  as  if"  they  were  bury- 
ing t!  i,  indeed,  a  marriage  sometimes 
be  properly  called  a  burying  of  the  living — eh, 

I.   N  it  if  they  have  enough  to  live  upon,  my 
-Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Dat  is  all  Monsieur  Sterling  link  off. 
Sir  John.  [//;w/.]  iYythee,  Lovewell,  come  with 
me  iiuo  the  garden  ;  I  have  something  of  consequence 
for  von,  and  I  must  communicate  it  directly. 

Lor.  \Aparl.~]  We'll  go  together. If  your  lord- 
ship and  Mr.  Sterling  please,  we'll  prepare  the  ladles 
to  attend  you  in  the  garden. 

[Rxcunt  Sir  John  and  Lo- 
••/.  My  p.i:'  -  ready  ;  1  mil  e  then: 

soon  and  to  tv.-d  carlv.    Their  husbands,  -!;:,ll   Lave 
them   with  good  m;1-  ,  ; '/ruuici,  if 

• 

jg! 
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Sterl.  Fine  things,  indeed,  my  lord! — Ah,  my 
7ord,  had  not  yon  run  off  your  speed  in  your  youth, 
jcou  had  not  been  so  crippled  in  your  age,  my  lord. 

Lord  Og.  Very  pleasant,  he,  Fie,  he. 

[Half  laughing, 

Sffrl.  Here's  niounseer  now,  I  siipjiose,  is  pretty 
near  your  lordship's  standing  ;  but  having  little  to  eat, 
and  little  to  spend  in  his  own  country,  he'll  wear 
three  of  your  lordship  out — eating  and  drinking  kills 
us  all. 

Lord  Og.  Very  pleasant,  I  protest — What  n  vulgar 
dog !  [y/A7£&v 

Can.  My  lor  so  old  as  me  ! — He  is  chicken  to  me—- 
and look  like  a  boy  to  pauvre  me. 

Sterl.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well  said,  mounseer — keep  to 
that,  and  you'll  live  in  any  country  of  the  world — • 

Ha,  ha,  ha! But,  my  lord,  I  will  wait  upon  you 

in  the  garden  :  we  have  but  a  little  time  to  breakfast — 
I'll  go  for  my  hat  and -cane,  fetch  a  little  walk  with 
you,  my  lord,  and  then  for  the  hot  rolls  and  butter ! 

[JSri/. 

LordOg.  I  shall  attend  vou  with  pleasure Hot 

rolls  and  butter  in  July  !  I  sweat  with  the  thoughts 
of  it — What  a  strange  beast  it  is  ! 

(.'tin.  C'est  u  n  barbare. 

Lord  Og.  He  is  a  vulgar  dog,  and  if  there  was  not 
so  much  money  in  the  family,  which  1  can't  d;> 
out,   I  would  leave  him  and  his  hot  rolls  and  butter 
directly — Come  alono:,  monsieur ! 

[Exeunt  Lord  Ogleby  and  Canton. 

SCENE  II. 
Changes  to  lie  Cara'/ti.     Enter  Sir  JOHN  MKLVIL, 

and  LOVEV.T.LL. 

L'ivr.  In  mv  room  this  morning?     Impossible. 
Sir  John.  Before  five  this  morning,  I  promise  you 
Lot'.  On  what  occasion  ? 

.S'.'c  Jnhn.  I  was  so  anxious  to  disclose  my  mind  to 
you,  that  I  could  not  sleep  in  mv  bod — but  I  found 
thai  you  could  not  sleep  neither — Thu  bird  was  li.^vu, 
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and  the  uest  long  since  cold. — Where  was  vou,  Love- 
well? 

Lov.  Pooh  !  pr'ythec  !  ridiculous ! 

Sir  Jokn.  Come  now,  which  was  it?  Miss  Ster- 
ling's maid  ?  a  pretty  little  rogue!  or  Miss  Fanny's 
Abigail  ?  a  sweet  soul  too — or — 

Lov.  Nay,  nay,  leave  trilling,  and  tell  me  your  bu- 
siness. 

Sir  John.  Well,  but  where  was  yon,  Lovcwell  ? 

Lov.  Walking — writing — what  signifies  where  I 
was  ? 

Sir  John.  Walking,  yes,  I  dare  say.  It  rained  as 
hard  a^  it  could  pour.  Sweet  refreshing  showers  to 
walk  in  !  No,  no,  Lovewell. — Now  would  I  give 
twenty  pounds  to  know  which  of  the  maids 

Lor.  But  vour  business !  your-  business,  Sir  .John  ! 

Sir  John.  Let  me  a  little  into  the  seciets  of  the  fa- 
tnily. 

Lov.  Psha! 

Sir  John.  Poor  Lovewell,  he  can't  bear  it,  I  see. 

She  charged  you  not  to  kiss  and  tell — eh,  Lovewell? 

However,  though  you  will  not  honour  me  with 

your  confidence,  I'll  venture  to  trust  you  with  mine. 

— What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Sterling? 

Lov.  What  do  I  think  of  Miss  Sterling  ! 

Sir  John.  Ay,  what  d'ye  think  of  her? 

Lov.  An  odd  question! — but  I  think  her  a  smart, 
lively  girl,  full  or  mirth  and  sprightliness. 

Sir  John.  Ail  mischief  and  malice,  I  doubt, 

Lov.  How? 

Sir  John.  But  her  person — what  d'ye  think  of 
that  ? 

Lov.  Pretty  and  agreeable. 

Sir  John.  A  little  grisette  thing. 

Lov.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Sir  John.  I'll  tell  you.  You  must  know,  Love- 
wcll,  that  notwithstanding  all  appearances — [Seeing 
Lord  Ogleby,  Ss'c.]  We  ?re  interrupted — When  they 
a:'e  gone,  1'il  explain. 
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Enter  Lord  OGLEBY,  STERLING,  Mrs.  HEIDEL- 
BERG, Miss  STERLING,  and  FANNY. 

Lord  Og.  Great  improvements  indeed,  Mr.  Ster- 
.  ling!  wonderful  improvements!  The  four  seasons  in 
lead,  the  flying  Mercury,  and  the  bason  with  Nep- 
tune in  the  middle,  are  all  in  the  very  extreme  of  fine 
**aste.  You  have  as  many  rich  figures  as  the  man  at 
Hyde-Park  Corner. 

Slcrl.  The  chief  pleasure  of  a  country-house  is  to 
make  Improvements,  vou  know,  my  lord.  I  spare 
no  expcncc,  not  J. — This  is  quite  another-guess  sort 
of  a  place  than  it  was  when  1  first  took  it,  my  lord. 
"We  were  surrounded  with  trees.  I  cut  clown  abo\'e 
fifty  to  make  the  lawn  before  the  house,  and  let  in 
the  wind  and  the  sun — smack-smooth — as  you  see. 
Then  1  made  a  green-house  out  of  the  old  laundry, 
and  turned  the  brewjiouse  into  a  pinery. — The  high 
octagon  stunmer-hovike,  you  see  yonder,  is  raised  on 
the  mast  of  a  ship,  given  me  by  an  East-India  cap- 
tain, who  has  turned  many  a  thousand  of  my  money, 
It  commands  the  whole  road.  All  the  coaches  and 
chariots,  and  chaises,  pass  and  repass  under  your  eye. 
I'll  mount  you  up  there  in  the  afternoon,  my  lord. 
'Tis  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  world  to  take  a  pipe 
and  a  bottle,  and  so  you  shall  say,  my  lord. 

Lord  Og.  Ay,  or  a"  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  cnn  of  flip, 

Mr.  Sterling  ;  for  it  looks  like  a  cabin  in  the  air. 

If  flying  chairs  were  in  use,  the  captain  might  make 
a  voyage  to  the  Indies  in  it  still,  if  he  had  but  a  fair 
Tvincl. 

Can.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mrs.  Ihidel.  Aiy  bnuN  r's  a  little  comical  in  his 
ideas,  my  lord  ! — But  y:  u'l!  excuse  him. — I  have  a 
little  Gothic  dairy,  fitted  up  entirely  in  my  own  taste. 
— In  the  evening  1  shall  hope  for  the  honour  of  your 
lordship's  company  to  take  a  dish  of  tea  there,  or  a 
sullabub  warm  from  the  cow. 

Lord  Og.  I  have  every  moment  a  fresh  opportunity 
of  admiring  the  elegance  of  Mrs.  Heidelberg — the  \  cry 
flower  of  delicacy,  and  cream  of  politeness. 
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Mrs.  Hfidel.  O,  my  lord!     [Leering  at  Lord  O^. 

Lord  O".  O,  madam!       [Leering  at  Mrs.  Heidel. 

Sferl.  flow  d'ye  like  these  close  walks,  my  lord? 

Lord  Og.  A  most  excellent  serpentine!  It  forms  a 
perfect  maze,  and  winds  like  a  true  lover's  knot. 

Sfcrl.   Ay,   here's  none  of  your  straight  lines  here 
• — but  all  taste — zig-zag — crinKum-crankum — in  and  < 
out — right  and  left — to  and  again — twisting  and  turn- 
ing like  a  worm,  my  lord! 

Lord  Og.  Admirably  laid  out,  indeed,  Mr.  Ster- 
ling! one  can  hardly  see  an  inch  beyond  one's  no^e 
any  where  in  these  walks You  are  a  most  excel- 
lent economist  of  your  land,  and  make  a  little  go  a 

great  way. It  lies  together  in  as  small  parcels  as  if 

it  was  placed  in  pots  out  at  your  window  in  Grace- 
church  street. 

Can.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lord  Og.  What  d'ye  laugh  at,  Canton? 

Can.  An!  que  cette  similitude  est  drole!  So  clever 
what  you  say,  mi  lor! — 

Lord  Og.  \JFo  Fanny.]  You  seem  mightily  engaged, 
madam.  \\  hat  are  those  pretty  hands  so  busily  em- 
ployed about? 

Panny.  Only  making  up  a  nosegay,  my  lord! • 

\^  ill  your  lordshipdo  me  the  honour  of  accepting  it  ? 

[Presenting  it. 

Lord  Og.  I'll  wear  it  next  my  heart,  madam  !— — 
1  see  llie  young  creature  dotes  on  me?  \_Apart. 

Miss  Slerl.  Lord,  sister!  you've  loaded  his  lord- 
ship with  a  bunch  of  flowers  as  big  as  the  cook  or 
the  nurse  carry  to  town,  on  a  Monday  morning,  for 

a  beau- pot. Will  your  lordship  give  me  leave  to 

present  you   with   this  rose  and  a   sprig  of  sweet- 
briar? 

LordOg.  The  truest  emblems  of  yourself,  madam! 

all  sweetness  and  poignancy. A  little  jealous,  poor 

soul!  \_Apart. 

Sterl.  Now,  my  lord,  if  you  please,  I'll  carry  you 
to  see  my" ruins. 
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Mrs.  Heidcl.  You'll  absolutely  fatigue  his  lordship 
with  over-walking,  brother! 

Lord  Og.  Not  at  all,  madam!  We're  in  the  gar- 
den of  Helen,  you  know;  in  the  region  of  perpetual 
spring,  youth,  and  beauty.  [Lerring  at  the  women. 

Mrs.  Hfidel.  Quite  the  man  of  qualaty,  1  pertest. 

[  Apart. 

Can.  Take  a  my  arm,  my  lor! 

[Lord  Oglcby  leans  on  him. 

Sterl.  I'll  only  shew  his  lordship  my  ruins,  and 
the  cascade,  and  the  Chinese  bridge,  and  then  we'll 
go  in  to  breakfast. 

Lord  Og.  lluins,  did  you  say,  Mr  Sterling? 

Sferl.  Ay,  ruins,  mv  lord !  and  they  are  reckoned 
very  fine  ones  too.  \ou  would  think  them  ready  to 
tumbie  on  your  head.  It  has  just  cost  me  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  to  put  my  ruins  in  thorough  repair. 
This  nay  if  your  lordship  pleases. 

Lord  Og.  [Going,  stops."]  What  steeple's  that  we 
see  yonder? — the  parish  church,  1  suppose. 

Sterl.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  admirable.  It  is  no  chmch 
at  all,  my  lord!  it  is  a  spire  that  1  have  built  against 
a  tree,  a  field  or  two  off,  to  terminate  the  prospect. 
One  must  always  have  a  church,  or  an  obelisk,  or 
something  to  terminate  the  prospect,  you  know. 
That's  a  rule  in  taste,  mv  lord. 

Lord  Og.-  Very  ingenious,  indeed  !  For  my  part, 
I  desire  no  finer  prospect  than  this  I  see  before  me. 
[Leering  at  the  womcn.l — Simple,  yet  varied ;  bound- 
ed, yet  extensive. -Getaway,  Canton!  [Pushing 

au'ci:/  Canton,]  I  want  no  assistance — I'll  walk  with 
the  ladies. 

S/crl.  This  way,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Og.'  Lead  on,  sir! We  vonng  folks  here, 

\\\}[  follow  you. Madam  ! Miss  Sterling  ! 

Miss  Fanny!   1  attend  you. 

[Exit  fijttr  Sterling,  gallanting  the  ladies. 

Can.  [Following."]   He  is  cock  o'  de  t>,ame,  in  a  f'oy  ! 

[Exit, 

/Sir  John.  At  length,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  un  o»r 
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porturiity  to  unbosom. — I  know  you  are  faithful, 
Lo\twcfl,  and  flatter  myself  you  would  rejoice  to 
serve  rue. 

Li-u.  Be  assured  you  may  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  John.  You  must  know  then,  notwithstanding 
all  appearances,  that  this  treaty  of  marriage  between 
JMiss  Sterling  and  me  will  come  to  nothing. 

Lov.  How! 

Sir  John.  It  will  be  no  match,  Lovewell. 

Lov.  No  match? 

Sir  'John.  No. 

Lov.  You  amaze  me.     What  should  prevent  it? 

Sir  John.  I. 

Lov.  You!  wherefore? 

Sir  John.  I  don't  like  her. 

Lov.  Very  plain,  indeed!  I  never  supposed  that  you 
was  extremely  devoted  to  her  from  inclination,  but 
thought  you  always  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, rather  than  affection. 

Sir  John.  Very  true.  I  came  into  the  family  with- 
out any  impressions  on  my  mind — with  an  unimpas- 
sioned  indifference  ready  to  receive  one  woman  as 
soon  as  another.  I  looked  upon  love,  serious,  sober 
love,  as  a  chimzcra,  and  marriage  as  a  thing  of  course, 
as  you  know  most  people  do.  But  I,  who  was  lately 
so  great  an  infidel  in  love,  am  now  one  of  its  sincerest 
votaries. — In  short,  my  defection  from  Miss  Sterling 
proceeds  from  the  violence  of  my  attachment  to  an- 
other. 

•Lov.  Another !  So,  so!  here  will  be  fine  work. 
And  pray,  who  is  she  ? 

Sir  John.  Who  is  she!  who  can  she  be?  but  Fanny, 
the  tender,  amiable,  engaging  Fanny, 

Lov.  Fanny!  what  Fanny? 

Sir  John.  Fanny  Sterling.  Her  sister — Is  not  she 
an  angel,  Love1. 

Lov.  Her  sister  ?  Confusion  ! — You  must  not  think 
of  it,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Not  think  *of  it  ?  1  can  think  of  nothing 
else.  Nay  tell  me,  Lovewell,  was  it  possible  for  me 
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to  be  indulged  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  with  two 
such  objects  as  Fanny  and  her  sister,  and  not  find  my 
heart  led  by  insensible  attraction  towards  her? — You 
seem  confounded — Why  don't  you  answer  me  ? 

Lov.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  this  event  gives  me  infinite 
concern. 

Sir  John.  Why  so  ? — Is  she  not  an  angel,  Love- 
well  ? 

Lov,  I  foresee  that  it  must  produce  the  worst  con- 
sequences. Consider  the  confusion  it  must  unavoid- 
ably create.  Let  me  persuade  you  to  drop  these 
thoughts  in  time. 

Sir  John.  Never — never,  Lovewell. 

Lov.  You  have  gone  too  far  to  recede.  A  nego- 
ciation,  so  nearly  concluded,  cannot  be  broken 
off  with  any  grace.  The  lawyers,  you  know,  are 
hourly  expected ;  the  preliminaries  almost  finally 
settled  between  Lord  Ogleby  and  Mr.  Sterling; 
and  Miss  Sterling  herself  ready  to  receive  you  as  a 
husband. 

Sir  Jo/in.  Why  the  banns  have  been  published, 
and  nobody  has  forbidden  them,  'tis  true.  But  you 
know  either  of  the  parties  may  change  their  minds 
even  after  they  enter  the  church. 

Lov.  You  think  too  lightly  of  this  matter.  To 
carry  your  addresses  so  far,  and  then  to  desert  her — 
jind  for  her  sister  too ! — It  will  be  such  an  affront  to 
the  family,  that  they  can  never  put  up  with  it. 

Sir  Jo/in.  I  don't  think  so  :  for  as  to  my  transfer- 
ring my  passion  from  her  to  her  sister,  so  much  the 
better;  for  then  you  know,  I  don't  carry  my  affection 
out  of  the  family. 

Lov.  Nay,  but  pr'ytheebe  serious,  and  think  better 
of  it. 

Sir  John.  I  have  thought  better  of  it  already,  you 
see.  Tell  me  honestly,  Lovewell.  Can  you  blame 
me?  Is  there  any  comparison  between  them  ? 

Lov.  As  to  that  now — why  that — is  just — -just  as  it 
may  strike  different  people.  There  iH'e  many  ad- 
mirers of  Miss  Sterling's  vivacity. 
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Sir  John.  Vivacity !  a  medley  of  Chcapsidc  pert- 
ness  and  Whitechapel  pride. — No — no,  if  I  do  yo  so 
far  into  the  city  for  a  wedding  dinner,  it  shall  be 
upon  turtle  at  lea  i. 

Lor.  ijut  I  j-ciino  probability  of  success  ;  forgrv.nt- 
ing  that  Mr.  Sterling  would  have  consented  to  it  at 
first,  he  cannot  listen  to  it  now.  Why  did  not  you 
break  this  affair  to  the  family  before? 

Sir  John.  Under  such  embarrassed  circumstances 
as  I  have  been,  can  you  wonder  at  my  irresolution  or 
perplexity?  nothing  but  despair,  the  fear  of  losing  my 
dear  Fanny,  could  bring  me  to  a  declaration  even 
now;  and  yet,  I  think,  1  know  Mr.  Sterling  s;o  well, 
that,  strange  as  my  proposal  may  appear,  if  I  can 
make  it  advantageous  to  him  as  a  money  trans- 
action, as  1  am  sure  I  can,  lie  will  certainlv  come 
into  it. 

Lov.  But  even  suppose  he  should,  which  I  very 
much  doubt,  I  don't  think  Fanny  herself  would 
listeYi  to  your  addresses. 

Sir  John.  You  are  deceived  a  little  in  that  parti- 
cular. 

Lov.  You'll  find  I  am  in  the  right. 

Sir  John.  I  have  some  little  reason  to  think  other- 
wise. 

Lov.  You  have  not  declared  your  passion  to  her 
already. 

Sir" John.  Yes,   I  have. 

Lov.  Indeed! — And — and — and  how  did  she  re- 
ceive it? 

Sir  John.  I  think  it  is  not  very  easy  for  me  to  make 
my  addresses  to  any  woman,  without  receiving  some 
little  encouragement. 

Lov.  Encouragement  I  did  she  give  you  any  en- 
couragement? 

Sir  John.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  encourage- 
ment— but  she  blushed — and  cried — and  desired  me 
not  to  think  of  it  any  more: — upon  which  1  prest 
h<-r  hand — kissed  it — swore  she  was  an  angel — and  J 
could  sec  it  tickled  her  to  the  soul. 
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LOV.  And  did  she  express  no  surprise  at  your  decla- 
ration ? 

5/r  John.  Why,  faith,  to  sav  the  truth,  she  was  a 

little  surprised and  she  got  away  from  me  loo,  be- 

ibre  I  could  thoroughly  explain  myself.  If  1  should 
not  meet  with  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  I 
must  get  you  to  deliver  a  letter  for  me. 

Lov.  I ! — a  letter!  —  I  had  rather  have  nothing 

Sir  John.  Nay,  you  promised  me  your  assistance — 
and  I  am  sure  you  cannot  scruple  to  make  yourself 

useful  on  such  an  occasion. You  may,  without 

suspicion,  acquaint  her  verbally  of  my  determined 
affection  for  her,  and  that  I  am  resolved  to  ask  her 
father's  consent. 

Lov.  As  to  that,   I — your  commands,  you  know 

thru  is,  if  she Indeed,  Sir  John,  I  think  you 

are  in  the  wrong. 

Sir  Jolm.  Well — well — that's  my  concern Ha ! 

there  she  goes,  by  heaven  !  along  that  walk  yonder, 
d'ye  see  !  I'll  go  to  her  immediately. 

Lov.  You  are  too  precipitate.  Consider  what  you 
are  doing. 

Sir  Jo/m.  I  would  not  lose  this  opportunity  for  the 
universe. 

Lov.  Nay,  pray  don't  go!  Your  violence  and  eager- 
ness may  overcome  her  spirits. — The  shock  will  be 
too  much  for  her.  [Detaining  him. 

Sir  John.  Nothing  shall  prevent  me. — Ha !  now 
she  turns  into  another  walk — Let  me  go !  [Breaks 
from  lnm.~\  I  shall  lose  her.  [Guing,  turns  lack.']  Be 
sure  now  to  keep  out  of  the  way!  If  you  interrupt 
us,  1  shall  never  forgive  you.  [Exit  hastily. 

Lov.  "Sdeath,  I  can't  Dear  this.  In  love  with  my 
wife!  acquaint  me  with  his  passion  for  her!  make 
his  addresses  before  my  face! — I  shall  break  out  ba- 
fore  my  time. — This  was  the  meaning  of  Fanny's  t 
uneasiness.  She  could  not  encourage  him — I  am  sure 
she  could  not. — Ha!  they  are  turning  into  the  walk, 
and  coming  this  way.  Shall  I  leave  the  place  ! — 
Leave  him  to  solicit  my  wife!  i  can't  submit  to 
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it. — They  come  nearer  and  nearer — If  I  stay,  it  will 
look  suspicions — It  may  betray  us,  and  incense  him 
— They  are  here — I  must  go — I  am  the  most  unfortu- 
nate fellow  in  the  world.  [Exit. 

T]n!fr  FANNY  and  Sir  JOHN. 

Fanny.  Leave  inr,  Sir  John,  I  beseech  yon  leave 
me!  nay,  why  will  you  persist  to  follow  me  with  idle 
solicitation?,  which  are  an  affront  to  my  character, 
and  an  injury  to  your  own  honour. 

Sir  John.  I  know  your  delicacy,  and  tremble  to 
offend  it:  but  let  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  be  my 
excuse!  Consider,  madam,  tliat  the  future  happiness 
of  my  life  depends  on  my  present  application  to  you  ! 
consider  that  this  day  must  determine  my  fate;  and 
these  are  perhaps  the  only  moments  left  me  to  incline 
you  to  warrant  my  passion,  and  to  intreat  you  not  to 
oppose  the  proposals  I  mean  to  open  to  your  father. 

l-'/tiiiuj.  For  shame,  for  shame,  Sir  John!  Think  of 
your  previous  engagements!  Think  of  your  own  situ- 
ation, and  think  ol 'mine!  What  have  you  discovered 
in  my  conduct  that  might  encourage  you  to  so  bold  a 
declaration?  1  am  shocked  that  yon  should  venture  to 
s;'.v  so  much,  and  blush  that  I  should  even  dare  to 
give  it  a  hearing. — Let  me  begone! 

Sir  John.  Nay,  stay,  madam,  but  one  moment — 
Your  sensibility  is  too  great. — Engagements!  what 
engagements  have  been  pretended  on  cither  side  more 
than  those  of  family  convenience1?  I  went  on  in  the 
trammels  of  matrimonial  negociation  with  a  blind 
submission  to  your  father  and  Lord  O.ileby;  but  my 
heart  so.m  claimed  a  right  to  be  consulted.  It  has 
devoted  itself  to  you,  and  obliges  me  to  plead  earnestly 
for  the  same  tender  interest  in  yours. 

Funny,  Have  a  care,  Sir  John!  do  not  mistake  a 
depraved  will  fora  virtuous  inclination.  By  the-  • 
common  pretences  of  the  heart,  half  our  sex  arc 
made  foot,  and  a  greater  p:irt  of  yours  despise  them 

&;r  Jv'i,\.  Affection,  you  will  allow,  is  involuntary. 
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We  cannot  always  direct  it  to  the  object  on  which  it 
should  fix — But  when  it  is  once  inviolably  attached 
— inviolably  as  mine  is  to  you,  it  often  creates  reci- 
procal affection. — When  I  last  urged  you  on  this  sub- 
ject, you  heard  me  with  more  temper,  and  1  hoped 
with  some  compassion. 

1'ninn/.  Yon  deceived  yourself.  If  I  forbore  to  ex- 
ert a  proper  spirit;  nay,  if  1  did  not  even  express  the 
quickest  resentment  of  your  behaviour,  it  was  only 
in  consideration  of  that  respect  I  wish  to  pay  you,  in 
honour  to  my  sister:  and  he  assured,  sir,  woman  as 
I  am,  that  my  vanity  could  reap  no  pleasure  from  a 
triumph  that  must  result  from  the  blackest  treachery 
to  her,  [Going. 

Sir  Jo/in.  One  word,  and  I  have  done.  [Slopping 
?n'r.~]  Your  impatience  and  anxiety,  and  the  urgency 
of  liie  occasion,  oblige jrie  to  be  brief  and  explicit 
v  it1-,  yon. — I  appeal  therefore  from  your  delicacy  to 
your  justice. — Your  sister,  I  verily  believe,  neither 
.tins  any  real  arlection  for  rne,  or  tenderness  for 
you.  Your  father,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  not 
rmich  concerned  by  means  of  which  of  his  daughters 
the  families  are  united. — Now  as  they  cannot,  shall 
not  be  connected,  otherwise  than  by  my  union  with 
yo  i,  why  will  you,  from  a  false  delicacy,  oppose  a 
measure  so  conducive  to  my  happiness,  and,  1  hope, 
own?  I  love  you,  in(v!  passionately  and  :in- 
cerclv  love  vou — and  hope  to  propose  terms  agreeable 
to  Mr.  Sterling: — If  then  you  don't  absolutely  loath, 
abhor,  and  scorn  me — if  there  is  no  other  happier 
man 

Fanny.  Hear  me,  sir,  hear  my  final  determination. 
—Were  my  father  and  sister  as  insensible  as  you  are 
pleased  to  represent  them  ;  were  my  heart  for  ever  to 
remain  disentitled  to  any  other,  1  could  not  listen  to 
your  proposals. — What!  you  on  the  very  eve  of  a 
;age  will1  my  sister;  I  livin;;  under  the  same  roof 
witii  her,  bound  not  only  by  the  laws  of  friendship 
and  hospitality,  but  even  the  lies  of  blood,  10  eon-' 
tribute  to  her  happiness,  and  not  to  cons]1!  re  against' 
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my  own  too! — Away,  away,  Sir  John! At  such 

a  time,  and  in   such   circumstances,  your  add, 
only  inspire  me  with  horror. — Nay,  you  must  detain 
me  no  longer — I  will  go. 

Sir  John.  Do  not  leave  tne  in  absolute  despair! — 
Give  me  a  glimpse  of  hope !  [Failing  on  his  knees. 

Fanny.  1  cannot. Pr^y,  Sir  John! 

[SlrU^LLiln'i  to  gO. 

Sir  John.  Shall  this  hand  be  given  to  another? 
[Kissing  her  hand.}  No,  I  cannot  endure  it. — My 
whole  soul  is  yours,  and  the  whole  happiness  of  my 
life  is  in  your  power. 

Etitrr  iUm  STKRLIKT,. 

Fatai!!.  Ila!  my  sister  is  hoe.  Rise,  for  shame, 
Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Mips  Sterling!  [Rising. 

Miss  S/crl.  1  beg  pardon,  sir; — You'll  excuse  me, 
inaila,;] ! — 1  have  broke  in  upon  you  a  little  nnoppor- 
tnriely,  i  believe — but  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt 
you — 1  onlv  came,  sir,  to  let  you  know  that  break- 
fast waits,  if  you  have  finished  ynur  morning's  de- 
t  otirm. 

Sir  John.  I  am  very  sensible,  Miss  Sterling,  that 

thi-i  may  apptar  particular,   but 

Alias  Slcr/.  O   dear,  Sir  John,  don't  put  yourself 

to  the  trouble  of  an  apology The  thing  explains 

itself. 

John.  It  will  soon,  madam. In  the  mean 

lime,  I  can  only  assure  you  of  mv  profound  respect 
and  esteem  for  you,  and  make  no  doubi  of  convincing 
Mr.  Sterling  of  the  honoui  ;:ty  of  my  intcu- 

. — And — and — your  humble  servant,   madam! 

[/•,'.ivV  //.'  coiifu*i;n. 

HissSirrl.  Respect! — Insolence! — Esteem  1 — Very 

.  truly! — Anu  you,  madam!   my  sweet,  delicate* 

vmncent,  sentiint'nUil   sister!    will  you   convince  my 

•••oof  the.  integrity  of  your  intention's? 
l-'anni/.  Do  not  ui.'braid  me,  rnv  dear  <istcr  !   Indeed 
i'l  dcifne  it.     Believe  nuj,  you  can't  be  more 
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offended  at  his  behaviour  than  I  am,  and  I  am  sure 
it  cannot  make  vou  half  so  miserable. 

Miss  Sterl.  Make  me  miserable!  You  are  mightily 
deceived,  madam;  it  gives  me  no  sort  of  uneasiness, 
I  assure  yon. — A  base  fellow! — As  for  you,  miss,  the 
pretended  softness  of  yonr  disposition,  your  artful 
good-nature,  never  imposed  upon  me.  I  always  knew 
yi'u  to  be  sly,  and  envious,  and  deceitful. 

Funny.   Indeed  you  wrong  me. 

MissSterl.  Oh,  von  are  all  goodness,  to  be  sure! — 
Did  not  I  find  him  on  his  knees  before  you?  Did  not 
1  see  him  kiss  vour  sweet  hand?  Did  not  1  hear  his 
protestations?  Was  not  I  a  witness  of  your  dissembled 
modesty? — No,  no,  my  dear!  don't  imagine  that  you 
can  make  a  fool  of  your  elder  sister  so  easily. 

Fanny.  Sir  John,  I  own,  is  to  blame;  but  I  am 
above  the  thoughts  of  doing  you  the  least  injury. 

Miss  Slerl.  We  shall  ( try  that,  madam. — I  hope, 
miss,  you'll  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  to  my 
papa  and  aunt,  for  they  shall  both  know  of  this  mat- 
ter, I  promise  yon.  [Kri/. 

Fanny.  How  unhappy  I  am  !  my  distresses  multiply 
upon  me. Mr.  Lovewell  must  now  become  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  John's  behaviour  to  me,  and  in  a 
manner  that  may  add  to  his  uneasiness.  My  father, 
instead  of  being  disposed  by  fortunate  circumstances  to 
forgive  any  transgression,  will  be  previously  incensed 
against  me.  My  sister  and  my  aunt  will  become  irre- 
concilably my  enemies,  and  rejoice  in  my  disgrace. — 
Yet,  on  all  events,  I  am  determined  on  a  discovery. 
I  dread  it,  and  am  resolved  to  hasten  it.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  more  horrors  every  instant,  as  it  appears 
every  instant  more  necessary.  \_Exit, 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

A  Hull.   Enter  a  Servant,  .leading  in  Serjeant  FLOWER 

and  Counsellors  TRAVERSE  andlRUEMAN,  all  boated. 

Servant.  THIS  way,  if  you  please,  gentlemen !   my 

HUister  is  at  breakfast  with  the  family  at  present,  but 
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I'll  lot    him  know,  and  he  will  %vait  en  you  in 
tikittly. 

Fimt'.   Mighty  well,  young  man,  mighty  well. 

.S'oT.  Please  to  favour  me  with  sour  names,  gen- 
tlemen. 

t'lftic.  Let  IMr.  Sterling  know,  that  Mr.  Serjeant 
Flower,  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  are  come 
to  \vait  on  him  according  to  his  appointment. 

Scru.   I  will,  sir.  [C'<< 

F/o/i:.  And  hark'e,  young  man,  [Servant  returns.  \ 
tkvire  my  servant — Mr.  Serjeant  Flower's  servant,  to 
bring  in  my  green  and  gold  saddle-cloth  a::d  pistols, 
and  lay  them  down  here  in  the  hall  with  my  port- 
manteau. 

,SV;v.    I  will,  sir.  [/'J.nV. 

l<'l<m<.  Well,  gentlemen !  the  settling  these  marriage 
articles  falls  conveniently  enough,  almost  just  OH  the 
eve  of  the  circuits. — Let  me  see — the  Home,  the  Mid-, 
land,  and  Western;  ay,  we  can  all  cross  the  country 
well  enough  to  our  several  destinations. — Traverse, 
when  do  you  begin  at  Hertford? 

True-.  The  day  after  to-morrow. 

Floiv.  That  is  commission-day  with  ns  at  War- 
wick too.  But  my  clerk  has  retainers  for  every  cause 
in  the  paper,  so  it  will  be  time  enough  if  1  am  there 
the  next  morning.  Besides,  1  have  about  half  a  dozen 
cases  that  have  lain  by  me  ever  since  the  Spring  as- 
sizes, and  I  must  tack  opinions  to  them  before  I  see 
my  country  clients  again  ;  so  I  will  take  the  evening 
before  me,  and  then  current  calamo,  as  1  say — eh, 
Traverse ! 

Trav.  True,  Mr  Serjeant;  and  the'easiest  thing 
in  the  world  too  !  for  those  country  attornics  are  such 
ignorant  dogs,  that  in  case  of  the  devise  of  an  estate 
to  A,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  they'll  make  a  query 
whether  he  takes  in  fee  or  in  tail. 

Flow.  Do  you  expect  to  have  much  to  do  on  the 
Home  Circuit  these  assi/- 

Trav.  Not  much  mVt  priiis  business,  but'a  good 
Jeal  on  the  crown-side,  1  believe.  The  gads  are 
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.<\\\,  and  sonic  of  the  felons  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  likely  to  be  tolerable  clients.  Let  me  see! 
1  am  engaged  for  three  high  way- robberies,  two  mur- 
ders, one  forgery,  and  half  a  dozen  larcenies,  at 
Kingston. 

Flow.  A  pretty  decent  gaol-delivery! — Do  you  ex- 
pect to  bring  oil  Darkin,  for  the  robbery  on  Putney- 
Common?  Can  you  make  out  your  alibi? 

True.  Oh!  no!  the  crown- witnesses  are  sure  to 
prove  our  identity.  We  shall  certainly  be  hanged : 
Put  that  don't  signify. — But,  Mr.  Serjeant,  have  you 
much  to  do? — Any  remarkable  cause  on  the  Midland 
this  circuit ! 

-f'l<m'.  Nothing  very  remarkable — except  two  rapes, 
and  Rider  and  Western  at  Nottingham,  forcrim.con. 
• — but,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness.— Our  associate  tells  me,  there  are  above  thirty 
venires  for  Warwick. 

Trav.  Pray,  Mr.  Serjeant,  are  you  concerned  in 
Jones  and  Thomas  at  Lincoln  ? 

Flow.  I  am for  the  plaintiff,. 

Trav.  And  what  do  you  think  on't? 

Flow.  A  nonsuit. 

Trav.  I  thought  so. 

Floio.  Oh,  no  matter  of  doubt  on't — faceclar'ws — • 
we  have  no  right  in  us — we  have  but  one  chance. 

Trav.  What's  that? 

Flow.  Why,  my  Lord  Chief  does  not  go  the  circuit 
this  time,  and  my  brother  Puzzle  being  in  the  com- 
mission, the  cause  will  come  on  before  him. 

True.  Ay,  that  may  do  indeed,  if  you  can  but  throw- 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  defendant's  counsel. 

Flow.  True.— Mr.Trueman,  I  think  you  are  con- 
cerned for  Lord  Ogleby  in  this  affair?  [To  True. 

True.  I  am,  sir — 1  have  the  honour  to  be  related 
to  his  lordship,  and  hold  some  courts  for  him  in  So- 
mersetshire——go  the  Western  circuit — and  attend 
the  sessions  at  Exeter,  merely  because  his  lordship's 
interests  and  property  lie  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 
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Flow.  Ha! — and  pray,  Mr.  Trueman,  how  long 
have  you  been  called  to  the  bar? 

True.  About  nine  years  and  three  quarters. 

Flow.  Ha! 1  don't  know   that  I  ever  had  the 

pleasure  of  seeing  you  before. 1  wish  you  success, 

young  gentleman ! 

Enter  STERLING. 

Slcrl.  Oh,  Mr.  Serjeant  Flower,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you — Your  sen-ant,  Mr.  Serjeant!  gentlemen,  your 
servant! — Well,  are  all  matters  concluded?  Has  that 
snail-paced  conveyancer,  old  Ferret,  of  Gray's-lan, 
settled  the  articles  at  last?  Do  you  approve  of  what  he 
has  done  ?  Will  his  tackle  hold,  tight  and  strong? — 
lih,  Master  Serjeant ! 

Flow.  My  friend  Ferret's  slow  and  sure,  sir — But 
then,  serins  ant  citius,  as  we  say,  sooner  or  later,  Mr. 
Sterling,  he  is  sure  to  put  his  business  out  of  hand  as 
he  should  do. — My  clerk  has  brought  the  writing,  and 
all  other  instruments  along"  with  him,  and  the  setilc- 
infiit  is,  I  believe,  as  good  a  settlement  as  any  settle- 
ment on  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 

Sterl.  But  that  damn'd  mortgage  of  0'0,000l. — There 
don't  appear  to  be  any  other  incumbranccs,  1  hope? 

TKIV.  I  can  answer  for  that,  sir — and  that  will  be 
cleared  off  itnipediately  on  the  payment  of  thu  fust 
part  of  Mi-'s  Sterling's  portion. —  You  agree,  on 
your  part,  to  come  down  with  80,0001. 

S'erl.  Down  on  the  nail. — Ay,  ay,  my  money  is 
ready  to-morrow  if  he  pleases — he  shall  have  it  in 
India-bonds,  or  notes,  or  how  he  chooses. — Your 
lords  and  your  dukes,  and  your  people  at  the  court 
end  of  the  town  stick  at  payments  sometimes — debts 
unpaid,  no  credit  lost  with  them — but  no  fear  of  us 
substantial  fellows — Eh,  Mr. Serjeant! 

Flow.  Sir  John  having  bst  t?rm,  according  'to 
agreement,  levied  a  fine,  and  suffered  a  recovery,  has 
hitherto  cut  off  the  entail  of  the  Ogleby  estate  for  the 
better  effecting  the  purposes  of  the  present  intended 
marriage;  on  which  above-mentioned  Ogieby  estate, 
a  jointure  of  20001.  per  annum  is  secured  to  your 

L   J 
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eldest  daughter,  now  Elizabeth  Sterling,  spinster,  and 
ihe  whole  estate,  after  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  earl, 
descends  to  the  heirs  male  of  Sir  John  Melvil,  on  the 
body  of  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth  Sterling  lawfully  to 
be  begotten. 

Trav.  Very  true — and  Sir  John  is  to  be  put  in  im- 
mediate possession  of  as  much  of  his  lordship's  Somer- 
setshire estate,  as  lies  in  the  manors  of  Hogmorc  and 
C  ran  ford,  amounting  to  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand per  annum,  and  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Sterling,  a 
further  sum  of  seventy  thousand — 

Enter  Sir  3  OHN  MELVIL. 

Sferl.  Ah,  Sir  John  !  Here  we  are — hard  at  it — 
]  riving  the  rond  to  matrimony — First  the  lawyers,  then 
comes  the  doctor — Let  ns  but  dispatch  the  long-robe, 
•we  shall  soon  get  pudding  sleeves  to  -work,  1  warrant 
you. 

Sir  John.  lam  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  sir — but  I 
hope  that  beth  yon  and  these  gentlemen  will  excuse 
me — Having  something  very  particular  for  your  private 
ear,  I  took  the  liberty  of  fallowing  you,  and  beg  you 
will  oblige  me  with  an  audience  immediately. 

S/crl.  "Ay,  with  all  my  heart ! — Gentlemen,  Mr. 
Serjeant,  you'll  excuse  it — Business  must  be  done, 
you  know.  The  writings  will  keep  cold  till  to- 
morrow morning. 

Flow.  I  must  be  at  Warwick,  Mr.  Sterling,  the 
day  after. 

'Sferl.  Nav,  nay,  I  shan't  part  with  you  to-night, 
gentlemen,  1  promise  you. — My  house  is  very  full, 
but  1  have  beds  for  yon  all,  beds  for  your  servants, 
and  stabling  for  all  your  horses. — Will  you  take  a 
turn  in  the  garden,  and  view  some  of  my  improve- 
ments before  dinner?  Or  will  you  amuse  yourselves 
on  the  green,  with  a  same  of  bowls  and  a  cool  tan- 
kard?— My  servants  shall  attend  you — Do  you  choose 
any  other  refreshment? — Call  for  what  yen  please; 
do  as  you  please; — make  yourselves  quite  at  home,  I 
beg  of  yon. — Here,  Thomas !  Harry!  William,  wait 
pn  these  gentlemen!  [Fol/fncs  (he  latcytrs  out,  laid- 
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ing  and  talking,  and  then  returns  to  Sir  John.]  And 
now,  sir,  Iain  entirely  at  your  service.  What  are 
your  commands  with  me,  Sir  John? 

Sir  John.  After  having  carried  the  negorintion  be- 
tween  our  families  to  so  great  a  length ;  after  having 
assented  so  readily  to  all  your  proposals,  as  well  as 
received  so  many  instances  of  your  cheerful  compli- 
ance with  the  demands  made  on  our  part,  1  am  ex- 
tremely concerned,  Mr.  Sterling,  to  be  the  involun- 
tary cause  of  any  uneasiness. 

Sferl.  Uneasiness!  what  uneasiness? — Where  bu- 
siness is  transacted  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  parties 
understand  one  another,  there  can  be  no  uneasiness. 
\ouagree,  on  such  and  such  conditions,  to  receive 
my  daughter  for  a  wife;  on  the  same  conditions  I 
agree  to  receive  you  as  a  son-in-law;  and  as  to  all  the 
rest,  it  follows  of  course,  von  know,  as  regularly  as 
the  payment  of  a  bill  after  acceptance. 

Sir  John.  Pardon  me,  sir,  more  uneasiness  has 
arisen  than  you  are  aware  of.  I  am  myself,  at  this 
instant,  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  embarrassment; 
Miss  Sterling,  I  know,  is  extremely  disconcerted  loo; 
and  unless  you  will  oblige  me  with  the  assistance  of 
your  friendship,  I  foresee  tiie  speedy  progress  of  dis- 
content and  animositv  throngli  the  whole  familv. 

Sterl,  What  the  deuce  is  all  this  ?  1  don't  iinder- 
?t;u.i!  a  single  syllable. 

Kir  John.  In  one  word  then — it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  me  to  ful til  my  engagements  in  regard 
to  Miss  Sterling. 

Sterl.  How,  Sir  John!  Do  you  mean  to  put  an 
affront  upon  mv  family?  Vv  hat !  refuse  to 

Sir  John.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  1  neither  mean  to 
affront,  nor  forsake  your  family.  My  only  frar  is, 
J,hat  you  should  desert  me;  for  the  wliole  happiness 
of  my  life  depends  on  my  being  connected  with  vour 
family,  bv  the  nearest  and  tenderest  ties  in  the  world. 

Sterl.  Why,  did  riot  you  tell  me,  but  a  moment 
ago,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  you  to  marry 
my  daughter? 
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Sir  John.  True. — But  you  have  another  daughter, 
sir 

Sterl.  Well! 

Sir  John.  Who  has  obtained  the  most  absolute  do- 
minion over  my  heart.  I  have  already  declared  my 
passion  to  her;  nay,  Miss  Sterling  herself  is  also  ap- 
prised of  it,  and  if  you  will  but  give  a  sanction  to  my 
present  addresses,  the  uncommon  merit  of  Miss  Ster- 
ling will  no  doubt  recommend  her  to  a  person  of 
equal,  if  not  superior  rank  to  myself,  and  our  fa- 
milies may  still  be  allied  by  my  union  with  Miss 
Fanny. 

Sterl.  Mighty  fine,  truly!  Why,  what  the  plague 
do  you  make  of  us,  Sir  John?  Do  you  come  to  mar- 
ket for  my  daughter,  like  servants  at  a  statute  fair? 
Do  you  think  that  I  will  suffer  you,  or  any  man  in 
the  world,  to  come  into  my  house,  like  the  Grand 
Signior,  and  throw  the  handkerchief  first  to  one,  and 
then  to  t'other,  just  as  he  pleases?  Do  you  think  I 
drive  a  kind  of  African  slave-trade  with  them  ; 
and • 

Sir  John.  A  moment's  patience,  sir !  Nothing  but 
the  excess  of  my  passion  for  Miss  Fanny  should  have 
induced  me  to  take  any  step  that  had  the  least  ap- 
pearance  of  disrespect  to  any  part  of  your  family; 
and  even  now  I  am  desirous  to  atone  Tor  my  trans- 
gression, bv  making  the  most  adequate  compensation 
that  lies  in  my  power, 

Sterl.  Compensation!  what  compensation  can  you 
possibly  make  in  such  a  case  as  this,  Sir  John? 

Sir  John.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Sterling;  1  know  you 
to  be  a  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  business,  a  man  of  the 
world.  I'll  deal  frankly  with  you;  and  you  shall  see 
that  I  don't  desire  a  change  of  measures  for  my  own 
gratification,  without  endeavouring  to  make  it  advan- 
tageous to  you. 

Sterl.  What  advantage  can  your  inconstancy  be  to 
me.  Sir  John? 

Sir  John.  I'll  tell  yon,  sir. — You  know  that  by 
the  articles  at  present  subsisting  between  us,  on  the 
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clay  of  my  marriage  with  Miss  Sterling,   you   u^ec  10 
pay  down  (he  t;rubS  sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

'Sterl.  Well! 

<S'ir  Jo//?2.  Now  if  you  will  but  consent  to  my  wav- 
ing th;.t  marri^r 

ISterl.  [  agree  to  your  waving  that  marriage !  Im- 
possible, Sir  J oho  1 

Sir  John.  I  hope  not,  sir:  as  on  my  part,  I  will 
agree  to  wave  my  right  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  of 
the  fortune  I  was  to  receive  -with  her. 

Sfcrl.  Thirty  thousand  d'\e,  say? 

Sir  John.  Yes,  sir;  a:,  d  accept  of  Miss  Fanny  with 
fifty  thousand,  instead  of  fourscore. 

>SV.  •?•/.   I/if iv  thousand —  [Pausing. 

Sir  John.  Instead  of  fourscore. 

iS/r/7.  \Yh\ — why — there  may  be  something  in 
that. Let  me  vcc — I'anny  with  fifty  thousand,  in- 
stead of  Betsy  with  fourscore. — But  how  can  this 
be,  Sir  John?  For  you  know  I  am  to  pay  this  money 
into  the  hards  of  my  Lord  O^leby ;  who,  I  believe, 
between  you  and  me,  Sir  John,  is  not  overstocked 
with  ready  money  at  present ;  and  threescore  thousand 
of  it,  you  know,  is  to  go  to  pay  off  the  present  in- 
cumbr  inces  on  the  estate,  Sir  John. 

Sir  Joiin.  That  objection  is  easily  obviated. — Ten 
of  the  twenty  thousand,  which  would  remain  as  a  sur- 
plus of  the  fourscore,  after  paying  off  the  mortgage, 
was  intended  by  his  lordship  for  nfy  use,  that  we 
might  set  off  with  some  little  eclat  on  our  mar; 
and  the  other  ten  for  his  own. — Ten  thousand  pounds, 
therefore,  I  "shall  be  able  to  pay  you  immediately; 
and  for  the  remaining  twenty  thousand,  YOU  shall 
have  a  mortgage  on  that  part  of  the  estate  which  is  to 
be  made  over  to  me,  with  whatever  security  you  shall 
require  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest,  till 
the  principal  is  duly  discharged. 

Sterl.  \V'hy — to  do  you  justice,  Sir  John,  there  is 
something  fair  and  open  in  your  proposal;  and  since 
J  find  you  do  not  mean  to  put  an  affront  upon  the 
family— 
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Sir  J:jli::.     Nothing    w.is    e\er    farther    i'rom    my 

Jit?,    Mr.  Sterling;. — Ai-id   after  all,    the   whole 

is  nothinj!  extraordinary — such    tilings    happen 

ilay;  and  as  the  world  has  onlv  heard  generally 

of  a  treaty  between  the  families,  when  this  marriage 

takes  place,  nobody  will  be  the  wiser,  if  \ve  have  but 

discretion  enough  to  keep  our  own  counsel.         ^ 

Strr!.  True,  true;  and  since  you  only  transfer  from 
one  girl  to  the  other,  it  is  no  more  than  transferring 
so  much  stock,  you  know. 

Sir  Jo/in.  The  very  thino;! 

Slerl.  Odso!  1  had  quite  forgot. — We  are  reck- 
oning without  our  host  here — there  is  another  diffi- 
culty— 

Sir  John.  You  alarm  me.     What  can  that  be? 

Slerl.  I  can't  stir  a  step  in  this  business  without 

consulting  mv  sister  Heidelberg. The   family  lias 

very  great  expectations  from   her,    and  we  must  not 
give  her  any  offence. 

Sir  John.  But  if  you  come  into  this  measure,  surely 
she  will  be  so  kind  as  to  consent- — 

Sferl.  I  don't  know  that — Betsy  is  her  darling,  and 
I  can't  tell  how  far  she  may  resent  any  slight  that 
sf-ems  to  be  ottered  to  her  favourite  niece.  However, 
I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  you.  You  shall  go  and 
break  the  matter  to  her  first,  and  by  that  time  I  may 
suppose  that  your  rhetoric  has  prevailed  011  her  to 
listen  to  reason,  I  will  step  in  to  reinforce  your  argu- 
ments. 

Sir  John.  I'll  fly  to  her  immediately :  you  promise 
me  your  assistance. 

Sferl.   I  do. 

Sir  John.  Ten  thousand  thanks  for  it!  and  now 
success  attend  me !  [Going, 

Sferl.  Hark'e,  Sir  John  !  [Sir  John  returns.]  Not 
a  word  of  the  thirty  thousand  to  my  sister,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Oh,  1  am  dumb,  I  am  dumb,  sir. 

[Going, 

Stcrl.  You'll  remember  it  is  thirty  thousand. 
To  be  sure  I  do. 
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Stcrl.  But,  Sir  John  ! — one  thing  more.  [Sir  John 
returns.']  My  lord  must  kno\v  nothing  of  this  stroke 
of  friendship  between  us. 

Sir  John.  Not  for  the  world.  Let  me  alone!  let 
me  alone.  [Offering  to  go. 

Slcrl.  [Holding  ]tim.~\  And  when  every  thing  is 
agreed,  we  must  give  each  other  a  bond  to  be  held 
fast  to  the  bargain. 

Sir  John.  To  be  sure.  A  bond  by  all  mean?!  a 
bond,  or  whatever  you  please.  [J-Lrii  hastily. 

Si'erl.  I  should  have  thought  of  more  condition- — • 
he's  in  a  humour  to  give  me  every  thing — Whv,  what 
mere  children  are  your  fellows  of  quality;  that  cry 
for  a  plaything  one  minute,  and  throw  it  by  the  next ! 
as  changeable  as  the  weather,  and  as  uncertain  as  the 
stocks.  Special  fellows  to  drive  a  bargain!  and  yet 
they  are  to  take  care  of  the  interest  of  the  nation 
truly!  Here  does  this  whirligig  man  of  fashion  offer 
to  gi\e  np  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  hard  money, 
with  as  much  indifference  as  if  it  was  a  china  oranue. 
J3y  this  mortgage,  I  shall  have  a  hold  on  his  ln-nt 
Jirrna;  and  if  he  wants  more  money,  as  he  certainly 
will — let  him  have  children  by  my  daughter  or  no,  T 
shull  have  his  whole  estate  in  a  net  for  the  benefit  of 

my  family. Well,  thus  it  is,  that  the  children  of 

citizens,  who  have  acquired  fortunes,  prove  persons  of 
fashion:  and  thus  it  is,  that  persons  of  fashion,  who 
have  ruined  their  fortunes,  reduce  the  next  gene- 
ration to  cits.  \  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Changes  to  another  Apartment.    J^nlrr  HFrs.  HEIDEL- 
BERG, arn£  3fm  STERLING. 

Miss  Stcrt.  This  is  ypor  gen  tie-looking,  soft-speak- 
ing, sweet-smiling,  affable  Miss  Fanny  for  yon  ! 

.1/Vs.  lleidel.  My  Miss  Fanny!  I  disclaim  her. 
With  all  her  arts  she  never  could  insinuate  herself  into 
my  good  grace*;  and  yet  she  has  a  \\ay  with  her, 
that  decch  cs  man,  woman,  and  child,  except  you  and 
me,  neice. 

Afiss  Sterl.  Oay;  she  wants  nothing  but  a  crook 
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:  hand,  and  a  lamb  under  her  arm,  to  be  a  per- 
fect picture  of  innocence  and  simplicity. 

.  Ilcldel.  Just  as  1  was  drawn  at  Amsterdam, 
when  I  went  over  to  visit  my  husband's  relations. 

.?  Stcrl.  And  then  she's  so  mighty  good  to  ser- 

— -'  pray,  John,  do  this, — pray,  Tom,  do  that — 

thank  you  Jenny;'  and  then  so  humble  to  her  re.la- 

ti->:i; — '  to  be  sure,  papa! — as  my  aunt  pleases — my 

siMer  knows  best.' But  with  all  her  demureness 

and  humility,  she  has  BO  objection  to  be  Lady  Melvil, 
it  seems,  nor  to  :inv  wickedness  that  can  make  her  so. 
,.  lintel.  She  Lady  Melvil !  Com  pose  yourself, 
niece!  I'll  ladyship  her  indeed: — a  Ihtle  creppin, 
cantin — She  shan't  be  the  better  for  a  farden  of  my 
money.  But  tell  me,  child,  how  does  this  intriguing 
with  Sir  John  correspond  with  her  partiality  to  Love- 
well?  I  don't  see  a  concatunation  here. 

M ins  Sterl.  There  I  was  deceived,  madam.  I  took 
all  their  whisperings  and  stealing  into  corners  to  be 
the  mere  attraction  of  vulgar  minds;  but,  behold! 
their  private  meetings  were  not  to  contrive  their  own 
insipid  happiness,  but  to  conspire  against  mine.  But 
I  know  whence  proceeds  Mr.  Lovewdl's  resentment 
to  me.  I' could  not  stoop  to  be  familiar  with  inv  fa- 
ther's clerk,  and  so  1  have  lost  his  interest. 

Jlfrf.  Heidcl.  My  spirit  to  a  T. — My  dear  child! 
[Kisses  her.~\ — Mr.  Heidelberg  lost  his  election  for 
member  of  Parliament,  because  I  would  not  demean 
nmeif  to  be  slobbered  about  bv  drunken  shoemakers, 
beastlv  cheesemongers,  and  greasy  butchns  and  tal- 
low-chandlers. However,  niece,'  I  can't  help  dif- 
furing  a  little  in  opinion  from  you  in  this  matter. 
My  experunce  and  sagusity  makes  rue  still  suspect, 
that  there  is  something  more  between  her  and  that" 
Lovewell,  notwithstanding  this  affair  of  Sir  John. 
I  had  my  eve  upon  them  the  whole  time  of  break  fast. 
Sir  John,  1  observed,  looked  a  liltje  confounded,  in- 
deed, though  I  knew  nothing  o\  i  pa-^ed  in 
the  garden.  You  seemed  to  hit  upon  thorns  too  :  But 
Fanny  and  Mr.  Lovewell  made  quite  another 
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sort  of   a  figur-,  and   were  as  perfect  a  pictnr  of 
distrest  lovers,  as  if  it  had   been  drawn  by  Raphael 
Angelo.     As  to  Sir  John  and  Fanny,  1  want  a  matter 
of  fact. 

MnsSterl.  Matter  of  fr.ct,  madam!  Did  not  I  come 
unexpectedly  upon  them?  Was  not  Sir  John,  kneel- 
ing at  her  feet,  and  kissing  her  hand?  Did  not  he 
look  all  Jove,  ami  she  all  confusion?  Is  notthat  mat- 
ter of  fact?  And  did  not  Sir  John,  the  moment  that 
papa  was  called  out  of  the  room  to  the  lawyer-men, 
get  up  from  breakfast,  and  follow  him  immediately? 
And  I  warrant  you  that  by  tliis  time  he  has  made 

proposals  to    him  to    marry    my  sister Oh,    that 

some  other  person,  an  earl,  or  a  duke,  would  make 
his  addresses  to  me,  that  I  might  be  revengod  on 
this  monster. 

Mrs.  llddcl.  Be  cool,  child!    you  shall  be   I. 
Melvil,  in  spite  of  all  their  caballins,  if  it  costs  me 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  turn  the  scale.     Sir  John  may 
apply  to  my  brother  indeed;  but  I'll  make  them  all 
know  who  governs  in  this  fammaly. 

jT/m  Slcrl.  As  ]  livo,  madam,  yonder  comes  Sir 
John.  A  base  man  !  I  can't  endure  the  sight  of  him. 
I'll  leave  the  room  this  m?tant.  [Disordered. 

Mrs.  Hcidcl.  Poor  thing!  Well,  retire  to  youro»vn 
chamber,  child  ;  I'll  give  it  him,  1  warrant  you;  and 
by  and  by  I'll  come  and  let  you  know  all  that  has  past 
between  us. 

Miss  Sterl.  Pray  do,  madam. — [Looking  lack."] — 
A  vile  wretch !  \_Exil  in  a  rage. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  MELVIL. 

Sir  John.  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
madam.  [Bousing  rcry  respecfjiilli/. 

JUrs.  Heidel.  Your  servant,  Sir  John. 

[Dropping  a  half  curtuj,  and  pouting. 
Sir  John.  Mi^s  Sterling's  manner  of  quitting  the 
room  on  my  approach,  and  the  visible  coolness  of 
your  behaviour  to  me,  madam,  convince  me  thai 
she  has  acuuaiiiled  yiu  with  what  past  this  morn- 
ing. 
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Airs.  Ileidcl.  I  am  very  sorry,  Sir  John,  to  lie  made 
acquainted  with  a:\_v  thing  that  should  induce  me  to 
clianj;:-  t!te  opinion  which  I  would  always  wish  to  en- 
tertain of 'a  person  of  qnalaty.  [Poutingt 

Sir  J <il m.  It  has  always  been  my  ambition  to  merit 
the  best,  opinion  from  Mrs.  Heidelberg;  and  when 
she  comes  to  weigh  all  circumstances,  I  flatter  my- 
self— 

Mrs.  Hcidcl.  You  do  flatter  yourself,  if  you  imagine 
that  I  can  approve  of  vour  hehaviour  to  my  niece,  Sit 
John. — And  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sir  John,  that 
you  have  been  drawn  into  an  action  much  beneath 
you,  Sir  John;  and  that  I  look  upon  every  injury  of- 
fered to  Miss  Betty  Sterling,  as  an  affront  to  myself, 
Sir  John.  [Warmly. 

Sir  Joint.  I  would  not  offend  yon  for  the  world, 
madam;  but  when  I  am  influenced  by  a  partiality  fot 
another,  howe\er  ill-founded,  I  hope  your  discern- 
ment and  good  sense  will  think  it  rather  a  point  of 
honour  to  renounce  engagements,  which  1  could  not 
fulfil  so  strictly  as  I  ought;  and  that  you  will  excuse 
the  change  in  my  inclinations,  since  the  new  object, 
as  well  as  the  first,  has  the  honour  of  being  your 
niece,  madam. 

Mrs.  II  rid  el.  I  disclaim  her  as  a  neice,  Sir  John; 
Miss  Sterling  disclaims  her  as  a  sister,  and  "the  whole 
fammaly  must  disclaim  her,  for  her  monstrous  ba-e- 
liess  and  treachery. 

Sir  John.  Indeed  she  has  been  guilty  of  none,  ma- 
dam. Her  hand  and  her  heart  are,  I  am  sure,  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Sterling. 

Enter  STERLING  lehind. 

And  if  yon  should  not  oppose  my  inclinations,  I  am 
sure  of  Mr.  Sterling's  consent,  madam. 

Mm.  Hddil.    Indeed! 

S'rjof/n.  Quite  certain,   mat'.am. 

Sterl.  [Beaind.ySol  they  seem  to  becoming  to 
terms  already.  I  may  venture  to  make  my  appear- 
ance. 
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Mrs.  Hcidcl.  To  marry  Fanny? 
[Sterlinr 

Sir  JoJni.  Yes  nvdam. 

Mrs.  llcidfl.  My  broilitT  has  given  his  consent,  \  on 
say  ? 

S'.rJnhn.  In  the  most  ample  manner,  with  no  other 
restriction  tluin  the  failure  of  your  concurence,  in-i- 
claai.  \Seca  Sterling.]  Oh,  here's  Mr.  Sterling,  \vho 
will  confirm  what  I  nave  told  you. 

Mrs.  Hcidcl.  What  have  you  consented  to  give  up 
your  own  daughter  in  this  manner,  brother? 

Slerl.  Give  her  up!  no,  not  give  her  up,  sister; 
onlv  in  case  that  you — Zounds,  1  am  afraid  you  h.'sv, 
said  too  much,  Sir  John.  [Apart  to  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Yes,  yes.  I  see  now  that  it  is  true 
enough  what  my  niece  told  me.  You  are  all  plottiu 
and  caballin  against  her.  Pray  does  Lord  Ogleby 
know  of  this  afhiir? 

Sir  John.  1  have  not  yet  made  him  acquainted  with 
it,  madam. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  No,  I  warrant  von.  I  thought  so.— . 
And  so  his  lordship  and  myself,  truly,  are  not  to  be 
consulted  'till  the  last. 

Stcrl.  What !  did  not  you  consult  my  lord  ?  Oh,  fie 
for  shame,  Sir  John  '. 

Sir  Jo/ni.   Nav,  hut  Mr.  Sterling 

Mrs.  Heidel.  We,  who  are  the  persons  of  most  con- 
quence  and  experunce  in  the  two  1'ammalies,  are  to 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  'till  the  whole  is  as  good 
as  concluded  upon.  But  his  lordship,  1  am  sure, 
will  have  more  generosaty  than  to  countenance  such 
a  perceding.  And  1  could  not  have  expected  such  be- 
haviour from  a  person  of  yourqualaty,  Sir  John. — And 
as  for  you,  brother 

Slerl.  Nay,  nay,  but  hear  me,  sister. 

Mrs.  Heidel.   I  am  perfectly  ashamed  of  you. 

Have  you  no  spurrit  ?  no  more  concern  for  the  honour 
of  our  farr.maly  than  to  consent — 

Stcrl.  Consent!  1  consent!  As  1  hope  for  mercy,  I 
never  gave  my  consent.— Did  I  consent,  Sir  John? 
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John.  Not  absolutely,    without  Mrs.  Heidel- 
concurrcnce.      But   in   ca;>e  of  her  approba- 
tion  

Sterl.  Ay,  I  grant  yon,  if  my  sister  approved 

But  that's  quite  another  thing,  you  know — 

[To  Mrs.HeiAel. 

Mrs.  Heidcl.    Your  sister  approve,    indeed  ! 1 

thought  you  knew  her  better,  brother  Sterling! 

What!  approve  of  having  your  eldest  daughter  re- 
turned upon  your  hands,  and  exchanged  for  the 
younger? — I  am  surprised  how  you  could  listen  to 
such  a  scandalous  proposal. 

Sterl.  1  tell  you,  I  never  did  listen  to  it. — Did  not 
I  say,  that  I  would  he  entirely  governed  by  my  sister, 
Sir  John? — Aud  unless  she  agreed  to  your  marrying 

Fanny 

Mrs.  Ileidcl.  I  agree  to  his  marrying  Fanny ! • 

abominable  i The  man    is  absolutely  out  of  his 

senses. Can't  that  wise  head  of  yours  foresee  the 

consequence  of  all  this,  brother  Sterling?     Will  Sir 

John  take  Fanny  without  a  fortune? — No! After 

you  have  settled  the  largest  part  of  your  property  on 
your  youngest  daughter,  can  there  be  an  equal  por- 
tion left  for  the  eldest? — No! Does  not  this  over- 
turn the  whole  systum  of  the  faaimaly? — Yes,  yes, 
yes! — You  know  I  wns  always  for  my  niece  Betsey's 
marrying  a  person  of  the  very  first  qualaty.  That 
was  mv  inaxum: — and,  therefore,  much  the  larg-st 
settlement  was,  of  course,  to  be  made  upon  her.  As 
for  Fanny,  if  she  could,  with  a  fortune  of  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  get  a  knight,  or  a  nu 
of  parliament,  or  a  rich  common-council-man  for  a 
husband,  I  thought  it  might  do  very  well. 

Sir  John.  But  if  a  better  match  should  offer  itself, 
why  should  it  not  be  accepted,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Heidcl.  What,  at  the  expence  of  her  elder 
sister!  O  fie,  Sir  John!  How  could  you  bear  to  hear 
such  an  indignaty,  brother  Sterling? 

Sterl.  1!  Nay,  I  shan't  hear  of  it,  I  promise  you. 
—I  can't  hear  of  it,  indeed,  Sir  John. 
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J//-v.  Heidcl.    But  you  have  heard   of  it,  brother 

Sterling. you  know  you  have;  and  sent  Sir  John 

to  propose  it  to  me.  But  it  you  can  give  up  your 
daughter,  I  shan't  forsake  my  neice,  J  assure  you, 
Ah!  if  my  poor  clear  Mr  Heidelberg  and  our  sweet 
babes  had  been  alive,  he  would  not  have  behined 
so. 

Sterl.  Did  I,  Sir  John? — -Nay,  speak  ! — bring  me 
oft,  or  we  are  ruined  [Apart  to  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Why  to  be  sure,  to  speak  the  truth — 

j\lrs.  Heidi'l.  To  speak  the  truth,  I'm  asham'd  of 
you  both.  'But  have  a  care  what  you  are  about,  bro- 
ther! have  a  care,  I  say.  The  counsellors  are  in  the 
house,  I  hear;  and  if  every  thing  is  not  settled  to 
my  liking,  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you,  if  I 

live  these  hundred  years I'll  go  over  to  Holland, 

and  settle  with  Mr.  Yanderspracken,  my  poor  hus- 
band's first  cousin,  and  my  own  fuminaly  shall  never 
be  the  better  for  a  farden  of  my  money,  I  promise 
yon.  [Exit. 

Sterl.  I  thought  so  :  I  knew  she  never  would  agree 
to  aa;ree  to  it. 

Sir  John.  'Sdeath,  how  unfortunate!  What  can  vr? 
do,  Mr.  Sterling? 

Stcrl.  Nothing. 

Sir  John.  What,  must  our  agreement  break  ofi'  tl»e 
moment  it  is  made,  then? 

Sterl.  It  can't  be  helped,  Sir  John.  The  family, 
as  I  told  you  before,  have  great  expectations  from  mv 
sister;  and  if  this  matter  proceeds,  you  hear  yourself 
that  she  threatens  to  leave  us. — My  brother  Heidel- 
berg was  a  warm  man — a  very  warm  man  ;  and  died 
worth  a  plumb  at  least;  a  plumb!  ay,  \  warrant  yon, 
he  died  worth  a  plumb  and  a  half. 

Sir  John.   Well,  but  if  I 

Sterl.  And  then,  my  hibler  has  three  or  four  very 
good  montages,  a  deal  of  m.Mie.y  in  the  three  per  cents, 
and  old  South  Sea  annuities,  besides  large  concerns 
in  the  Dutch  and  French  fmu'is.  The.  greatest  pit 
of  ail  this  she  means  to  leave  to  our  family. 
r  J 
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Sir  John.  I  can  only  ^ay,  sir 

Sterl.  Why  your  otter  of  the  difference  of  thirty 
thousand  was  very  fair  and  handsome,  to  be  sure,  Sir 
John. 

Sir  John.  Nay,  but  I  am  even  willing  to — 
Slerl.  Ay,  but  if  I  was  to  accept  it  against  her  will, 
I  might  lose  above  a  hundred  thousand;  so  you  see 
the  balance  is  against  you,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  But  is  there  no  way,  d"b  you  think,  of 
prevailing  on  Mrs.  Heidelberg  to  grant  her  con- 
sent. 

Slerl.  I'm  afraid  not. — However,  when  her  pas- 
sion's a  little  abated — for  she's  very  passionate — you 
nny  try  what  can  be  done  :  but  you  must  not  use  my 
name  any  more,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Suppose  I  was  to  prevail  on  Lord  Ogleby 
to  apply  to  her,  do  you  think  that  would  have  any 
influence  over  her? 

Stirl.  I  think  he  would  be  more  likely  to  persuade 
her  to  it  than  any  other  person  in  the  family.  She 
has  a  great  respect  for  Lord  Ogleby.  She  loves  a 
lord. 

Sir  John.  I'll  apply  to  him  this  very  day. — And  if 
he  should  prevail  on  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  I  may  depend 
on  your  friendship,  Mr.  Sterling? 

Slcrl.  Ay,  ay,  I  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  von,  when 
it  is  in  my  power;  but  as  the  account  stands  now, 
you  see  it  is  not  upon  the  figures.  And  so  your  ser- 
vant, Sir  John.  [Exif. 
Sir  John.  What  a  situation  am  I  in  ! — Breaking  off 
with  her  whom  I  was  bound  by  treaty  to  marry;  re- 
jected by  the  object  of  my  aiicctions;  and  embroiled 
with  this  turbulent  woman,  \vho  governs  the  whole 
family. — And  yet  opposition,  instead  of  smothering, 
increases  my  inclination.  I  must  have  her.  1'il  ap- 
ply immediately  to  Lord  Ogleby;  and  if  he  can  but 
bring  over  the  aunt  to  our  party,  her  influence  will 
oxercorne  the  scruples  and  dclicacv  of  my  dear  J'annv, 
and  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  mankind. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room.  Enter  Mr.  STERLING,  Mrs.  HEIDELBERG, 
and  Miss  STERLING. 

Sterling.  WHAT!  will  you  send  Fanny  to  town, 
sister? 

Mrs.  Hcidel.  To-morrow  morning.  I've  given  or- 
ders about  it  already. 

Sterl.  Indeed! 

Mrs.  Hcidel.  Posatively. 

Sterl.  But  consider,  sister,  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
what  an  odd  appearance  it  will  have. 

Mrs.  Hcidcl.  Not  half  so  odd  as  her  behaviour, 
brother.  —  This  time  was  intended  for  happiness,  and 
I'll  keep  no  incendiaries  here  to  destroy  it.  I  insist 
on  her  going  oft'  to-morrow  morning. 

Sterl.  I'm  afraid  this  is  all  your  doing,  Betsy. 

Miss  Sterl.  No,  indeed,  papa.  My  aunt  knows  that 
it  is  not.  —  For  all  Fanny's  baseness  to  me,  1  am  sure 
I  would  not  do  or  sav.  any  thing,  to  hurt  her  uith 
you  or  my  aunt  for  the  world. 

Mrs.  Hcidel.  Hold  your  tongue,  Betsy  ;  I  will  have 
my  way.  —  When  she  is  packed  off,  every  thins  will 
gir'onas  it  should  do.  —  Since  they  are  at  their  in- 
trigues, I'll  let  them  see  that  we  can  act  with  \  igur  on 
our  part;  and  the  sending  her  out  of  the  way,  shall 
be  the  pnrluminary  step  to  all  the  rest  of  my  per- 


Sterl.  Well,  but  sister  — 

Mrs.  Heidel.  It  does  not  signify  talking,  brother 
Sterling,  for  I'm  resolved  to  be  rid  of  her,  and  I  will. 
—  Come  along,  child,  [To  Miss  Sterling.]  —  The  post- 
shay  shall  be  at  the  door  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  if  Miss  Fanny  does  not  get  into  it,  why, 
I  will  —  and  so  there's  au  end  of  the  matter.  [Bounces 
out  it'ith  Misi  Sterling,  then  returns  ?\  One  word  more, 
brother  Sterling.  —  I  expect  that  you  will  take  your 
eldest  daughter  in  your  hand,  and  make  a  formal  com. 
plaint  to  Lord  Ogleby  of  Sir  John  Melvil's  beha- 
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viour. — Do  this,  brother; — shew  a  proper  regard  for 
the  honour  of  your  fammaly  yourself,  and  1  shall 
throw  in  my  mite  to  the  raising  of  it.  If  not — but 
now  you  know  my  mind.  So  act  as  you  plea?e,  and 
take  the  consequences.  [Exit. 

Sterl.  The  devil's  in  the  women  for  tyranny ! — Mo- 
thers, wives,  mistreses,  or  sisters,  thev  always  will  go- 
vern us. — As  to  my  sister  Heidelberg,  she  knows  the 
streMgth  of  her  purse,  and  domineers  upon  the  credit  of 
it. — '  I  will  do  this,'  and  '  you  shall  do  that,'  and  '  you 
shall  do  t'other, — or  else  the  fammaly  shan't  have  a 
farden  of — [Mimicking."] — So  absolute  with  her  mo- 
ney!— But  to  say  the  truth,  nothing  but  money  can 
m;ikc  us  absolute,  and  so  we  must  e'en  make  the  best 
of  her.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Changes  to  the  Garden.     Enter  Lord  OGLKBY,  and 
CANTON. 

Lord  O jr.  What!  Mademoiselle  Fanny  to  be  sent 
away! — Why? — Wherefore? — What's  the  meaning 
of  all  this  ? 

Can.  Je  ne  S9ais  pas — I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Lord  Og.  It  can't  be — it  shan't  be: — I  protest 
against  the  measure.  She's  a  fine  girl,  and  I  had 
much  rather  that  the  rest  of  the  family  were  annihi- 
lated, than  that  she  should  lea\f  us. Her  vulgar 

father,  that's  the  very  abstract  of  'Change-alley — the 
aunt,  that's  always  endeavouring  to  be  a  fine  lady — 
and  the  pert  sister,  for  ever  shewing  that  she  is  one, 
are  horrid  company  indeed,  and,  without  her,  would 
be  intolerable.  Ah,  la  petite  Fanchon  !  she's  the 
thing:  Isn't  she,  Canton? 

Can.  Dere  is  very  good  sympatie  entre  vous  and 
dat  voung  lady,  mi  lor. 

Lord  Og.  I'll  not  be  left  among  these  Goths  and 
Vandals,  your  Sterlings,  your  Heiuelbergs  and  Devil- 
bergs if  she  goes,  I'll  positively  go  too. 

Can.  In  de  same  post-chay,  mi  lor?  You  have  no 
objection  to  dat,  I  believe,  nor  mademoiselle  neiihcr 
too — ha,  ha,  ha ! 
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Lord  Og.  IVythee  hold  thy  foolish  tongur,  Cant. 
Does  thy  S-.viss  stupidity  imagine  that  I  can  see  und 

talk  with  a  fine  girl  without  desires? My  eyes  are 

involuntarily  attracted  by  beautiful  objects 1   fly 

as  naturally  to  a  fine  girl — 

Can.  As  de  fine  girl  to  you,  my  lor,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
yon  alway  flv  togedre  like  uu  pair  dc  pigeons — 

LordOg.  Like  unpairde  pigeons — [Blocks  kim.~]~ 

Vous  etes  un  sot,  Mons.  Canton Thou  aria! 

dreaming  of  my  intrigues,  and  never  seest  me  badiiu:r, 
but  you  suspect  mischief,  you  old  fool,  you. 

Can.  I  am  fool,  I  confess,  but  not  always  fool  in 
dat,  my  lor,  he,  he,  he! 

Lord  Og.  He,  he,  he! — Thou  art  incorrigible,  but 
thy  absurdities  amuse  one.  Thou  art  like  my  rap- 
pee here,  [Takes  out  his  lox.~\  a  most  ridiculous  su- 
perfluity, but  a  pinch  of  thee  now  and  then  is  a  more 
delicious  treat. 

Can.  You  do  me  great  honneur,  mi  lor. 

Lord  Og.  'Tis  fact,  upon  my  soul.  Thou  art  pro- 
perly my  cephalic  SDufr,  and  art  no  bad  medicine 
against  megrims,  vertigoes,  and  profound  thinking — 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Can.  Your  flatterie,  my  lor,  vil  make  me  too 
prode. 

Lord  Og.  The  girl  has  some  little  partiality  for  me, 
to  be  sure :  but  pr'yihee,  Cant,  is  not  that  Miss 
Fanny  yonder? 

Can.  [Looking with  a  glass."]  En  veritc,  'tis  she, 

my   lor 'tis   one    of  dc    pigeons de    pigeons 

d'amour. 

Lord  Og.  Don't  be  ridiculous,  you  old  monkey. 

[Smiling. 

Can.  I  am  monkee,  lam  ole,  but  I  ha\e  eye,  I 
have  ear,  and  a  little  understand,  now  and  den. 

Lord  Ox.  Taisex  vo;u  bete! 

Can.  Jille  vous  attend,  my  lor. — She  vil  make  a 
love  to  von. 


can  t 


LordOg.  Will  she?  have  at  her  then !  A  fine  girl 
n't  oblige  me  more — ?igad,  I  find   myself  a  lit- 
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tie  enjout — Come  along,  Cant.!  she  is  but  in  the 
next  walk — but  there  is  such  a  deal  of  this  damned 
luu-crankum,  as  Sterling  calls  it,  that  one  sees 
'people  for  half  an  hour  before  one  can  get  to  them 
— Allous,  Mons.  Canton,  allons,  done! 

[Exeunt,  singing  in  French. 
Another  Part  of  the  Garden.  LOVEWELJ,  and  FANNY. 

Lor.  My  dear  Fanny,  I  cannot  bear  your  distress! 
it  overcomes  all  my  resolutions,  and  I  a«i  prepared 
for  the  discovery. 

Fan?n/.  But  how  can  it  be  effected  before  my  de- 
partuix  ? 

Lov.  I'll  tell  you. — Lord  Ogleby  seems  to  entertain 
a  visible  partiality  for  you  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
peculiarities  of  his  behaviour,  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
humane  at  the  bottom.  He  is  vain  to  an  excess;  but 
withal  extremely  good-fiatured,  and  would  do  any 
thing  to  recommend  himself  to  a  lady. — Do  you  open 
the  whole  affair  of  our  marringe  to  him  immediately. 
It  will  come  with  more  irresistible  persuasion  from  you 
than  from  myself  j  and  I  doubt  not  but  you'll  gain  his 
friendship  and  protection  at  once.  His  influence  and 
authority  will  put  an  end  to  Sir  John's  solicitations, 
remove  your  aunt's  and  sister's  unkindness  and  sus- 
picions, and,  I  hope,  reconcile  your  father  and  the 
\vhoie  family  to  our  marriage. 

Fanny.  Heaven  grant  it!     Where  is  mv  lord? 

Lov.  I  have  heard  him  and  Canton,  since  dinner, 
singing  French  songs  under  the  great  walnut-tree  by 
the  parlour-door.  If  you  meet  with  him  in  the  gar- 
den, yon  may  disclose  the  whole  immediately. 

Fanmi.  Dreadful  as  the  task  is,  I'll  do  it. — Any 
thing  is  better  than  this  continual  anxiety. 

Lov.  By  that  time  the  discovery  is  made,  1  will  ap- 
pear to  second  you. — Ha!  here  comes  my  lord. — 
Now,  my  dear  Fanny,  summon  up  all  your  spirits, 
plead  our  cause  powerfully,  and  be  sure  of  success. 


HCcHl  uui   <_au;>c   IJU  vv  ci  i uii  \  ,    cttiu 

Fiinnu.  Ah,  don't  leave  me  ! 

Lov.  Nay,  you  must  let  me. 
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Fanny.  Well,  since  it  must  he  so,    I'll  obey 
if  1  have  the  power.    ^)h,  Lnvcucll  ! 

Lir.  Consider,  our  situation  is  very  critical.  To- 
morrow morning  is  hxed  for  your  departure,  mid  if 
we  lose  this  op|tf>rtutii'.v,  we  may  wi.sh  in  vain  for 

another. He  approaches — I    must   retire. — S 

my  dear  Fanny,  spv/ak,   and  make  us  happy  !     [1 

my.  Good  Heaven!   what  a  situation  am  1  in! 
shall  I  do?    What  shall  1  say  to  him?    I  am  all 
c.inf'i- 

Enter  Lord  OGLEB-Y  and  CANTON. 

Lord  Og.  To  see  so  much  beauty  so  solitarv,  mi- 
dam,  is  a  satire  upon  mankind,  and  'tis  fortunate 
that  one  man  has  broke  in  upon  vour  reverie  for  the 
credit  of  our  sex.  I  My  one,  madam;  for  poor  Can- 
ton here,  from  age  and  infirmities,  stands  for  no- 
thing. 

Con.  Noting  at  all,  indeed. 

Fanny.  Your  lordship  does  me  great  honour 1 

had  a  favour  to  request,  my  lord! 

LurdOg.  A  favour,   madam! To  be  honoured 

\vithyour  command.-,  is  an  inexpressible  favour  done 
tome,   madam. 

Funny.  Ifyonr  lord-hip  could  indulge  me  with  the 
honour  of  a  moment's — What  is  tiie  matter  with 
me  ?  [Aside. 

LordOg.  The  girl's  confused — He!  here's  some- 
thing^ the  wind,  faith — I'll  have  a  tete-a-tete  with 
her — Alle/  vous  en  !  [7'oCanton. 

Can.  1  go — Ali,  pauvre  Mademoiselle!  my  lor, 
have  pitio  upon  the  poor  pigeone! 

Lord  ()g.  I'll  knock  you  down,  Cant,  if  you're  im- 
jieriinent.  [tfmiling. 

Can.  Den  T  runs  awav.   [Shuffles  a1nn<r.~\ You 

are  mosh  please,  for  all  dat.  [Aside,  and  rail. 

J'nnnif.  I  shall  sink  with  apprehension,       [.-Liar. 

LordOg.   What  a  sweet  girl  !  —  she's  a  er.i' 
beincr,  and  atones  for  the  barbarism  of  the  rest  of  the 
{'ami  y. 

Fdnnj.  My  lord!    I [She  curlsirs,  a; 
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Lord  Og.  [Addressing  her.~\  1  look  upon  it,  madam, 
to  be  one  of  the  luckiest  circumstances  of  my  life, 
that  I  have  this  moment  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  commands,  and  the  satisfaction  of  confirming 
with  my  tongue-,  what,  my  eyes  perhaps  have  but  too 
weakly  expressed— that  I  am  literally — the  humblest 
of  your  servants. 

»?>y.  I  think  myself  greatly  honoured  by  your 
lordship's  partiality  to  me  ;  but  it  distresses  me,  that 
]  am  obliged  in  my  present  situation  to  apply  to  it 
for  protection. 

Lord  Og.   I   am  happy  in  your  distress,   madam, 
because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  shew  ruy  zeal. 
Beauty  to  me  is  a  religion  in  which  I  was  borr 
bred  a  bigot,  and  would  die  a  martyr. — I'm  in  tole- 
rable spirits,  faith  !  \_A. 

Fanny.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  a 
more  distressed  creature  than  myself.  Affection, 
duty,  hope,  despair,  and  a  thousand  different  senti- 
ments, are  struggling  in  my  bosom  ;  and  even  the 
presence  of  your  lordship,  to  whom  1  have  flown  for 
protection,  adds  to  my  perplexity. 

Lord  Og.  Does  it,  madam  ? — Venus  forbid  ! — My 
old  fault;  the  devil's  in  me,  !  think,  for  perplexing 
voung  women.  \Asidc,  and  smiling."]  Take  courage, 
madam!  dear  Mis$  Fanny,  explain.  —  You  have  a 

powerful  advocate  in   my   breast,   1  assure  you 

i\!y  heart,  madam 1    am  attached   to  you  bv  ail 

ihe  laws  of  sympathy  and  delicacy. — By  my  honour, 
1  am. 

Fanny.  Then  I  will  venture  tounburthen  my  mind 
— Sir  John  Melvil,  my  lord,  by  tit e  most  uu'vphivd 
and  mistimed  declaration  of  affection  for  me,  has 
made  me  the  unhappie-t  of  women. 

Lord  Og.  How,  madam!  lias  Sir  John  n;ado  his 
addres'-es  to  you  ? 

:•.  He  has,  my  lord,  in  the  strongest  terms. 
But  I  hope  it  is  netdk'.-s  to  say,  that  my  duty  i. 
father,  love  to  my  sister,  and  regard  to  die  whole  fa- 
luiiv,  as  well  as  the  great  respect  J  eniertain  for  your 
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lordship,   ^Curtseying. ~\   made  me  shudder  at  hi 

LordO''.  Charming  cdrl ! — Proceed.  mydiTy  Miss 

T-  1  i 

fanny,  proceed ! 

Pajinif.  In  a  moment — q;ive  me  leave,  rrsv  lord  ! — 
But  if  what  I  have  to  disclose  should  be  received  with 
anger  or  displeasure — 

Lord  ()%.  Impossible,  by  all  the  tender  powers ! 
Speak,  I  beseech  you,  or  I  shall  divine  the  cause  be- 
fore you  utter  it. 

Fanny.  Then,  my  lord,  Sir  John's  addresses  are 
not  only  shocking  to  me  in  themselves,  but  are  more 
particularly  disagreeable  to  me  at  this  time — as — as — 

[Hesitating* 

Lord  Og.  As  what,  madam  ? 

1'annij.  As — pardon  my  confusion — 1  am  entirely 
devoted  to  another. 

Lord  Of.  If  this  is  not  plain,  the  devil's  in  it— 
[Atidc.~\  But  tell  me,  my  dear  Miss  Fanny,  for  I 
must  know;  tell  me  the  how,  the  when,  and  the 

where Tell  me — 

Enter  CANTON  hastily. 

Ctni.  My  lor,  my  lor,  my  lor  ! 

Lord  Og.  Damn  your  Swiss  impertinence !  how 
durst  yon  interrupt  me  in  the  most  critical  melting 
moment  that  ever  love  and  beauty  honoured  oie 
with  ? 

Can,  I  demande  nnrdonne,  my  lor!  Sir  John  Mel- 
vil,  my  lor,  sent  me  to  beg  you  to  do  him  de  honeur 
to  speak  a  little  to  your  lordship. 

LordO<r.  I'm  not  at  leisure — I  am  busy — Getaway* 
you  stupid  old  dog,  you  Swiss  rascal,  or  I'll — 

Can.  Fort  bien,  my  lor.  [Canton  goes  out  on  fijitoc. 

LordOg.  By  the  laws  of  gallantry,  madam,  this  in- 
terruption should  be  death  ;  but  as  no  punishment, 
ought  to  disturb  the  triumph  of  the  softer  pa.- 
the  Criminal  is  pardoned  and  dismissed.  Let  us  re- 
turn, madam,  to  the  highest  luxury  of  exalted  minds 
— a  declaration  of  love  from  the  lips  of  beauty. 

i.  The  entrance  of  a  third  person  has  a  little 
6 
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relieve'!  me,  hut  1  cannot  go  through  with  it ;  and 
vet  I  must  open  my  heart  with  a  discovery,  or  it  will 
break  with  its  burthen. 

Lord  Qg.  What  passion  in  her  eyes!  I  am  alarmed 
to  agitation.  [Aside."]  1  presume,  madam,  (and  as 
you  have  flattered  me,  by  making  me  a  party  con- 
cerned, I  hope  you'll  excuse  the  presumption)  that — 

1'c.nny.  Do  you  excuse  my  making  you  a  party 
concerned,  my  lord,  and  let  me  interest  your  heart  in 
mv  behalf,  as  my  future  happiness  or  misery  in  a  great 
measure  depend 

LordOg.  Upon  me,  madam? 

Fanny.  Upon  you,  mr  lord.  [Sighs. 

Lord  Og.  There's  no  standing  this :  I  have  caught 
the  infection — her  tenderness  dissolves  me.  [Sigh». 

Fanny.  And  should  you  too  severely  judge  of  a  rash 
action  which  passion  prompted,  and  modesty  has  long 
concealed 

Lord  Og.  [Taking  her  hand.~\  Thou  amiable  crea- 
ture, command  my  heart  for  it  is  vanquished.  Speak 
but  thy  virtuous  wishes,  and  enjoy  them. 

Fanny.  1  cannot,  my  lord  ;  indeed,  I  cannot.  Mr. 
Lovewell  must  tell  you  my  distresses;  and  when  you 
know  them,  pity  and  protect  me.  [Exit  in  tears. 

LordOg.  How  the  devil  could  I  bring  her  to  this? 
It  is  too  much — too  much — I  can't  bear  it — I  must 
give  way  to  this  amiable  weakness.  [Wipes his  cyi's.~\ 
Mv  heart  overflows  with  sympathy,  and  1  feel  every 
tenderness  I  have  inspired.  [Stijics  a  tear.']  How 
blind  ha\e  1  been  to  the  desolation  1  have  made! 
How  could  I  possibly  imagine  that  a  little  partial  at- 
tention and  tender  civilities  to  this  young  creating 
.should  have  gathered  to  this  burst  of  passion  !  Cm 
1  be  a  man  and  withstand  it!  Iso — I'll  sacrifice  the 
•whole  sex  to  her.  But  here  comes  the  father,  quite 
a-propos.  I'll  open  the  matter  immediately,  settle 
the  business  with  him,  and  take  the  sweet  girl  down 
to  Oglei;y  House  tomorrow  morning.  But  what 
the  devil!  Miss  Sterling  too!  What  mischief's  in 
the  wind  now? 
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Enier  Mr.  STERLING,  and  il/ 

Sferl.  My  lord,  your  servant !     ]  an 
daughter  here  upon  rather  a  disagreeable  al 
to  his  lordship,  Jieuy. 

Lord  Og.   Your  eyes,   Miss  Sterling;    for  I  a! 
read  the  eyes  of  a  young  lady,  bctrav 
tion.     What  are  your  commands,  madam  ? 

Miss  Sterl.  I  have  but  too  much  cause  for  my  emo- 
tion, my  lord. 

Lord  Og.  1  cannot  commend  my  kinsimn'-,  i 
viour,  madam.     He  has  behaved  1  !!•:»••  a  false  k; 
I  must  confess.     I  have  heard  of  his  apostacy.    Jvli^s 
Fanny  has  informed  me  of  it. 

Miss  Sterl.  Miss  Fanny's  baseness  has  been  the 
cause  of  Sir  John's  inconstancy. 

Lord  Og.  Nay,  now,  my  dear  Miss  Sterling,  your 
passion  transports  you  too  far.  Sir  John  may  have 
entertained  a  passion  for  Miss  Fanny ;  but,  believe 
me,  my  dear  Miss  Sterling,  believe  me,  Miss  Fanny 
has  no  passion  for  Sir  John.  She  has  a  passion,  in- 
deed, a  most  tender  passion.  She  has  opened  her 
whole  soul  to  me,  ana  I  know  where  her  affections 
are  placed.  »  [Conceitedly. 

Miss  Sler!.  Not  upon  Mr.  Lovewell,  my  lord  ;  for 
I  have  great  reason  to  think  that  her  seeming  attach- 
ment to  him,  is,  by  his  consent,  made  use  of  as  a 
blind  to  cover  her  designs  upon  Sir  John. 

Lord  Og.  Lovewell!  No,  poor  lad  1  She  does  not 
think  of  him.  \_Sw 

Miss  Stcri.  Have  a  care,  my  lord,  thai  both  the 
families  arc  nqt  made  the  dupes  of  Sir  John's  artifice 
and  rnv  sister's  dissimulation!  You  don't  know  her; 
indeed,  my  lord,  you  don't  know  her ;  a  base,  insi- 
juiating,  perfidious! — It  is  too  much — She  has  been 
beforehand  with  me,  I  perceive.  Sucii  unnatural  be- 
liaviour  to  me! But,  since  I  see  I  can  have  no  re- 
drew, I  am  resolved  that  some  way  or  other  1  will 
bare  revenge. 

Sterl.  This  is  foolish  work,  my  lord! 
c  2 
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Lord  Og.  1  have  too  much  sensibility  to  bear  the 
tears  of  beauty. 

Sterl.  It  is  touching  indeed,  my  lord,  and  very 
moving  fora  father. 

Lord  Og.  To  be  sure,  sir  !  You  must  be  distressed 
beyond  measure  !  Wherefore,  to  divert  your  too  ex- 
quisite feeling,  suppose  \v»  "hange  the  subject,  and 
proceed  to  business.  t\se  i 

Sterl.  Wiih  all  m^tiH  bv"st  .iy  lord  ! 

Lord  Og.  You  see,  ,  A..  Ceding,  we  can  make  no 
union  in  our  families  by  the  proposed  marriage. 

Sterl.  And  I  am  very  sorry  to_see  it,  my  lord. 

Lord  Og.  Have  you  set  your  heart  upon  being  al- 
lied to  our  house,  Mr.  Sterling?  * 

Sterl.  'Tis  my  only  wish  at  present,  my  omnium, 
as  I  may  call  it. 

Lord  Og.  Your  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Sterl.  Shall  they,  my  lord  ? — but  how — how  ? 

Lord  Og.  I'll  marry  in  jour  family. 

Sterl.   What!   my  bister  Heidelberg? 

Lord  Og.  You  throw  me  into  a  cold  sweat,  Mr. 
Sterling.  No,  not  your  sister;  but  your  daughter. 

Sterl.  My  daughter ! 

Lord  Og.  Fanny  ;  now  the  murder's  out. 

Slerl.  What  yon,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  OCT.  Yes;  I,  I,  Mr. Sterling! 

Sterl.  No,  no,  my  lord;  that's  too  much. 

[Smiling, 

Lord  Og.  Too  much!  I  don't  comprehend  you. 

Sterl.  What  von,  my  lord,  marry  my  Fanny ! 
Bless  me,  what  will  the  folks  say? 

Lm-d  Og.  Why,  what  will  they  say? 

Sterl.  That  you're  a  bold  man,  my  lord  ;  that's  all. 

Lord  Og.  Mr.  Sterling,  this  may  be  city  wit  fojr 
aught  T  know.     Do  you  court  my  alliance? 
Sterl.  To  be  sure,  my  lord. 

Lord  Og.  Then  I'll  explain — My  nephew  won't 

marry  yo.ir  eldest  daughter;  nor  1  neither. Your 

youngest  daughter  woa't  marry  him;  I  will  marry 
your  youngest  daughter. 
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Sterl.  What!  with  a  youngest  daughter's  for 
my  lord  ? 

Lord  Og.  With  any  fortune,  or  no  fortune  at  ail, 
sir.     Love  is  the  idol  of  mv  heart,  and  the  d  . 
interest  sinks  before  him.     So,  sir,  as  I  said  before, 
I  will  marrv  your  youngest  daughter;  your  yen. 
daughter  will  marry  me. 

Sterl.  Who  tola  you  so,  mvlorl? 

Lnrd  Og.  Her  own  sweet  self,  sir. 

Sterl.   Indeed  ? 

LordOg.  Yes,  sir;  our  afl'ection  is  mutual ;  your 
advantage  double  and  treble;  your  daughter  will  be  a 
countess  directly — 1  shall  be  the  happiest  of  beings; 
and  you'll  be  father  to  an  earl  instead  of  a  baron • 

Sterl.  But  what  will  my  sister  say  ?  and  my 
(laughter? 

Lord  Og.  I'll  manage  that  matter;  nay,  if  they 
won't  consent,  I'll  run  away  with  your  daughter  in 
spite  of  you. 

Xfrr/.  Well  said,  my  lord !  your  spirit's  good  ; 
1  wish  you  had  my  constitution;  but  if  you'll  venture, 
I  have  no  objection,  if  my  sister  has  none. 

LordOg.  I'll  answer  for  vour  sister,  sir.  A-propos! 
the  lawyers  are  in  the  house.  I'll  have  articles 
drawn,  and  the  whole  affair  concluded  to-morrow 
morning. 

Slcrl.  Very  well ;  and  I'll  dispatch  Lovewell  to 
London  immediately  for  some  fresh  papers  I  shall 
want,  and  I  shall  leave  vou  to  manage  matters  with 
my  sister.  You  must  excuse  me,  my  lord,  but  I 
can't  help  laughing  at  the  match. — He,  he,  he!  whit 
will  the  folks  say?  \_E.iit. 

Lord  O  ;.  \\hat  a  fellow  am  I  going  to  make  a  fa- 
ther of!  He  has  no  more  feeling  than  the  post  in  his 
warehouse — But  Fanny's  virtues  tune  me  to  r.pture 
again,  and  I  won't  think  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Enter  LOVEWELL  hastily. 

Lov.  I  IH-J;  vour  lordship's  pardon,  my  lord;  are 
you  alone,  my  lord. 

c  3 
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Lord  Og.  No,  my  lord,  I  am  not  alone  ;  1  am  ia 
company,  the  best  company. 

Lov.   My  lord  ! 

LordOg.  I  never  was  in  such  exquisite  enchant- 
ing company  MMCC  my  heart  firit  conceived,  or  my 
senses  tasted  pleasure. 

Lov.  Where  are  they,  my  lord  ?     [Looking  alcut. 

Lord  Og    In  rny  mind,  sir. 

LOV.  What  company  have  you  there,  my  lord? 

[Smiling, 

LordOg.  My  own  ideas,  sir,  which  so  croud  upon 
my  imagination,  and  kindle  in  it  such  a  delirium  of 
ecstacy,  that  wit,  wine,  music,  poetry,  all  combined, 
and  each  perfection,  are  but  mere  mortal  shadows  of 
IDV  felicity. 

Lov.  I  see  that  your  lordship  is  happy,  and  I  re- 
joice at  it, 

LordOg.  You  shall  rejoice  at  it,  sir;  my  felicity 
shall  not  selfishly  be  confined,  but  shall  spread  its 
influence  to  the  whole  circle  of  my  friends.  I  need 
not  say,  Lovewell,  that  you  shall  have  your  share 
of  it. 

Lov.  Shall  I,  my  lord  ? — then  T  understand  yon; 
you  have  heard — Miss  Fanny  has  in  formed  you 

Lord  Og.  She  has ;  I  have  heard,  and  she  shall  be 
happy;  'tis  dctennin'd. 

Lov.  Then  I  have  reached  the  summit  of  my 
wishes.  And  \vi!l  your  lord>hip  pardon  the  folly  ? 

Lord  Og.  O  yes,  poor  cteanire,  how  could  she 
help  it?  JTwaa  unavoidable — Fate  and  necessity. 

Lov.  It  was  indeed,  my  lord.  Your  kindness  dis- 
tracts me. 

L<,rd  Og.  And  so  it  did  the  poor  girl,  faith. 

La".  She  trembled  to  disclose  the  secret,  and  de- 
clar°  her  :i flections. 

Lo:d  Op.  The  world,  I  believe,  will  not  think  her 
affection-  ill-placed. 

/  ii>:.  [Bowing.]  You  are  too  good,  my  lord.—: — . 
And  do  \uu  reaily  excuse  the  rashness  of  the  action? 

Lord  Og.  From  my  very  soul,  Lovewell. 
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Lov.  Your  generosity  overpowers  me.   \_ 
I  was  afraid  of  her  meeting  with  a  cold  reception. 

Lord  Og.  More  fool  you  then. 

7/7/0  pleads  her  cauae  icith  never  failing  lertuf?t, 

1-IfreJinds  a  full  redress.  [Strikes  his  b: 

She's  a  fine  girl  Lovcwell. 

Lov.  Her  beauty,  my  lord,  is  her  least  merit.  She 
has  an  understanding— — 

Lord  O'^.  Her  choice  convinces  me  of  that. 

Lov.  [Bowing.]  That's  your  lordship's  goodness. 
Her  choice  was  a  disinterested  one. 

Lord  Og.  No,  no;  not  altogether;  it  began  with 
interest  and  ended  in  passion. 

Lov.  Indeed,  my  lord,  if  you  were  acquainted  with 
her  goodness  of  heart  and  generosity  of  mind,  as  well 
as  you  are  with  the  inferior  beauties  of  her  face  and 
person 

Lord  Og.  I  am  so  perfectly  convinced  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  so  totally  of  your  mind,  touching  every 
amiable  particular  of  that  sweet  girl,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  cold  unfeeling  impediments  of  the  law,  I 
would  marry  her  to-morrow  morning. 

Lov.  My  lord  ! 

LordOg.  I  would,  by  all  that's  honourable  in  man 
and  amiable  in  woman  ! 

Lov.  Marry  her! — what  do  you  mean,  my  lord? 

LordOg.  Miss  Fanny  Sterling  that  is;  thetoumess 
pf  Ogleby  that  shall  be. 

Lov.   I  am  astonished. 

Lord  Og.  Why,  could  you  expect  less  from  me? 

Lov.   I  did  not  expect  this,  my  lord. 

Lord  Og.  Trade  and  accounts  have  destroyed  your 
feeling. 

Lou.  No,  indeed,  my  lord.  [Si^fis. 

Lord  Og.  The  moment  that  love  nnd  pity  filtered 
my  breast,  I  was  resolved  to  plunge  into  mairimony, 
and  shorten  the  girl's  tortures — I  never  do  any  thing 
by  halves;  do  I,  Lovewell  ? 

Lov.  No  indeed,  my  lord.  [S/g//s.]  What  an  ac- 
cident! 
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Lord  Og.  What's  the  matter,  Lovewell?  them 
seein'st  to  have  lost  thy  faculties.  Why  don't  you 
wish  me  joy,  man? 

Lnv.  O,  I  do,  my  lord.  [ Sighs. 

Lord  Og.  She  said  that  you  would  explain  what  she 
had  not  power  to  utte;  ,  but  I  wauled  no  interpreter 
for  the  language  of, love. 

Lov.  But  has  your  lordship  considered  the  conse- 
quences of  your  resolution  ? 

LordOg.  No,  sir,  1  aiji  above  consideration,  when 
my  desires  are  kindled. 

Lov.  But  consider  the  consequences,  my  lord,  to 
your  nephe>v  Sir  John. 

Lord  Og.  Sir  John  has  considered  no  consequences 
himself,  Mr.  Love  well. 

Lou.  Mr  Sterling,  my  lord,  will  certainly  refuse 
his  daughter  to  Sir  John. 

Lord  (>,'.  Sir  John  has  already  refused  Mr.  Ster- 
ling's daughter. 

Lov.  But  what  will  become  of  Miss  Sterling,  my 
lord? 

Lord  Oj.  What's  that  to  you? You  may  have 

her  if  you  will.  I  depend  upon  Mr.  Sterling's  city- 
ph'ioso|/riy,  to  be  reconciled  to  Lord  Ogleby's  being 
his  son-iu  law,  instead  of  Sir  John  Melvil,  baronet. 
Don't  you  think  that  your  master  may  be  brought 
to  that,  without  having  recourse  to  his  calculations? 
Eh,  Lovewell ! 

Lov.  But,  my  lord,  that  is  not  the  question. 

Lord  Og.  Whatever  is  the  question,  I'll  tell  you 

my  answer. 1  am  in  love  with  a  fine  girl,  whom' 

1  resolve  to  marry. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  MELVIL. 

What  news  with  you,  Sir  John  ? — You  look  all  hurry 
and  impatience — like  a  messenger  after  a  battle. 

Sir  John.  After  a  battle,  indeed,  in v  lord.  I  have 
this  day  had  a  severe  engagement,  and  wanting  your 
lordship  as  an  auxiliary,  I  have  at  last  mustered  up 
resolution  to  declare  what  my  duty  to  you  and  to  my- 
self  have  demanded  from  me  some  time. 
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Lord  Og.  To  the  business  then,  and  lie  as  con- 
cise as  possible,  for  I  am  upon  the  vinir — eh,  Luxe- 
well?  [lie  smiles,  and  I  />x  i-urll  /O//:A-. 

Sir  Jo/in.  I  find  'tis  in  vain,  my  lord,  to  struggle 
against  the  force  of  inclination. 

Lord  O^.  Very  true,  nephew;  I  am  your  witness, 

and  will  second  the  motion shan't  I,  Lovewell? 

[Smiles,  ami  Lovexvell   / 

Sir  John.  Your  lordship's  generosity  encourages  me 
to  tell  you,  that  I  cannot  marry  MissSterli 

LordOg.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it — she's  a 
bitter  potion,  that's  the  truth  of  it;  but  a>  YOU  were 
to  swallow  it,  and  not  I,  it  was  your  business,  and  not 
inine--Any  thing  more? 

Sir  John.  But  this,  my  lord  ;  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  my  addresses  to  the  other  s  ster. 

Lord  Og.  O  yes ;  by  all  means — have  you  any 
bopes  there,  nephew? — Do  you  think  he'll  succeed, 
Lovewell?  [Smiles  and  winks  at  Lovewel!. 

Loo.  I  think  not,  my  lord.  [Gravely. 

Lord  Og.   I  think  so  too  ;  but  let  the  fool  try. 

Sir  John.  Will  your  lordship  favour  me  with  your 
good  oiiices  to  remove  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  match, 
the  repugnance  of  Mrs.  Heidelberg? 

LordOg.  Mrs.  Heidelberg? — Had  not  vou  better 
begin  with  the  young  lady  first?  It  will  save  yon 
a  great  deal  of  trouble:  won't  it,  Lovewell?  [Smile$.~\ 
But  do  what  you  please,  it  will  be  the  same  thing  to 
me:  won't  it  Lovewell?  [Conceitedly .~\  Why  don't 
you  laugh  at  him  ? 

Lov.  I  do,  my  lord.  [Forces  a  smile. 

Sir  John.  And  your  lordship  will  endeavour  to  pre- 
vail on  Mrs.  Heidelberg  to  consent  to  my  marriage 
with  Miss  Fanny? 

LordOg.  ['It speak  to  Mrs.  Heidelberg  about  the 
adorable  Fjnny  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir  John.  Your  generosity  transports  me. 

LordOg.  Poor  fellow,  what  a  dupe!  he  little  thinks 
\.vho's  in  possession  of  the  town.  [Aside. 
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Sir  John.  And  \our  lordship  is  not  in  the  least  of- 
fended at  this  seeming  inconstancy  ? 

Lord  Og.  Not  in  the  least.  Miss  Fanny's  charms 
will  even  excuse  infidelity.  I  look  upon  women  as 
the jf era?  nalurcc — lawful  game — and  every  man  who 
alified,  has  a  natural  right  to  pursue  them; — 
Lovewell  as  well  as  you,  and  I  as  well  as  either  of 
you. — Every  man  shall  do  his  best,  without  offence 
to  any what  ^ay  yon,  kinsmen  ? 

Sir  John.  You  have  made  me  happy,  my  lord. 

Lov.   And  me,  I  assure  you,  my  lord. 

LordOg.  And  I  am  superlatively  so — aliens  done! 
—to  horse  and  away,  boys ! — you  to  your  affairs,  and 
I  to  mine — suivons  iamour,  [Sings. 

[Exeunt  severally. 


ACTV.     SCENE  I. 

FANNY'S  Apartment.  Enter  LOVEWELL  and  FANNY, 
followed  ly  BETTY. 

Fanny.  WHY  did  you  come  so  soon,  Mr.  Lovewell? 
the  family  is  not  yet  in  bed,  and  Betty  certainly 
heard  somebody  listening  near  the  chamber  door. 

Betty.  My  mistress  is  right,  sir:  evil  spirits  are 
abroad ;  and  I  am  sure  you  are  both  too  good  not  to 
expect  mischief  from  them. 

Lov.  Hut  who  can  be  so  curious,  or  so  wicked? 

Betty.  I  think  we  have  wickedness  and  curiosity 
enough  in  this  fainilv,  sir,  to  expect  the  worst. 

Fanny.  I  do  expect  the  worst. IVythee,  Betty, 

return  to  the  outward  door,  and  listen  if  you  hear  an  v 
body  in  the  gallery;  and  let  us  know  directly. 

Betty.  I  warrant  you,  madam — the  lord  bless  you 
both  !  [Rat. 

Fanny.  What  did  my  father  want  with  you  this 
evening? 

Lov.  He  gave  me  the  key  of  his  closet,  with  orders 
to  bring  from  London  some  papers  relating  to  Lord 
Ogleby. 
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l-'unnti.  And  why  did  you  not  ol)cy  him  ? 
Lev.  Because  I  am   certain   that  his   lordship 
opened  his  heart  to  him  about  you,  ;md  tl 
are  wanted  merely  on  that  account — hut 
discover  all  to-morrow,  there  will  he  no  occasion  for 
them,  and  it  would  he  idle  in  me  to  go. 

J-'tnuiif.   Hark!    hark!    bless   me,  how  I  trrn 

I  feel  the  terrois  of  guilt indeed,  Mr.  Lo\ 

this  is  too  much  for  me. 

Lor.  And  forme  too,  my  sweet  Fanny.     Your  ap- 
prehensions make  a  coward  of  me. JJut  what  can 

alarm  you?  your  aunt  and  sister  arc  in  their  cham- 
bers, and  yon  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

Fanny.  I   fear   every  body,  and  every  thing,  and 

every  moment Mv  mind  is  in  continual  agitation 

and  dread;  indeed,  Mr. Lovewell,  this  situation 
have  very  unhappy  consequences.  [Wci-ps. 

Lov.  but  it  shan't -A  would  rather  tell  our  story 

this  moment  to  all  the  house,  and  run  the  risque  of 
maintaining  you  by  the  hardest  labour,  than  sufier 
you  to  remain  in  this  dangerous  pefplexity.  What  ! 
shall  1  sacrifice  all  my  best  hopes  and  affections,  in 
"your  dear  health  and  safety,  for  the  mean,  and  in  such 

case,  the  meanest  consideration — of  our  fortune! . 

Were  we  to  be  abandoned  by  all  our  relations,  we 
have  that  in  our  hearts  and  minds  will  weigh  against 
the  most  affluent  circumstances.  I  should  not  have 
proposed  the  secrecy  of  our  marriage,  but  for  your 
sake;  and  with  hopes  that  the  most  generous  sacrifice 
you  have  made  to  love  and  me,  might  be  less  in- 
jurious to  yon,  by  waiting  a  lucky  moment  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

Fanrti/.  Hush!  hush!  for  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear 
Lovcwcll,  don't  be  so  warm  !  your  generosity  gets  the 
better  of  your  prudence;  you  will  be  heard,  and  we 

shall  be  discovered. 1  am  satisfied — indeed  I  am — 

Excuse  this  weakness,  this  delicacy,  this  what  you 
will. — My  mind's  at  peace — indeed  it  i» — think  nw 
more  of  it,  if  you  love  me! 
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Lnv.  That  one  word  has  charmed  me,  as  it  always 
to  the  roost  implicit  obedience:  it  would  be  the 
worst  of  ingratitude  in  me  to  distress  you  a  moment. 

[Kisses  licrt 

Re-rn/cr  BETTY. 

-H-'tfy-  [/'•'  n  /"•"''  v-icr."]  I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you. 
./.   Ma:   what's  the  matter? 

J^nr.   Have  vou  hoard  any  body  ? 

B^lt,!.  Yes,"  yes  1  have;  and  they  have  heard  you 
too,  or  I'm  PI;  taken — if  they  had  seen  you  too,  we 
should  have  been  in  a  fine  quandary ! 

..   JYuiice,  don't  prate  now,  Betty! 
What  did  you  hear? 

Bet  In.  I  was  preparing  myself,  as  usual,  to  tak« 

little  nap • 

.   A  nap! 

Bctlii.  Yes,  sir,  a  nap ;  for  T  watch  much  better 
so  than  vvi:K-  awake;  and  when  I  had  wrapped  tlus 
handkerchief  round  my  brad,  for  fear  of  the  ear-ach 
from  the  key-hole,  I  thought  I  heard  a  kind  of  a  sort 
of  a  buzzing,  which  1  first  took  for  a  gnat,  and  shook 
my  head  two  or  three  times,  and  went  so  witb  my 
hand. 

Fnmii;.  Well — well — and  so 

Bcttu.  And  so,  madam,  when  I  heard  Mr.  Love- 
v.-ell  a  iiule  load,  1  heard  the  buzzing  louder  too — > 
and  pulling  off  my  handkerchief  softly,  I  could  hear 
this  sort  of  noise — 

[3/fl/.r.«  an  indhtlncf  sort  of  noise  like  speaking. 

Fam-i/.  Well,  and  what  did  they  say? 

Belli/.  O!  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of  what 
•wn<  said. 

/,r>;;.  The  outward  door  is  lock'd? 

Belly.  Yes;  and  I  bolted  it  too,  for  fear  of  the 
worst. 

Faiiaif .  Why  did  you?  they  must  have  heard  yon, 
if  they  were  near. 

Belli;.  And  I  did  it  on  purpose,  madam,  and 
eough'd  a  little  too,  that  they  might  not  hear  Mr- 
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LovewelPs  voice — when  I  was.-il<.:nt,  they  were  silent, 
and  so  I  came  to  tell  yon. 

J'c nny.  Wh;it  shall  we  do? 

Lov.  Fear  nothing;  we  know  the  won;;  it  wi!! 
only  bring  on  our  catastrophe  a  littii  — but 

Betty  might  fancy  this  noise — she's  in  the  (Mil-piracy, 
and  can  make  a  man  of  a  mouse  at  any  time. 

Hetty.   I  can  distinguish  a  man   from  a  mouse  as 
well  as  my  betters — I'm  sorry  you  think  so  ill  (>, 
sir. 

Fanny.  Tie  compliments  you  ;  don't  be  a  fool ! — 
ISow  you  have  set  her  tongue  a  running,  she'll  mut- 
ter for  an  hour.   [To  Lovewell.]  I'll  go  and  In 
myself. 

Betty.  I'll  turn  my  back  upon  no  girl  for  siuceritv 
and  service.  [Half  aside  and  muttering. 

Lov.  Thou  art  the  first  in  the  worid  for  both  ;  ruul 
I  will  reward  you  soon,  Betty,  for  one  and  the  other. 

Betty.  1  am  not  mercenary  neither — I  can  live  on  a. 
little,  with  a  good  carreter. 

He-enter  FAXXT. 

Fanny.  All  seems  quiet — suppose,  my  clear,  you 
go  to  your  own  room — I  shall  be  much  easier  then — 
and  to-morrow  we  will  be  prepar'd  for  the  discovery. 

Bcthi.  You  mav  discover,  if- you  please ;  but  for 
my  part,  I  shall  still  be  secret. 

[Half  aside  and  nmtlerirg. 

Lov.  Should  Heave  you  now,  if  they  are  still  upon 
the  watch,  we  shall  lose  the  advantage  of  our  delay. 
Besides,  we  should  consult  upon  to-morrow's  busi- 
ness. Let  Betty  go  to  her  own  room,  and  lock  the 
outward  door  after  her;  we  can  fasten  thi< ;  and  when 
she  thinks  all  safe,  she  may  return  and  let  me  out  as 
usual. 

Brfty.  Shall  I,  madam? 

Fanny.  Do  let  me  have  my  way  to-night,  and  you 
shall  command  me  ever  after.     1  would  noi  have  \ou 
surprised  here  for  the  world.     Pray  leave  me!   1  diall 
be  (juite  Qjygclf  again,  if  yon  will  oblige  me. 
H 
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Lnn.  I  live  OM  ;  you,  my  sweet  Fanny! 

I'll  be  gone  this  moment.  [GV 

Funny.  L;.jt  us  !i?(en  first  at  thedoor,  that  you  m;<y 

not  be  intercepted.     Betty  shall  go  first,  and  if  they 
i      i    i  i    f  i  * 

Bctiii.  They'll  have  'the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  t 

cati  tell  fheqfl  ihat.  [Going  hastily. 

Sofdv — softly — Betty!   don't  venture  out, 

it  you  hears  noise.     Softly,   I  beg  of  you!  See,  Mr. 

l.ovewcll,  the  effects  of  indiscretion  !  " 

Lvv.   But  love,  Fanny,  makes  amends  for  all. 

I"  Exeunt  all  softly. 

O/^T^X'T^TT  ^       * 

SCLNL.  II. 
.•';•«  to  a  Gallery  t  which  leads  to  several  Ucd- 

chami-ers.     JJnfcr  Miss  STERLING,  leading  Mrs. 

HEIDELBERG  in  a  Night-cap. 

Miss  Sterl.  This  way,  dear  madam,  and  then  I'll 
tell  you  all. 

Mrs.  Hcidel.  Nay,  but  niece — consider  a  little — • 
don't  drag  me  out  in  this  figure;  let  me  put  on  my  fly- 
cap  !  if  any  of  my  lord's  fammaly,  or  the  counsellors 
at  law,  should  be  stirring,  I  should  be  perdigus  dis- 
concerted. 

Miss  Sterl.  But,  my  dear  madam,  a  moment  is  an 
age,  in  my  situation.  I  am  sure  my  sister  has  been 
plotting  my  disgrace  and  ruin  in  that  chamber. — O ! 
she's  all  craft  and  wickedness. 

Mrs.  Hcidel.  Well,  but.  softly,  Betsy ! — you  are  all 
in  emotion — your  mind  is  too  much  frustrated — you 
can  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  take  your  natural  rest 
— compose  yourself,  child;  for  if  we  are  not  as  wary- 
some  as  they  are  wicked,  we  shall  disgrace  ourselves 
and  the  whole  fammaly. 

Miss  Sterl.  We  are  disgraced  already,  madam.  Sir 
John  Mclvil  has  forsaken  me;  my  lord  cares  for  no- 
body but  himself;  or  if  any  body,  it  is  my  sister;  my 
father,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  bargain,  would  marry 
me  to  a  'Change  broker;  so  that  if  you,  madam, 
don't  continue  my  iriend — if  you  forsake  me — if  I  am 
to  lose  my  best  hopes  and  consolation — in  your  ten- 
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derness — and  affections — I  h;el  U-u<.r — ai  < 
itp  the  mallei — and  let  in, 
her  treachery — trample  with  scorn  n: 
her  elder  sister,  the  will  of  (lit-  Lest  oi'aui 
v.-akness  of  a  too  intereslecl  fa' 
[She pretends  to  le  l-ursl'.. 

Mrs.  llcidel.   Don't,  1 

1   hate   whimpering — 1   aia    your 
upon  me  in  every  particular — but  he-  con 
ttJI  me  what  new  mischief  you  have  <. 

Miss  Sttrl.   1  had  no  desire  to  sleep,  and  \\ould  not 
undress  myself,  knowing  that  my   M;<ch; 
would  not  rest  till  she  had  broke  my  heart  :• — 1 
so  uneasy  that  I  could  not  stay  in  my  morn,  but  v 
I  thought  that  all   the  house  was  quiet,  1  smt  my 
maid  to  discover  what  was  going  forward  ;   she  imnic- 
diately  came  back  and  told  me  that  they  were  ir, 
c>-n nhation;  that  she  bad  htard  only,  for  it  v 
the  dark,  my  sister's  maid  conduct  Sir  John  Mclvil  to 
her  mistress,  and  then  lock  the  door. 

Mrs.  llcidel.  And  how  did  you  conduct  yourself  in 
this  dalimma  ? 

Miss  Slfrl.  I  returned  with  her,  and  could  hear  a 
man's  voice,  though  nothing  that  they  said  distinctly; 
and  yon  may  depend  upon  it,  that  Sir  John  is  now  in 
that  room,  that  they  have  settled  the  matter,  and  will 
run  away  together  before  morning,  if  we  don't  pre- 
vent them. 

Mrs.IIcidrl.  Why,  the  brazen  slut!  she  has  eot 
her  sister's  husband  (that  is  to  be)  Icck'd  up  in  her 
chamber !  at  night  too  ! — I  tremble  at  the  thoughts ! 

Miss  Sttrl.  Hush,  madam  !    I  hear  something. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  You  frighten  me — let  me  put  on  my 

flv- cap 1  would  not  be  seen  in  this  fignr  for  the 

World. 

MifsSlcrl.  "fis  dark,  madarn,  you  can't  be  seen. 

Mrs.  llcidel.  1  protest  there's  a  candle  coining,  and 
a  man  loo ! 

MissSlerl.  Kotning  but  servants ;  let  ns  retire  a 
moment.  [They  retire. 
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'•BRUSH,  /.<•//' drun k ,  laying  Jmldoflhe  Cham- 
berniaid,  .  Candle  in  her  Hand. 

Cham.  Be;  quiet,  Mr.  Brush;  I  shall  drop  do\m 
\vith  terror ! 

Brush.  But  my  ?weet,  and  most  amiable  chamber- 
maid,  if  you  h;i\e  no  love,  you  mav  hearken  to  a  lit- 
tle reason;  that  cannot  possibly  do  your  virtue  any 
harm. 

Cham.  Bat  you  may  do  me  harm,  Mr.  Brush,  and 
a  «reat  (Uvl  of  harm  too ;  prav  let  me  go  ;  I  am  ruined 
if  they  hear  you  ;  I  tremble  like  an  asp. 

Brusn.  But  they  ./Han't  hear  us;  and  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  be  ruined,  it  shall  be  the  making  of  your 
fortune,  you  little  slut,  you  !  therefore  I  say  it  again, 
if  vou  have  no  love,  hear  a  little  reason  ! 

Cham.  I  wonder  at  your  impurence,  Mr.  Brush,  to 
use  me  in  this  manner;  this  is  not  the  way  to  keen 
me  company,  1  assure  you.  You  are  a  town-rake,  I 
see,  and  now  you  arc  a  little  in  liquor,  you  fear  no- 
thing. 

Bruth.  Nothing,  by  Heavens,  but  your  frowns 
most  amiable  chambermaid;  1  am  a  little  electrified, 
that's  the  truth  on't ;  I  am  not  used  to  drink  Port, 
and  your  master's  is  so  heady,  that  a  pint  of  it  over- 
sets a  claret-drinker. 

Cham.  Don't  be  rude!  bless  me!  I  shall  be  ruined 
— what  will  become  of  me? 

Brush.  I'll  take  care  of  you,  by  all  that's  ho- 
nourable. 

Cham.  You  are  a  base  man  to  use  me  so — I'll  cry 
out,  if  you  don't  let  me  go.  That  is  Miss  Sterling's 
chamber,  that  Miss  Fanny's,  and  that  Madam  Hei- 
delberg's. 

Brush.  And  that  my  Lord  Ogleby's,  and  that  my 
Lady  What-d'ye-call-'em:  I  don't  mind  such  folks 
when  I'm  sober,  much  less  when  I  am  whimsical — 
rather  above  that  too. 

Cham.  More  shame  for  you,  Mr.  Brush!  you  ter- 
rify me — you  have  no  modesty. 
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Brush.  O,  but  1  have,  my  sweet  spider-! 
for  instance;    I  reverence  M:s3  Fanny—: 
delicious  morsel,  and  fit  for  a  prince.     \Viih  all  my 
horrors  of  matrimony,  1  could  marry  her  myself-* 
but  for  her  sister — m— 

MissSterl.  There,  there,  madam,  all  in  a  story] 
Cham.  Bless  me,  Mr.  Brush!    1  heard  someil: 
Brush.  Rats,  I  suppose,  that  are  gnawm-.-:  die  old 
timbers  of  this  execrable  old  dungeon.     Ji'  it 
mine,  I  would  pull  it  down,  and  rill  your  fit;-.1  canal 
up  with  the  rubbish;    and  then  I  should  get  rid  of 
two  dnmn'd  things  at  once. 

Chum.  Law!  law!  how  yon blasphemel  we  shall 
Lave  the  house  upon  our  heads  for  it. 

Brush.  No,  no,  it  will  last  our  time — but  as  1  was 

saying,  the  eldest  sister — Miss  Jezebel 

(.'/i am.  Is  a  fine  young  lady,  for  all  your  evil  to; 

Jirush.  No -we  have   smoked  her  already  : 

unless  she  marries  our  old  Swiss,  she  can  have  none 

of  us no,  no,  she  won't  do— we  are  a  little  too 

nice. 

Cham.  You're  a  monstrous  rake,  Mr.  Brush,  and 
don't  care  what  you  say. 

Brush.  Why,  for  that  matter,  my  dear,  I  am  a 
little  inclined  to  mischief;  and  if  you  don't  have  pitv 
upon  me,  1  will  break  open  that  door,  and  ravish 
Mrs.  Heidelberg. 

Mrs.Heidel.  \_Comng  forward,]  There's  no  bear- 
ing  this — you  profligate  monster! 
<"/,«?«.  ila!   I  am  undone! 

Jtrush.  Zounds!  here  she  is,  by  all  that's  mon- 
strous. [Ituns  off. 
Miss  Slcrl.  A  fine  discourse  you  have  had  with  that 
JUlow! 

'Mrs.Heidel.  And  a  fine  time  of  night  it  is  to  be 
here  with  that  drunken  monster! 

Stcrl.   What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself? 
Cham.   1  can  say  nothing. — I'm  so  frightened,  and 
so  ashamed — hut  indeed  I  am  vartuous—  I  am  varlu- 
ows,  indeed. 

H  3 
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Mrs.  Heidel.  Well,  well — don't  tremble  so;  but 
tell  us  what  you  know  of  this  horrable  plot  here. 

Miss  Sterl.  We'll  forgive  you,  if  you'll  discover  all. 

Cham.  Why,  madam — don't  let  me  betray  my  fel- 
}ovv  servants — I  shan't  sleep  in  mv  bed,  if  I  do. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Taen  you  shall  sleep  somewhere  else 
to-morrow  night. 

Cham.  O  dear!  what  shall  I  do? 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Tell  us  this  moment,  or  I'll  turn  you 
out  of  doors  directly. 

Cham.  Why,  our  butler  has  been  treating  us  below 
in  his  pantry — Mr.  Brush  forced  us  to  make  a  kind  of 
a  holiday  night  of  it. 

Sterl.  Holiday!   for  what? 

C.katn.   Nay,   I  only  made  one. 

MisfSterl.  Well,  well;  but  upon  what  account? 

Cham.  Because,  as  how,  madam,  there  was  a 
change  in  the  family,  they  said — that  his  honour,  Sir 
John,  \vas  to  marry  Miss  Fanny  instead  of  your  la- 
dyship. 

Misy  Sterl.  And  so  you  make  a  holiday  for  that — 
Very  fine! 

Cham.  I  did  not  make  it,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  But  do  you  know  nothing'of  Sir  John's 
being  to  run  away  with  Miss  Fanny  to-night? 

Cham.  No,  indeed,  ma'am ! 

Miss  Sterl.  Nor  of  his  being  now  locked  up  in  my 
sister's  chamber? 

Cham.  No,  as  I  hope  for  marcy,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Well,  I'll  put  an"  end  to  all  this  di- 
rectly— do  you  run'to  my  brother  Sterling — 
.Cham.  Now,  ma'am! — 'Tis  so  very  late,  ma'am — 

Mrs.  Heidel.  I  don't  care  how  late  it  is.  Tell  him 
there  are  thieves  in  the  house — tlm  the  house  is  on 
fire — tell  him  to  come  here  immediately — go,  I  say. 

Cham.  I  will,  I  will,  though  J'm  frighten'd  out 
of  my  wits.  [Exit . 

Mrs.Hfidcl.  Do  you  watch  here,  my  dear;  and  I'll 
put  myself  in  order,  to  face  them.  We'll  plot  'em, 
and  counter-plot  'em  too.  [Exit  info  her  chamber. 
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HJiss  Stcrl.  1  have  as  much  pleasure  in  this  revenge, 
as  in  being  made  a  countess. — Ha  !  they  are  unlocking 
the  door. — Now  for  it !  [Retires. 

FANNY'S  Door  is  unlock' d,  and  BETTY  comes  cut  icith 
a  Candle.     Misi> •  STEALING  approaches  her. 

Betty.  [Calling  wi/liin."]  Sir!  sir! — novv's  your 
time- — all's  clear.  [Seeing  Miss  Sterl.]  Stay,  stay—- 
not yet — we  are  watch'd. 

Miss  Sterl.  And  so  you  are,  Madam  Bottv. 

[Mm  Sterl.  lays  hold  of  her,  while  Betty  locks 
the  door,  and  puts  tlie  key  inlo  her  pock  ft. ~\ 

Betty.  [Turning  round.]  What's  the  maitcr,  ma- 
dam? 

Miss  Sierl.  Nay,  that  you  shall  tell  my  father  and 
aunt,  madam. 

Betty.  I  am  no  tell-tale,  madam,  and  no  thief; 
they'll  get  nothing  from  me. 

Uliss  Sterl.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  courage,  Bet- 
ty ;  and  considering  the  secrets  you  have  to  keep,  you 
have  occasion  for  it. 

Betty.  IMy  mistress  shall  never  repent  her  good 
opinion  of  me,  ma'am. 

Enter  Mr.  STERLING. 

Sterl.  What's  all  this?  What's  the  matter?  Why 
am  I  disturb'd  in  this  manner  ? 

Mist  Sterl.  This  creature,  and  my  distresses,  sir, 
will  explain  the  matter. 

lie- enter  Mrs.  HEIDELBERG,  with  another  Jfead-drcss. 

Mrs.  Uiidcl.  Now  I'm  prepar'd  for  the  rancounter. 
— Well,  brother,  have  you  heard  of  this  scene  of 
wickedness  ? 

Sterl.  Not  I — but  what  is  it?  speak. 1  was  got 

into  my  little  closet,  all  the  lawyers  were  in  bed,  and 
I  had  almost  lost  my  senses  in  the  confusion  of  Lord 
Ogleby's  mortgages,  when  1  was  alarmed  with  a 
foolish"  girl,  who  could  hardly  speak  ;  and  whether 
it's  tire,  or  thie\es,  or  muidcr,  or  a  rape,  I'm  cjuite 
in  the  dark. 
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•t.'flciJel.  No,  no,  there's  no  rape,  brother!—^ 
all  parties  are  willing,  I  believe. 

S/rrl.  Who's  in  that  chamber? 
[  Detaining  Betty,  who  seemed  to  be  stealing  away. 

.   mistress. 

j\Iisx  Sferl.  And  who's  with  your  mistress ! 
Hc'/y.   YVhv,  who  should  there  be? 

-  Sterl.  Open  the  door  then,  and  let  us  see. 
_#<:/,'?/.  The  door  is  open,   madam,     [Miss  Sterl, 
goes  to  the  dour.~\   I'll  sooner  die  than  peach. 

[Exit  hastily. 

rl.  The  door  is  lock'd ;  and  she  has  got  the 
key  in  IKT  ]  • 

There's  impudence,   brother!  piping 

hot  from  your  daughter  Fanny's  school !  '  , 

>.'(//.  But,  zounds!  what  is  all  this  about?   You 

tell  me  of  a  sum  total,  and  you  don't  produce  the 

particulars. 

'.  Ileidel.  Sir  John  M civil  is. locked  up  in  your 
ter's  bed-chamber — There  is  the  particular. 
1.  The  <U'\il  he  is! — That's  had. 
Miss  Sterl.   And  he  has  been  there  some  time  too. 
AVer/.   Ditto! 

Mrs.IIcidel.  Ditto!  worse  and  worse,  I  say.  I'll 
raise  the  house,  and  expose  him  to  my  lord,  and  the 
whole  fanmialy. 

>S','rr/.  By  no  means!  we  shall  expose  ourselves, 
sister!  the  best  way  is  to  insure  privately — let  ins 
alone  !  I'll  make  him  marry  her  to-morrow  morning. 
Miss  Sterl.  Make  him  marry  her!  this  is  beyond 
all  patience! You  have  thrown  away  all  your  af- 
fection; and  I  shall  do  as  nir.ch  l>y  my  obedience  -} 
unnatural  -lathers  make  unnatural  children.  My  re^ 

vcnge  is  in  my  own  power,   and  I'll  indulge  it. 

Hadthey  mane  their  escape,  1  should  have  been  ex- 
d  to  the  derision  of  the  world:   but  the  deriders 

shall    be    derided  ;    and    so help!    help,    there! 

thieves!    ihievea! 

Mrs.  Hi  idcl.  Tit-  for-tat,  Betsey !  you  arc  right,  my 
girl. 
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.SYf'7.  Zounds  1    you'll  spoil   all — you'll   rai.su 
whole  family ihe  dexil'b  in  ih< 

Mrs.  Heidel.  No,  no;   the  devil's  in  vou,  brother; 

J  am  ashamed  of  your  principles. Vv'liut  !  would 

you  connive  at  your  daughter's  being  ircUcl  nj, 
her  sister's  husband?   Help!   thic\es!   thir\<^!   I  say. 

Sterl.  Sister,   I  beg  you! — daughter,   1  com 
_au! — It' you  have  no  regard  for  me,  ;.ur- 

selves!— \ve  shall  lose  this  opportunity  of  ennobling 
our  blood,  and  getting  above  twenty  per  cent,  for  our 
moucv. 

Miss  Sterl.  What,  by  my  disp/ace  and  my  sister's 
jttriumph !  I  have  a  spirit  above  such  mean  considera- 
•\  ;  and  to  shew  you  lliat  it  is  not  a  low-bred, 

Nkilgar 'Change-alley   spirit help!  help!    thieves! 

thieves !    thieves  !    1  say. 

Sterl.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  save  your  lungs — the  house 
is  in  an  uproar:  women  at  best  have  no  dLcr£tim  ; 
but  in  a  passion  they'll  fire  a  house,  or  burn  them- 
selves in  it,  rather  than  not  be  revenged. 

Enter  CANTON,  in  a  Nighl-gown  and  Slipper's. 

Can.  L,h,  diable!  vat  is  de  raison  of  dis  great  noise, 
dis  timaimrrc  ? 

Si  til.  Ask  those  ladies,  sir;  'tis  of  their  making. 

LordOg.  [C'a//i-  within.]  Brush  !  Brush  ! — Canton! 
where  are  you  ? — What's  the  matter?  [Rings  a  lell.] 
Where  are  you  ? 

Sterl.  'Tis  my  lord  calls,  Mr. Canton. 

Can.  1  com,  mi  lor —  [E.vit  Canton. 

[ZorrfOgleby  still  rings. 

Serj.  Flow.  [Calls  within.]  A  liglu!  a  liglu  heie! 
where  are  the  servants?  Bring  a  light  for  me  and  my 
brothers. 

Sterl.  Lights  here!  lights  for  the  gentlemen  ! 

\_Exit  Sterling. 

Mrs.  Ileidcl.  My  brother  feels,  1  see — your  bis:er's 
turn  will  come  next. 

Miss  Sterl.  Ay,  ay,  let  it  go  round,  madam,  it  is 
the  only  comfort  1  have  left. 
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Jif-enfer  STERLING,    trltli   lights,    lefore   Serjeant 
FLO-.VJ;  •.  boot  and  a  slipper,  c.'idTRA-. 

••r.tlemen  ! 

t'li.w.  Well;  but  Mr.  Sterling,  no  danger  I  hope, 
Ha\  e  •  ous  entry?  Are  you  pre- 

:  epulse  them  ?    I   am   very  much  alarmed 
circuit-time.     They  would  be 
.1  us  gentlemen  of  the  bar. 
T.-av.    No  danger,    Mr.  Sierling, — no  trespass,  I 

;ne,  gentlemen,  but  of  those  ladies  making. 
Mrs.  IL  !  he  ashamed  to  know,  gentle- 

men,   th.it  all  your   labours  and  studies  aboi:r 
young  lady  are  thrown  away — Sir  John  Me'.vil  is  at 
soment  locked  up  with  this  lady's  younger  sister, 
.  he  thing  is  a  little  extraordinary,  to  be 
sure  ;  but,  why  were  we  to  be  frighten'd  out  of  %our 
for  this?  Could  not  we  have  tried  this  cause  to- 
morrow morning? 

Miss  Sterl.  But,  sir,  by  to-morrow  morning,  per- 
haps, even  your  assistance  would  not  have  been  of  any. 
service — the  birds  now  in  that  cage  would  have  flown 
away . 

Enter  Lord  OGLEBY,  in  his  rol-e-de-cfiamlre,  night 
cap,  (S?c.  leaning  on  CANTON. 

Lord  Og.  I  had  rather  lose  a  limb  than  my  night's 
rest.  What's  the  matter  with  you  all? 

Sierl.  Ay,  av,  'tis  all  over ! — Here's  my  lord  too. 

Lord  Og.  What's  all  this  shrieking  and  s-creaming? 
Where's  my  angelic  Fanny  ?  She's  safe,  I  hope? 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Your  angelic  Fanny,  my  lord,  is 
Jock'd  up  with  your  angelic  nephew  in  that  chamber, 

Lord  Og.  My  nephew  !  then  will  I  be  excommuni- 
cated. 

Mrs.  Htidf!.  Your  nephew,  my  lord,  has  been  plot- 
ting to  run  away  with  the  younger  sister ;  and  the 
younger  sister  Has  been  plotting  to  run  away  with 
vour  nephew :  and  if  we  had  not  watched,  them  uu4 
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call'd  up  the    fammaly,     they    had    been    upo;; 
scamper  to  Scotland  bv  this  time. 

Lord  Of*.  Look'e,  ladies!   1   know   that  Sir  John 
has  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  M:->  Funm  j 
I  know  too  that  Miss  Fanny  has  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  another  person;  and  1  am  so  we!! 
vinced  of  the  rectitude  of  her  affections,  that  I  will 
support  them  with  my  fortune,  my  honour,  an  . 

life. Eh,  shan't  I, "Mr.  Sterling?   [Smiling.'} 

sav  von? 

Stirl*   [Sulkily.']  To  be  sure,   my  lord. T 

bawling  women  have  been  the  ruin  of  every  thi 

Lord  Og.  But  come,  I'll  end  this  busincs-;   in  a 
trice — if  you,  ladies,  will  compose  yours* 
Mr.  Sterling  will  ensure  Miss  Fanny  from  viol 
1  will  engage  to  draw   her  from  her  pillow  wiili  ;i 
whisper  through  the  key-hole. 

3//-J.  Ileidel.  The  horrid  creatures! — I  say,  my 
lord,  break  the  door  open* 

Lord  Og.  Let  me  beg  of  your  delicacy  not  to  be  loo 
precipitate — Now  to  our  experiment! 

\Advancing  towards  the  door* 

Slits  Slrrl.  Now,  what  will  they  do? — my  heart 
will  beat  through  my  bosom. 

F.nler  BETTY  with  the  key. 

Betly.  There's  no  occasion  for  breaking  open  doors> 

my  lorcl;  we  have  done  nothing  that  we  ought  to  be 

ashamed  of,  and  mv  mistress  shall  face  her  enemies. 

[Going  to  unlock  the  door. 

Mrs.  IJcldel.  There's  impudence. 

Lord  Og.  The  mystery  thickens.  Lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber, [To  Uettv.]  open  the  door,  and  iir.nv.t  Sir 
John  Mclvil  (for  "the  ladies  will  have  it  that  he 
is  there)  to  appear  and  r-nswer  to  high  crimr.s  and 

misdemeanors. Call   Sir  John    Mclvil   into   the 

court! 

Enter  Sir  JOHM  MELVII.,  on  the  other  side. 

Sir  John.   I  am  here,  my  lord. 
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J/rv.    /:r(  ,:  /r/.     IL'V  <!:i\  1 

-V  it! 

Sit  John/.  Yt'hutV  all  this  alarm  and  confusion? 
there  is  nruhv.-,^  but  hurry  in  the  house;  what  is  the 
reaon  of  it  ? 

Lord  O^.  Because  yon  have  been  in  that  chamber ; 
have  heen !  n:iv,  you  are  thereat  this  moment,  at 
the<e  ladies  have  protested,  so  don't  deny  it 

Ti-uv.  This  is  ihe  clearest  alibi  I  ever  knew,  Mr. 
Serjeant. 

Flow.  Luceclarius. 

I.ordOf.  Upon  mv  word,  ladies,  if  you  have  often 
tVohcks,  it  would  be  really  entertaining  to  pass 
a*. whole  summer  with  you.  But  come,  [To  Betty.] 
open  the  door,  and  intreat  your  amiable  mistress  to 
come  i'orth,  and  dispel  all  our  doubts  with  her 
smiles. 

Betty.  [Opening  the  door.~\  Madam,  you  are  wanted 
in  this  room.  [Pert It/. 

Enter  FANNY,  in  great  confusion. 

j\Iist,  Slcrl.  You  see  she's  ready  dressed — and  what 
confusion  she's  in! 

Mrs.  Hcidfl.  Ready  to  pack  off,  bag  and  baggage! 
her  guilt  confounds  her! 

J'loiu.  Silence  in  the  court,  Indies! 

Fanny.  I  am  confounded,  indeed,  madam! 

LordOg.  Don't  droop,  my  beauteous  lily!  but 
with  your  own  peculiar  modesty  declare  your  state  of 
mind— Pour  conviction  into  their  ears  and  raptures 
into  mine.  [Smiling. 

Fanny.  I  am  at  this  moment  the  most  unhappy — 
most  distressed — the  tumult  is  too  much  for  mv  heart 
— and  I  want  the  power  to  reveal  a  secret,  which  to 
conceal  has  been  the  misfortune  and  misery  of  my — 

[Faints  atoay. 

Lord  Og.  She  faints;  help,  help!  for  the  lairest 
and  best  ot  women. 

Belli/,  [liitnning  to  her.'}  O,  my  dear  mistrcs^ ' — 
help,  help,  there! 

Sir  Jvhii.  Ha!  let  me  fly  to  her  assistance. 


• 

I.'.i\':\vi  i.i   r«  /.v.vuv/  of  the  Charri 
•    My  Funny  in  clanger!   1  ran  contain 
— Prudence   were   now  a  crime;  all  other  •• 
List  in  thi>! — speak,  speak,  spcuk  to  me,   ; 
Fanny! — let  me  but  hear  thy  \ 
and  bless  me  with  the  MiuilK'Jt  si-n  of  ', 

[.DttriMj  this  speech  //icy  i.  .-tctit. 

Miss  Stcrl.  Lovewcll ! — 1  . 

Airs.  Heidel.  I  am  thunderstruck  1 

('„•.  1  am  petrified! 
.  o/tn.  And  1  undone  ! 

l-'unny.   [Ih-covcrhig.']    O,    Love-well!    even 
,  by  tliee,  I  dare  not  look   my   father  in  , 
lordship  in  the  face. 

Stcrl.  What  now.!  did  not  I  send  you  to  Lo; 
sir? 

LordO*.  Eh! — What!   How's  this!  by  what  • 
and  title  have  you  been  half  the  night  in  that  lads's 
bed-chamber. 

Lw.  By  that  right  which  mokes  me  the  happiest  of 
men  ;  and  by  a  title  which  I  would  not  forego,  for  any 
the  best  of  kin^s  could  give. 

f>ftty.  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  to  hear  his  magni« 
miu. 

Lord  Og.  I  am  annihilated ! 

Stcrl.  1  have  been  choked  with  rage  and  wonder  5 
hut  now  I  can  speak. — Zounds,  what  have  yon  to?ay 
to  me?  Love'.vell,  you  are  a  villain.— —You  have 
broke  your  word  with  me. 

]'(/»>! i/.  Indeed,  sir,  he  has  not — you  forbad  him  to 
think  or'  me  when  it  was  outofbu  power  to  obey 
you  ;  we  have  been  married  these  four  months. 

Stcrl.  And  he  shan't  stay  in  my  house  four  hours. 
Wh,  ,  and  treachery !  As  for  you,  you  shall 

repent  this  step  as  long  as  you  live,  madam. 

Pan nif.   Indeed,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
torture.-.  1  have  already  endured  in  consequence  of  my 
disobedience.     My  huarl   has  continually  upbraidol 
me  for  it;  and   though    I  wa»  loo  weak  to  it: 
I 
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:  affection,   I  feel  that  1  must  be  miserable  for  ever 
Without  your  forgiveness. 

Stir!.  Lovcwcll,  yon  shall  leave  my  house  directly, 
am!  you  shall  follow  him,  iii:u!;i.:n. 

1,'ird  Oj.   And  if  ilv  \-  -!o,   I  will  receive  them  into 

',  Mr.  Sterling,  there  have  been  some 

mist;;'  ,-,  we  had  a'l  letter  forget  for  our  own 

-  ;  and  the  br:-t  way  to  fr.rget  them  is   to  f< 
the -Cause  oi  'tlu-m;   which  I  do  from  my  soul. — Poor 
I  swore  to  support  her  affection  with  my  life 
and   fortune  ; — 'tis  a  debt  of  honour,    and   must  be 
paid — you   swore   as    much   too,  Mr.  Sterling  ;    but 
laws  in  the  city  "'ill   excuse  you,    I  suppose  j 
•iu  never  strike  a   balance   without  errors   ex- 
d. 

Slcri.   I  am  a   father,  my  lord;  but  for  the  sake  of 

a!i  other  fathers,   I  think  1  ought  riot  to  forgive  her, 

>.r  of  encouraging  other  silly  girls  like  herself 

in  throw  themselves  away  without  the  consent  of  their 

its. 

Lov.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  clanprr  of  that,  sir. 
Young  ladies,  with  minds  like  inv  Fanny's,  would 
startle  at  the  very  shadow  of  vice;  and  when  they 
know  to  what  uneasiness  only  an  indiscretion  has  ex- 
posed her,  her  example,  instead  of  encouraging,  will' 
rather  serve  to  deter  them. 

Mrs.Ilcidcl.  Indiscretion,  quoth-a!  a  mighty  pretty 
delicat  word  to  express  obedience! 

LordOg.  For  my  part,  I  indulge  my  own  passions 
too  much  to  tyrannize  over  those  of  other  people. 
Poor  souls,  1  pity  them.  And  you  must  forgive  them 
too.  Come,  come,  melt  a  little  of  your  flint,  Mr. 
Sterling!  , 

Slcrl.  Why,  why,  as  to  that  my  lord — to  be  sure 
he  is  a  relation  of  yours,  my  lord — \Vhat  sav  YOU, 
sister  Heidelberg? 

Mrs.  11  ridel.  The  girl's  ruin'd,  and  I  forgive  her. 
Sfcrl.   Well — so  do  I  then. — Nay,  no  thanks — [7b 
Lovevvell  and  Fanny,  who  seem  i>!~epai-in^  to  spec',. ~] 
there's  an  en<I  of  the  matter. 
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Lord  Off.   ]>ut,   Lovcwell,   what  makes  you  <'. 
all  this  while? 

Lov.   Your  kindness,  my  lord 1  can 

licve  my  own  senses — they  are  all  in  a  tumult  <.' 
joy,   love,  expectation,  uiu!  gratitude  ;    1  ever  \va- 
am  now  more  bound  in  duty  to  your  lorlshi;;.     For 
you,    Mr.  Sterling,   if  every  mo-.- 
gratefully  in  your  >er\  ice,   will  in  some  \n< 

•itc  the  want  of  1'orUine,  you   perh.ij.    will  not  re- 
j)€nt  your  goodness  to  me.     And  you,  ladies,   1  Ratter 

if,  will  not  for  the  future  suspect  im 
and  intrigue — I  shall  he  happy  to  obli, 
A1' for  you,  Sir  John 

Sir  John.'  JS'o  ap')lo^',e  .  to  me,  J.ovewell,  I  do  nr.t 
deserve  any.  All  1  hu\e  to  oiler  in  excuse  for  \vhat 
has  happened,  is  my  total  ignorance  of  your  situation. 
.Had  you  dealt  a  little  more  o|  er.ly  with  mv,  yon  vu-uld 
have  saved  me,  and  yourself,  and  that  ladv,  (who,  1 
hope,  will  pardon  my  behaviour)  a  great  deal  of  un- 
easiness. Give  me  leave,  however,  to  assure  yon, 
that  light  and  capricious  as  1  may  have  appeared,  uo\v 
my  infatuation  is  over,  1  have  sensibility  enn; 
be  ashamed  of  the  part  I  have  acted,  and  honour 
enough  to  rejoice  at  your  happine-s. 

Lov.  And  now,  my  dearest  Fanny,  though  we  are 


irgiveness, 

dutgence,  approbation,  and  consent  of  these  our  best 
benefactors.     [To  the  audience.'}         [Exeunt  omnes, 
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Written  by  Mr.  GARRICK. 

CHARACTERS  OF  Till:  KPILOGUE. 

Lord  Minum.  Mrs.  Quaver. 

Colonel  Trill.  First  Lady. 

Sir  Patrick  Mahony.  Second  Lady. 

Miss  Crotchet.  Third  Lady. 

SCENE,  an  Assembly. 

Several  Persons  at  Cards,  at  different  Tables]  among 
the  rest,  CoAme/TRiLL,  XordMiNUM,  Mrs.  QUA- 
VER, Sir  PATRICK  MAHONY. 

At  the  Quadrille  Table. 

Col.  T.     INDIES,  with  leave 

2dLt;dy.   Pass! 
3d  Lady.  Pass! 

Mrs.  Qu,  You  must  do  more, 
Col.  T.     Indeed  T  can't. 

Mrs.  Qu.  I  play  in  Hearts. 

Col.  T.  Encore ! 
2d  Lady.  What  luck ! 

Col.  T.  To  night  atDrury-lane  is  play'cl 
A  Comedy,  and  tout  nouvelle — a  Spade! 
Is  not  Miss  Crotchet  at  the  play? 

Mrs.  Qu.  My  niece 
Has  made  a  party,  sir,  to  damn  the  piece. 

At  the  Whist  Tulle. 
L.  Min.  I  hate  a  playhouse — Trump — It  makes  me 

sick. 
1st  Lady.  We're  two  by  honours,  ma'am. 

L.  Min.  And  we  th'odcl  trick. 

Pray,  do  you  know  theauthor,  Colonel  Trill? 

Col.  T.     I  know  no  poets,  Heav'n  beprais'd — Spiuiille! 

IstLady.  I'll  tellyou  who,  my  lord.  ffJ^hiipers LJAin. 

L.  Min.  What,  he  again! 
'  And  dwells  such  daring soulf> in  little  men?' 
Be  whose  it  will,  they  down  our  throats  will 
cram  it. 


r.pn.oc;-  *7 

Col.  T.     O,  no— I  have  a  CUih— the  best x 

damn  it. 

AT/-.  Q«.O,  bravo,  colonel! — Mu<ic  i 
/.      ...   And  mine,  by  Jupiter!— 1  . .  ihi-^.une. 

Col.  T.     What  do  you  !ovi-  all   n. 

j\lrs.  f>u.  2\o,  not  Handel's. 

And  nasty  plays 

L.  Min.  Are  fit  i'or  Goth., . 
\_RiacJ 'rum  t/i: 

From  the  Piquelte  Tulle. 
Sir  Pat.  Well,  faith  and  troth,  that  Shakspeare  was 

no  fool ! 

Col.  T.     I'm  glad  yon  like  him,  sir — so  ends  ihc  Pool. 
^They  pay,  and  rise  from  the  tui-le. 

SOXG,  lij  the  Colonel 

I  hate  all  their  nonsense, 

Their  Shakspeares  and  Jonsons, 
Their  plays,  and  their  playhouse,  and  bards: 

"fis  singing,  not  saying  ; 

A  fig  for  all  playing, 
But  playing,  as  we  do,  at  cards  : 

1  love  to  see  Jonas, 

Am  pleas'd  too  with  Comus  ; 

Each  well  the  spectator  rewards. 
So  clever,  so  neat  in 
Their  tricks  and  their  cheating  ! 

Like  them,  we  would  fain  deal  our  cards. 

Sir  Pat.  King  Lure  is  touching! — And  how  fine  to  see 
Ouldliamlet's  ghost ! — 'To  be,  or  not  to  he.' 
What  are  your  Op'ras  to  Othello's  roar? 
Oh,  he's  an  angel  of  a  Blackamoor! 

L.  J\Iin.  What,  when  he  choaks  his  wife? 

C<>1.  T.  And  calls  her  whore  ? 

Sir  Pat.  King  Richard   calls  his  horse— And  then 

Macbeth, 

Whene'er  he  murders,  takesaway  the  breath. 
My  blood  runs  cold  at  everv  syllable, 
To  see  the  dagger  that's  invisible.  [All  laugh- 


EPILOGUE. 

i  .  v.^h  if  you- please — a  pretty  play— 

L.  3iin.  Is  prettv. 
Sir  Pat.  And  when  there's  wit  in't — 

Col.  T.  To  be  sure  'tis  witty. 

Sir  Pat..  I  love  the  playhouse  now — so  light  and  gay, 
Wifti  all  those  candles — they  have  taVn  away! 

For  all  your  game,  what  makes  H  so  much 
brighter  ? 

Col.  T.    .Put  out  the  lights,  and  th-en 

L.  Min.  'Tis  so  much  lighter. 

Sir  Pal.  Pray  <lo  yon  mane,  sirs,  more  than  you  express? 
•  as  it  happens — 

L.  Min.  Either  more  or  less. 
'.7.  ArVtyouasham'd,  sir  ?  [Y'o  Sir  Pat, 

Sir  Pat.  Mi-!— I  seldom  blush  :— 
For  little  Shakspeare,  faith,  I'd  take  a  push. 
L.  Min.  News,  news  i — Here  comes  Miss  Crotchet 
from  the  play. 

Enter  Miss  CROTCHET. 
'Mrs.Qu.  Well,  Crotchet,  what's  the  news  ? 

Miss  Cro.  We've  lost  the  clay. 

Col.  T.    Tell  us,  dear  raise,  all  you  have  heard  and  seen, 
MissCro.  I'm  tir'd — a  chair — here,  take  my  capuchin, 
L.  Min.  And  isn't  it  damn'd,  miss  ? 

Miss  Cro.  No,  my  lord,  not  quite, 
But  we  shall  damn  it. 

Col.T.  When  ? 

Miss  Cro.  To-morrow  night. 
There  is  a  party  of  us,  all  of  fashion, 
Kesolv'd  to  exterminate  this  vulgar  passion  ; 
A  playhouse!  what  a  place! — I  must  for- 
swear it ; 

A  little  mischief  only  makes  one  hear  it. 
Such'  crowds  of  city  folks ! — so  rude   and 
*  pressing  ! 
And  their  horse-laughs,  so  hideously  disr 

tressing ! 

Whene'er  we  hiss'd>  they  frown'd  and  fell  % 
swearing, 


Er; 
ilieir  own  ' 

r;,/.  T.    \\ 

cro 

'he  rest  have  no  more  jiu' 

horse. 
•  ro.  Lord  Grimly  sak!,  't\v;' 

.iy  lord.?  — ; 

I:i  tlu-  !',r-t  net  Lord  C 

lie  author  through  his  i 
So  loud  indeed,  that  as  his  lordship  s, 
The  pit  turn'd  round,  and  all  t:1 
cor'd. 

•  lord>,   indeed,  approv'd  the  a 
C'i. 

T,.  3I!n.   \Ye  have  among  ns,  miss,  some  foolish  folk?. 
C'/o.  Says  poor  Lord  Simper — Well,  now  to  my 

mind, 
The  piece  is  good  ; — but  he's  both  deaf  and 

blind. 

Sir  Pat.  Upon  my  soul,  a  very  pretty  story  ! 
And  quality  appears  in  all  it's  glorv. 
There  was  some  merit  in  the  piece,  no  double 
MlstCro.O,  to  be  sure  ! — if  one  con  Id  find  it  out. 
Co/.  T.     But  tell  us,  miss,  the  subject  of  the  play- 
MissCro.  V/hy,  'twas  a  marriage — yes — a  marriage- 
stay —  • 

A  lord,  an  aunt,  two  sisters,  and  a  merchant, 
A  baronet,  ten  lawyers,  a  fat  scrjcant, 
Are  all  produc'd — to  talk  with  one  another ; 
And  about  something  make  a  mighty  po- 
ther. 

Thev  all  go  in  and  out,  and  to  and  fro. 
And  talk  and  quarrel — as  thcvcome  A' 
Then  go  to  bed — and  then  get  up — and  then- 
Scream,   faint,  scold,  kiss,  and  go  to  b.-il 

a^ain. [All  . 

Such  is   the  play — Your  jadgment— 
sham  it :  — 


EPILOGUE. 
Col.  T.  01),  damn  it  ! 

Mrs.  Qu.  Damn  it !- 

1st  Lady.  Damn  it ! 

Miss  Cro.  Damn  it  ! 

L.  Min.  Daiviti  it  ! 
Sir  Pat.  Well,  faith,  you  speak  your  minds,  and  I'll 

be  free — 
Good  night — this  company's  too  good  for 

me.  [_(>.. 

Cal.  T.     Your  judgment,  dear  Sir  Patrick,  nm' 
proud.  [All  . 

Sir  Pat.  Laugh,  if  yon  please,  hut  pray,  don't  !;»• 

loud.  [E.i  It. 

B.BCI  T.I  rrr~E. 

Col.  T.     Now  the  barbarian's  gone,  miss,  tune  your 

tongue  ; 
And  let  us  raise  our  spirits  high  with  bong. 

i;t:>'ir.!rrrE. 

MissCro.  Colonel ,de  tout  man  eoeur — I've  onein/W/o. 
Which  you  shall  join,  and  make  it  a  dncilo. 

RECITATIVE. 
L.  Mm.       Bella  Signora,  et  amico  mio, 

1  too  will  join,  and  llien  we'll  make  a  trio. 

Col.  T.     Come  all  and  join  the  full-mouth 'd  chorus  ; 

And  drive  all  tragedy  and  comedy  before  us. 

All  the  Company  rhe  and  advance  to  the  front  of  the 

Stage. 

AIR. 
Col.  T.     Would  you  ever  go  to  see  a  tragedy  ? 

Miss  Cro.  Never,  never. 
Col  T.     A  Comedy  ? 

L.Min.  Never,  never. 
Live  for  ever! 

T \veedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee. 
Col.T.  L.Min.  and  Miss  Cro.  Live  for  ever. 

Tweed le-dum  and  twcedle-dee. 

cnox  cv>\ 
Would  yon  ever  go  to  see,  &rc. 

Jriutrd  by  !!.  M'nunaW,   .3,  Or.-m  Arbt.-.T  C..-IT!. 
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